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The  City  of  Denver, 


And  the  State  of  Colorado. 


[ENVER,  capital  of  Colorado,  gateway  to  the  treasure- 
yielding  Rockies,  entrepot  besides  for  a  hundred  leagues 
of  plain  on  either  slope,  was  founded  thirty  years  ago,  and 
is  now  the  home  of  150,000  souls.  The  rise  of  this  com- 
munity, in  a  situation  still  remote  from  the  great  Western 
seats  of  population,  although  not  altogether  unexampled  in 
Occidental  progress,  has  all  that  stamp  of  dexterity  and 
original  achievement  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  feature 
of  American  colonizations. 
Construction  of  the  first  trans-continental,  and  of  other  iron  highways  through 
the  heart  of  the  mountains,  the  romantic  exploits  of  the  mining  magnates  and 
cattle  barons,  the  admission  of  the  State,  with  reports,  wide-spread,  of  superlative 
natural  endowments — in  scenery  and  climate,  in  lands,  once  irrigated,  of  surpassing 
fertility,  in  resources  of  infinite  variety — of  a  people  whole-souled  and  liberal- 
minded,  served  to  fix  attention  upon  the  advances  made  by  Colorado  and 
Denver,  and  drew  many  to  share  in  the  luck  of  the  first-comers.  Denver,  which  in 
1870  had  4,759  residents,  in  1880,  by  the  national  census,  had  35,629;  in  1885, 
by  the  State  census,  54,000;  iit  1888,  96,000;  and  now  has,  certainly,  60,000  more. 

The  assessment  of  property  for  taxes  in  Denver,  for  1888,  was  $55,500,000;  this 
upon  an  estimate  of  but  a  fifth  of  its  market  value.  For  1889  it  is  reckoned  a  fifth, 
more. 

The  bank  clearances  of  1888  were  almost  $134,000,000;  monthly  reports  of  1889 
indicate  an  increase  of  at  least  a  third.  Twenty  railroads  center  at  Denver,  nine  of 
them  great  trunk  lines;  and  other  of  the  Eastern  systems,  pushing  for  the  Pacific, 
propose  to  touch  here.     The  mining  business  of  Colorado— $35,315,823  of  production 


in  1888 — is  largely  controlled  by  Denver  capital;  and,  while  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city  is  not  a  mining  country,  Denver  merchants  supply  the  mining  districts, 
far  and  near. 

Sales  of  $127,750,000  in  1888  represent  one  fraction  of  her  commerce  ;  a  manu- 
factured product  of  $30,333,000,  another.  Transfers  of  real  estate  during  1888 
involved  sums  api^roximating  $42,000,000,  and  the  loans  made  therefor,  $20,000,000. 
The  1,827  buildings  erected  in  1888  cost  $6,000,000.  These  figures,  too,  will  be  very 
much  exceeded  by  those  of  1889. 

Fortunes  have  been  lavished  upon  architecture  and  improvements  by  the 
successful  mine  owners  and  business  men  of  the  city,  and  Denver,  beautified  with 
shade  trees  and  adorned  with  stately  structures — new,  bright,  clean  and  modern ;  with 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  great  range  in  full  view,  and  the  most  magnificent  prospect  in 
the  land  spread  out  before  her ;  at  an  elevation,  a  mile  above  sea  level,  where  the 
climatic  conditions  are  conducive  in  the  highest  degree  to  health  and  longevity,  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  cities  of  the  country  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  to  live  in. 

The  prosperity  of  Denver  is  based  upon  Colorado's  wealth  of  resource,  a  founda- 
tion sure  as  these  everlasting  hills,  from  which  have  been  taken,  of  gold  and  silver 
alone,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  value  of  $290,000,000;  of)  lead,  $37,365,000, 
and  of  copper,  $6,745,000.  The  local  consumption  of  coal  is  entirely  supplied  from 
Colorado  measures  which  have  40,000  square  miles  area,  and  from  her  own  petroleum 
fields  the  State  spares  enough  for  her  neighbors ;  these,  with  immeasurable  ledges  of 
iron  and  building  stone,  and  uareckonable  water  powers,  foretoken  industrial  prestige 
greater,  in  time,  than  Pennsylvania's. 

Already  renowned  as  a  sanitarium;  with  a  population  doubling  every  decade, 
and  with  34,660,000  acres  of  arable  lands  soon  to  be  irrigated;  with  assessed  values 
now  of  S195,000,000  (including,  among  other  items,  1,500,000  cattle,  500,000  horses 
and  3,000,000  sheep),  it  is  evident,  from  the  most  superficial  survey  of  the  Centennial 
State,  that  her  development  has  but  just  begun;  that  her  future  can]hardly  yet  be 
well  foretold ;  that  now,  while  her  greatness  is  a-ripening,  the  most  favorable  opportu- 
nities are  presented  for  settlement,  for  labor  and  for  business  enterprise. 
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HE  situation  of  Denver  is  one 
whose  collective  charms,  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
match,  with  sites  that  are 
most  extolled.  In  it  are  com- 
bined the  manifold  attrac- 
tions of  a  picturesque  and  a 
healthful  location,  a  central, 
a  natural  and  a  commanding  position  for  trade. 
Fifteen  miles  eastward  from  the  foothills,  that 
buttress  the  Rockies,  within  tlie  valley  of  the 
Platte  where  it  is  bounded  by  a  protecting  seg- 
ment of  the  mountains,  and  where  the  elevation 
is  -5196  feet  above  the  level  of  the  oceans,  the 
towers  and  domes,  the  minarets  and  spires  of  the 
Queen  City  of  the  Plains,  rise  from  the  rolling 
surface  of  the  high  plateau  in  which  her  feet 
are  planted.  It  is  a  situation  fortuitously 
chosen,  by  roving  prospectors,  athirst  for  gold  ; 
but  it  could  not  have  been  bettered  if  selected 
with  design. 

A  splendid  vision  is  the  tirst  reward  of  those 
who  journey  thither.  Beneath  the  unclouded 
skies  of  this  high  region,  a  view,  two  hundred 
miles  in  sweep,  either  way,  is  frequently 
afforded.  In  that  transparent  upland  ether, 
"a  crystal  vault  with  azure  crowned,"  the  dis- 
tant mountains  seem,  to  an  unpracticed  eye,  to 
tower,  an  even  space  apart,  in  the  nigh  back- 
ground of  the  city,  o'er  which  the  loftiest  three 
in  sight,  keep  watch  and  ward.  But  the 
prospect  and  the  perspectives  are  alike  delu- 
sive, for  these  prominent  acclivities,  rise. 
Long's  Peak,  14,27]  feet  high,  about  seventy 
miles  otf  in  the  northwest.  Gray's,  14,341 
feet,  the  same  distance  west,  and  Pike's 
Peak,  14,147  feet,  ninety  miles  awa)'  in  the 
southwest.  On  the  other  hand  from  these  is 
a  boundless  expanse  of  prairie,  stretching, 
with  almost  imperceptible  slope,  through  inter- 
vening States,  to  the  great  Father  of  Waters, 
and  to  the  chiefest  of  his  auxiliaries,  the  Mis- 


souri, to  which  the  Platte,  upon  whose  banks 
the  city  is  up-springing,  drags  its  slow  length 
along. 

Denver  is  seated  at  the  junction  of  the  South 
Platte  river  and  Cherry  creek.  The  Platte  is 
neither  navigable  nor  remarkably  sightly ;  but 
at  certain  seasons  it  fetches  a  considerable  cur- 
rent irom  the  mountains,  and  it  is  particularly 
serviceable  as  a  general  water  supply,  for  street 
sprinkling,  and  for  irrigation  of  the  gardens 
and  the  umbrage  that  flourish  on  every  hand. 
Cheny  creek,  like  the  orator  of  a  bygone  gen- 
eration who  bore  all  before  him  in  a  single 
ebullition,  once  burst  its  banks,  but  like  him 
also,  it  has  never  risen  since.  The  gutters  bear- 
ing water  to  the  shade  trees  of  the  streets,  are 
a  singular  feature  peculiar  to  Denver ;  they  are 
filled  from  a  ditch  made  by  the  city,  which 
was  the  first  dug  for  this  purpose  in  the  State; 
and  to  the  stranger,  they  are  an  exposition  in  a 
nut-shell,  of  the  great  State  question  of  irri- 
gation. 

Denver  has  been  likened  to  the  City  of 
Washington  in  the  cleanly  and  well-ordered 
condition  of  its  highways,  but  the  parallel  ends 
there.  Denver  is  a  city  of  inland  commerce, 
foremost  of  those  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Pacific  in  population  and  production,  in  trade 
and  wealth;  it  is  the  focus  for  converging  and 
diverging  railroad  systems,  and  for  the  banking, 
insurance,  investment,  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  social  interests  of  all  that  vast  domain, 
risen  to  that  proud  eminence  in  less  than  thirty 
years.  And  although  it  has  reached  metropoli- 
tan distinction  within  a  comparatively  recent 
season,  Denver  is  not  in  the  least  provincial; 
its  appearance  is  everywhere  thoroughly  mod- 
ern. In  the  fashions  of  its  architecture,  its 
street  lights,  and  car  lines ;  in  the  swarm  of 
population,  the  commotion  and  bustle ;  in  the 
equipages  of  the  wealthy,  the  show  and  the 
glitter,  it  is  like  all  the  other  great  urban  hives 
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of  humanity  in  the  Union,  the  Vanity  Fairs  of 
traffic  and  contention  for  lands,  and  houses,  and 
treasures,  and  follies,  and  pleasures,  and  honors; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  places  of  issue  for  the 
public  spirit,  the  enterprise,  the  diversions,  the 
cultivation,  and  the  progress  of  the  age;  and  of 
the  want  and  discontent  that  are  rife  in  many 
of  the  larger  communities,  it  happily,  yet,  has 
none. 


Weighing  the  things  that  make  a  city?  com- 
mercially great,  Lord  Bacon,  the  "meanest" 
but  "  greatest  and  wisest  of  mankind,"  con- 
cluded that  a  prime  consideration  was  its 
advantage  for  residence.  Neither  lapse  nor 
transitions  of  time,  to  modify  judgment,  have 
weakened  the  force  of  this  sage  observation; 
and  with  that  topic  therefore,  as  it  applies  to 
Denver,  this  account  of  the  city  begins. 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  city,  more 
highly  favored  in  respect  of  its  climate  than 
Denver.  The  seasons  indeed  are  well  de- 
fined; but  they  glide  lightly  by  in  winters 
■whose  keenest  rigors  are  only  enlivening  and 
exhilarating,  and  summers  serene  and  refresh- 
ing ;  with  mellow  gradations  between  of  spring- 
time and  autumn  completing  a  cycle  character- 
ized most  by  its  prevalence  of  sunshine,  and  by 
light,  dry  and  tonic  properties  of  the  air,  that 
are  a  healing  balm  for  many  of  the  most  serious 
ills  the  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  savants  declare 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  has  an  electrical 
quality;  it  is  a  common  saying  in  Denver, 
expressive  of  the  ze.st  it  gives  to  life,  that 
"it  is  a  luxury  to  breathe  it;"  and  in  the 
breadth  of  view,  and  buoyant  spirits  of  the 
people,  that  are  the  counterparts  of  the  ample 
prospect  and  the  cheering  climate,  it  is  easy  to 
discover  the  inspiriting  influence  of  environ- 
ment upon  the  popular  habits  and  character. 

The  Mean  Temper.vture  of  Denver — disclosed 
by  sixteen  years  signal  service  observations — is 
49.  The  average  of  the  highest  readings  of  the 
thermometer,  during  those  sixteen  yeans,  was 
86;  of  the  lowest,  7.  By  the  same  record  the 
mean  daily  range  was  24,  the  average  annual 
rainfall  of  15  inches,  the  average  velocity  of  the 
wind  an  hour,  six  miles,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  clear  and  fair  weather  days  a  year,  309. 
The  average  number  of  sunshiny  days  in  Denver 
is  29  a  month.  From  the  30th  of  October,  1879, 
until  February  5th,  1881,  fifteen  months,  the 
sun  was  not  obscured  all  of  any  one  day. 

The  summers  begin  about  May,  and  end  in 
October ;  winter  lasts  fi-om  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, usually,  until  the  first  of  March.  Blizzards, 
the  bane  of  life  in  the  open  prairie,  and  sun- 
strokes, are  things  unknown  in  this  delightful 
cis-montane  region.    The  summer   nights  are 


cool ;  70  is  the  normal  temperature  of  summer 
days.  Acclimation  is  easy  for  those  in  health, 
and  only  ordinary  precautions  are  necessary  for 
the  ailing  and  affected. 

The  directory  of  the  city,  published  by  Bal- 
lenger  &  Richards,  in  April,  1889,  gives  as  the 
population  then  125,481  persons,  nearly  a  five- 
sixteenths  increase  over  the  year  preceding. 
These  figures  are  verified  by  the  poll  lists,  the 
increased  water  consumption,  the  additional 
number  of  school  children,  and  by  other  matters 
of  capitation. 

The  Board  of  Health,  estimating  the  popu- 
lation in  1888  as  96,000,  derives  from  the  total 
mortality  of  1729,  a  death  rate  of  only  14  to  the 
thousand,  less  than  that  of  any  large  city  in  the 
land.  The  statistics  of  this  department  show, 
also,  how  favored  a  refuge  the  city  is  for  con- 
sumptives, and,  at  the  same  time  prove  the 
assertion  that  the  climate  here  is  unfavorable  to 
the  origin  of  this  malady.  Of  287  deaths  here 
from  consumption  in  1888,  200  originated  in  the 
East,  14  in  the  country  west  of  here,  and  but  19 
in  Colorado.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1889,  but  4  deatlns  from  cases  of  it,  originating 
in  the  State,  were  reported.  Pneumonia,  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever  and  "  violent,"  figure  next 
largest,  but  very  much  less  notably,  in  the  death 
records.  During  the  year  there  were  no  cases 
of  small-pox  or  other  infection. 

The  city  is  districted  for  sanitary  inspection, 
and  close  watch  is  kept  of  its  condition.  Carts 
are  employed  for  cleaning  the  streets,  and  every 
effort  is  put  forth  to  improve  the  natural  advan- 
tages that  have  been  described.  The  garbage 
of  the  city  is  all  utilized  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
There  is  no  public  dump  and  no  place  to  breed 
contagion.  Sewerage  is  disposed  of  by  an 
underground  system  of  three  districts,  leading 
to  the  Platte  river,  and  considered  one  of  the 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP   DENVER. 
1,  The  New  High  School ;  2,  Whittier  School ;  3,  Washington  School ;  4,   Emerson  School ;  5,  Longfelloiv  School. 
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most  complete  in  the  country.  The  reputation 
of  the  city  for  healthfulnessis  zealously  guarded 
by  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  ordi- 
nances. 

The  Municipality  of  Denver  is  organized 
after  the  plan  common  all  over  the  country. 
Legislative  functions  are  confided  to  a  Common 
Council  of  two  houses,  and  the  details  of  gov- 
ernment are  entrusted  to  a  Mayor  and  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  Engineer,  Police  Magistrate,  and  the 
heads  of  Health,  Fire,  Police  and  Street  depart- 
ments. It  is  the  seat  of  government  also  for 
Arapahoe  county,  w^h  Commissioners,  AssessoV 
of  Taxes,  County  Treasurer,  Surveyor,  Attorney, 
Sheriff,  Coroner  and  Courts  located  here ;  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  State,  and  has  besides  the 
advantages  that  accrue  from  the  sessions  of 
Federal  Courts  and  from  the  business  of  the 
Mint,  Customs,  Revenue,  Land  and  Law  Ofliicers 
of  the  United  States  stationed  in  it,  by  no 
means  insignificant  concerns. 

The  Mayor  of  Denver  is  Wolfe  Londoner, 
wholesale  and  retail  grocer  of  1626  to  1630 
Arapahoe  street,  a  pioneer  resid'ent,  who  has 
been  conspicuous  in  business  pursuits  and  in 
public  affairs  for.  years.  His  administration  is 
both  firm  and  conservative,  and  he  has  mani- 
fested proper  appreciation  of  the  privileges  and 
the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and  of  the  rising 
importance  of  the  city  among  her  sisters  of  the 
Union.  He  has  had  large  experience  in  poli- 
tii'S  and  thoroughly  understands  the  temper  and 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  Denver.  He  holds 
office  for  two  years  from  April,  1889. 

Mr.  Londoner  has  been  very  successful  in 
business,  and  has  acquired,  by  good  manage- 
ment, considerable  property  and  wealth.  One 
of  the  finest  business  blocks  here  is  his.  He  is 
chiefly  engaged,  however,  as  a  grocery  merchant 
and  is  known  far  and  wide — in  Utah,  Wyoming, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  New  ISIexico — by  the 
extent  of  his  transactions.  His  establishment 
here,  finished  in  solid  oak  and  lighted  through- 
out by  electricity,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
the  city.  It  has  thirty  employes  and  eight  or 
ten  teams  delivering  to  its  city  trade,  a  special 
mail  order  department  for  the  convenience  of 
country  buyers  of  small  lots,  and  three  men  on 
the  road  selling  for  it.  Every  staple  of  the 
grocery  trade  is  handled  by  it,  and  full  lines  of 
fancy  groceries  besides.  Bulk  goods  are  stored 
in  the  B.  &  M.  warehouse,  and  direct  shipments 
made  therefrom  to  the  country  trade  of  the 
house. 

The  Finances  of  the  City-,  here  as  elsewhere 
regarded  one  of  the  iiianv  indications  of  material 


advancement,  exhibit,  on  the  whole,  honest  and 
prudent  management.  The  tax  rate  for  the  city 
has  been  but  ten  mills  on  the  dollar  of  valuation 
for  a  period  of  years,  and  the  bonded  debt, 
§200,000,  is  an  insignificant  fraction  of  property 
values  considered  equivalent  to  five  times  the 
assessment  of  1889,  which  is  $67,600,000.  The 
municipal  property  itself  is  worth  sixteen  times 
the  debt.  The  taxes  are  producing  sufficient 
revenue  for  street  lights  and  water,  police  and 
fire  department,  salaries,  and  all  ordinary 
expenses,  but  for  street  paving  and  parks 
(which,  with  the  development  of  a  metropolitan 
policy,  are  now  receiving  the  attention  they 
deserve),  an  amendment  to  the  charter  permit- 
ting a  more  definite  and  comprehensive  system 
of  improvements,  has  been  demanded  by  an 
intelligent  and  progressive  public  sentiment. 

A  permanent  pavement  of  some  sort  is  to  be 
laid  on  all  the  business  streets,  but  of  what 
particular  character  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  substantial  and  costly  structures 
recently  erected  along  these  thoroughfares,  the 
increased  traffic  and  the  construction  of  cable 
roads,  make  this  step  a  necessity.  The  growth 
of  the  city  has  been  anticipated  in  the  building 
of  a  commodious  City  Hall,  that  cost  $200,000; 
park  planting  and  boulevarding  has  also  been 
given  l)oth  public  and  private  consideration.  A 
favorable  topography  in  the  city  and  its  sub- 
urbs makes  this  a  problem  almost  ready  solved. 

Of  the  $67,600,000  of  assessed  valuations, 
$60,000,000  are  credited  to  real  estate  and  im- 
provements thereon  ;  the  remainder  to  personal 
property.  Besides  the  city  tax  rate  of  ten  mills 
there  is  the  county  rate  of  nine  mills,  the  school 
rate  of  four  to  four  and  three-quarters,  and  the 
State  levy  of  four,  or  twenty-seven  and  three- 
quarters  mills  altogether,  which  is  a  reduction 
of  four  mills  from  the  total  rate  of  1888.  The 
estimated  expenses  of  the  city  government  for 
1889  are  .$611,460;  for  street  work  and  sewers, 
$84,800  of  this ;  for  street  lights,  $55,274 ;  for 
water,  $65,000,  for  police,  $90,300 ;  for  fire  de- 
partment, $97,000;  for  maintenance  of  City  Park, 
320  acres,  $5,000 ;  for  Lincoln  Park,  32  acres. 
West  Denver,  $1,000  ;  for  Curtis  Park,  4  acres, 
$5,000.  The  sum  of  $500,000  additional  to  the 
general  revenue  has  been  appropriated  for  new 
sewerage  construction.  The  owners  of  abutting 
property  pay  for  sidewalks  ;  the  owners  of  prop- 
erty in  the  district  where  sewers  are  dug  pay 
for  them  as  they  are  constructed,  pro  rata,  and 
the  city  pays  for  grading  and  paving  all  inter- 
sections of  streets  and  alleys,  and  a  third  of  the 
cost  of  the  rest  of  the  work. 
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The  Denver  Water  Company  provides  all 
the  water  for  the  city's  fire  service  and  all  used 
for  domestic  purposes  in  the  city,  except  that 
obtained  from  artesian  sources.  This  company 
has  works  that  bring  a  supply  from  the  Platte 
river,  four  miles  south  of  the  city,  and  could 
furnish,  if  taxed  to  its  full  capacity,  18,000,000 
gallons  for  daily  consumption,  as  much  as  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  demand  upon  it;  and  this 
capacity  can  be  indefinitely  extended.  The 
company  is,  in  fact,  constructing  a  pipe  line  to 
increase  it,  to  be  twenty  miles  long,  and  to  bring 


$600,000,  but  the  company  has  improved  them 
so  that  now  a  capital  stock  of  $1,501,000  is  em- 
barked in  the  enterprise. 

The  corporation  proprietary  was  originally 
the  Denver  City  Water  and  Irrigation  Company, 
that  name  indicating  much  less  scope  than  the 
project  has  now.  The  incorporators  at  the  start, 
October  30,  1870,  were  Wilson  Waddingham, 
Edward  IMcCook,  .Tas.  Archer,  D.  H.  Mofi'att,  J. 
B.  ChaS"ee,  F.  Z.  Solomon,  E.  F.  Hallack  and 
Daniel  Witte,  all  prominent  men.  The  officials 
of  the  company    now,  are    Dennis    Sullivan, 


CHAMBER   UF   CO.M.MERCE. 


water  to  the  city  from  Platte  Canyon.  The 
water  provided  by  thi:*  company  is  remarkalily 
clear  and  jiuro.  It  is  distributed  by  means  of 
street  mains  laid  very  generally  throughout  the 
city. 

The  water  is  pumped  into  the  mains  by  the 
Holly  system.  The  system  difiers  in  one  respect 
from  all  others  in  the  country  —  in  that  the  sup- 
ply is  obtained  by  means  of  horizontal  wells 
from  which  a  main  conduit,  leading  to  the  reser- 
voirs, is  filled.    The  first  cost  of  the  works  was 


president ;  .Tas.  H.  Archer,  vice-president ;  Jos. 
A.  Thatcher,  treasurer;  Francis  P.  McManus, 
.secretary.  Mr.  Archer  is  vice-president  of  the 
Denver  Gas  Company,  Mr.  Thatcher  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Denver  National  Bank,  and  a  prin- 
cipal in  other  local  business  ventures,  and  Mr. 
McManus  is  secretary  of  the  Gas  Company  and 
one  of  the  "  cow-firm  "  of  McManus  &  Hard- 
castle.  The  offices  of  the  company  are  corner 
Seventeenth  and  California  streets. 
A  FEW  Owners  of  Artesian  Wells  sell  water 
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also,  and  a  competitor  to  the  Denver  Company 
has  taken  the  field.  The  "City  Ditch,"  managed 
by  the  Platte  Water  Company,  but  owned  by 
the  city,  supplies  water  for  irrigating  purposes 
only,  some  little  to  farniers  along  its  line,  the  re- 
mainder to  nourish  the  shade  trees  of  the  streets. 
This  ditch  passes  over  the  district  known  as 
Capitol  Hill,  and,  as  it  can  water  only  what  lies 
below  it,  the  Northern  Colorado  Irrigation  Com- 
pany—  the  "English  Company"  .so  called  — 
supplies  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  above  the 
City  Ditch  with  irrigating  water,  and  some 
25,000  acres  of  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  besides.  It  i.*  by  means  of  these  ditches 
that  the  lawns  and  gardens,  so  refreshing  to  the 
eye,  are  maintained  in  vivid  green  and  fragrant 
blossom,  in  every  household  precinct  of  the  city. 

The  Denver  Gas  Company  was  organized  in 
1869  and  has  since  furnished  ample  facilities  for 
public  and  private  lighting.  Its  plant  is  one  of 
the  most  approved  construction.  The  works 
have  1,250,000  cubic  feet  daily  capacity,  and 
they  provide  100  men  with  employment  the 
year  round.  Large  quantities  of  coke  are  sold 
by  the  company  to  a  city  trade,  and  it  is  doing 
an  excellent  business. 

Associated  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Fay,  its  president, 
in  the  management,  are  Messrs.  Jas.  H.  Archer, 
vice-president,  and  F.  P.  McManus,  secretary. 
Both  the  president  and  vice-president  have 
other  large  interests  here  also.  Mr.  Fay  is  a 
director  of  building  and  loan  associations,  Mr. 
Archer,  of  the  Denver  Water  Company,  already 
mentioned,  and  of  one  of  the  local  banks.  Mr. 
McManus  is  secretary  of  the  water  company 
also.  The  office  of  the  Gas  Company  is  1714 
Curtis  street. 

The  Price  of  Gas  to  householders  is  §1..50  a 
thousand  feet.  A  second  company  has  been 
organized. 

The  Denver  Consolidated  Electric  Com- 
pany, which  has  §1,000,000  capital,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  electric  enterprises  of  the 
country,  provides  light  for  all  the  streets  and 
public  places  of  the  city.  Starting  with  a  Brush 
plant  of  200  arc  lights,  this  company,  soon  after, 
engaged  with  tbe  city  to  light  the  suburbs, 
and  for  that  purpose  erected  seven  iron  towers, 
each  150  feet  high  and  carrying  six  3,000  candle 
power  lights.  Another  of  these  towers  has  since 
been  added. 

In  1885,  this  company  also  secured  the  con- 
tract for  lighting  the  city,  and  speedily  replaced 
all  the  gas-lamps  with  incandescent  lights  of  20 
■candle  power.    This  contract  has  been  recently 


renewed,  and  now  the  company  maintains  1,100 
incandescent  lamps  on  the  streets,  and  besides, 
a  large  number  of  arc  lights  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  cit}'.  For  this  lighting  of  the  streets 
the  company  operates  under  the  Edison  Munici- 
pal system,  which  has  many  improved  appli- 
ances for  controlling  the  current  when  the 
lamps  give  out,  and  for  lighting  up,  in  case  ot 
storm  or  the  moon's  obscurity. 

The  illumination  of  the  city  provided  by  this 
company  on  the  occasion  of  the  three  gala  days 
July  4th,  5th,  and  6th  last,  was  no  less  pleasing 
to  the  thousands  who  were  treated  to  so  novel 
and  original  a  spectacle,  than  satisfactory  as  an 
illustration  of  the  thorough  service  aiforded. 
Colored  lamps  were  hung  at  the  street  corners, 
and  many  miles  of  thoroughfare  were  lighted 
up  at  once ;  and  an  effect  was  produced  as  far 
beyond  the  rivalry  of  gas  as  the  great  Northern 
lights  are  the  stage  counterfeits  of  them.  The 
plant  of  this  company  is  of  comprehensive 
character.  It  is  at  Twenty-first  and  Wewatta 
streets  and  is  divided  into  three  distinct  depart- 
ments, viz.:  a  Brush  Arc  room,  a  Municipal 
(Edison)  and  a  Westinghouse  room.  In  the 
first  of  these  are  eleven  65-light  dynamos,  sup- 
plj'ing  715  arc  lights  of  2000  candle  power  each 
to  private  patrons.  The  Municipal  department' 
contains  five  300-light  Edison  ^Municipal  dyna- 
mos, and  two  Brush  dynamos  for  the  eight  iron 
towers  before-mentioned.  This  division  of  the 
plant  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  city's  lights 
which,  as  has  been  said,  are  run  on  "moon- 
light schedule."  The  Westinghouse  room  and 
plant,  established  to  fill  the  general  demand  for 
incandescent  lights,  has  capacity  equal  to  20,000 
16-candle  lights.  The  company's  arc  light  capac- 
ity is  900,  of  which  800  are  in  daily  use. 

Extensions  are  being  made  to  provide  for 
three  more  dynamos  tc  be  used  as  a  generating 
plant  having  350  horse  power  for  running 
motors,  and  new  engines  and  boilers  are  being 
put  in  to  further  increase  the  efhciency  of  the 
institution.  The  city  of  Denver,  laid  out,  as  it 
is,  in  rectangular  blocks,  with  alleys  midway 
the  streets,  thus  enabling  converters  to  be 
attached  at  the  rear  of  buildings,  is  admirably 
planned  for  electrical  distribution. 

Local  capital  is  largely  embarked  in  this 
enterprise.  The  directors  are  Dennis  Sullivan, 
Edward  Eddy,  Wm.  H.  James,  Michael  E. 
Smitli,  Henry  M.  Porter,  Chas.  H.  Smith  (who 
is  president  and  general  manager  also,)  Wm. 
G.  Fisher,  Chas.  Bottcher,  A.  H.  Fowler,  E.  W. 
Rollins,  and  N.  M.  Tabor.  The  superintendent 
is  W.  S.  Brown,  an  experienced  man. 
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The  Denver    Electric    Illuminating    Com-  power  for  the  University  Park  Electric  Eailwaj' 

PANY,  incorporated  in  1887  and  established  busi-  now  in  successful   operation,  and  is  supplying 

ness  in  October,  1888.    It  has  since  been  furn-  several  hundred  arc  lights  a  day  to  storekeepers 

ishing  arc,  "series"  and    incandescent    lights,  and  others,  and   in  addition  many  motors.  1 1t 
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•with  a  plant  that  has  capacity  for  COO  arc  and  has  about  2.5  hands  employed  and  $100,000  in- 

7,000    incandescent    lights,  besides   power    for  vested  in  its  plant  and  machinery, 

manufacturing  purposes.  The   principals  in   this  company   are  C.  H. 

This  company  has  contracted  to  supply  the  White,  president;  Walter  Cool,  vice-president; 
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W.  H.  Hinman,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  and 
H.  H.  Brown,  superintendent,  all  of  them  long 
residents  here  and  identitied  with  the  commu- 
nity by  property  interests  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  company's  station  is  at  Lawrence  and  Sixth 
streets ,  its  ofhce  at  1446  Lawrence. 

A  Police  Force  of  100  men,  presenting  that 
well  disciplined  and  soldierly  appearance  calcu- 
lated to  restrain  license  and  crime  within 
bounds,  and  a  fire  department  in  whose  effi- 
ciency the  citizens  take  considerable  pride, 
afford  protection  to  life  and  property  in  Denver. 
The  police  are  commanded  by  Chief  John  F. 
Farley  (long  engaged  in  detective  work  here), 
under  whom  are  an  inspector,  chief  of  detectives, 
lieutenants,  etc.,  and  are  provided  with  patrol 
wagons,  telegraph,  electric  registry,  and  other 
necessary  adjuncts. 

The  Denver  Fire  Department  is  to  be 
strengthened  shortly  by  the  addition  of  five 
extra  companies,  whose  premises  and  equip- 
ment will  bring  it  into  position  comparable  with 


an}'  in  the  land.  There  are  now  62  men  enrolled 
in  the  corps.  The  apparatus  consists  of  three 
Silsby  steamers,  two  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  a 
chemical  engine,  and  six  hose  wagons  carrying 
S50  feet  each.  The  real  estate,  apparatus,  appli- 
ances, horses,  telegraph  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  department  is  valued  now  at 
$190,000.  When  the  additions  contemplated 
shall  have  been  made  at  least  a  third  more  may 
be  estimated  for  it. 

The  chief  is  Julius  Pearse;  he  joined  the 
department  as  a  volunteer.  The  expense  ac- 
count of  1888  was  §83,000 ;  for  1889  the  appro- 
priation is  $115,000.  Civil  service  rules  are 
applied  to  this  department.  No  very  disastrous 
fires  have  been  experienced  in  recent  years,  and 
upon  all  occasions  requiring  extra  exertion  the 
department  has  exhibited  thorough  organiza- 
tion. The  losses  naturally  grow  with  the  city, 
but  in  less  proportion.  The  fire  loss  of  1888  on 
property  which  was  insured  for  nearly  $1 ,000,000 
was  less  than  $125,000. 


EDUCATION,  conceived  truly,  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  the  first  of  all  State  policies 
(likewise  an  index  to  popular  progress,  and 
withal,  the  best  equipment  of  youth  for  the 
competitions  of  life),  receives  due  consideration 
in  Colorado,  and  at  Denver.  The  State  has  set 
apart  two  sections  of  land  in  every  township — 
3,300,000  acres — to  provide  a  permanent  school 
fund.  The  accretions  of  revenue  from  this 
source,  amounted,  in  1888,  to  $601,192;  the 
revenue  for  that  year  alone  was  equal  to  $2 
per  capita  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  in 
Colorado.  The  school  property  of  the  State  is 
valued  at  $3,238,021 ;  the  amount  expended  for 
education  by  it  in  1888,  was  $1,152,411.  Special 
provision  in  lands,  and  regular  appropriations, 
are  made  for  the  State  University,  situated  at 
Boulder ;  the  School  of  INIines,  at  Golden  ;  the 
Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins ;  the  Industrial 
School,  for  refractory  and  uneared  for  children. 
Golden;  and  the  Mute  and  Blind  Institute 
Colorado  Springs. 

Denver  had  public  schools  before  the  system 
of  the  State  was  perfected.  The  rudiments 
were  imparted  to  the  first  generation  of  children 
here  in  a  log  cabin  and  a  "dug-out ;"  now,  how- 


ever, after  a  few  years  of  interval  only,  the  city 
emulates  the  most  progressive  communities  in 
the  architecture,  and  in  the  comprehensive  and 
liberal  organization  of  its  common  schools,  and 
has  facilities  for  higher  education — established, 
sustained,  and  fostered  by  private  and  public 
bounty — of  the  very  first  order. 

In  the  educational  scheme  of  the  State, 
Denver  comprises  three  school  districts,  each 
having  a  Superintendent  and  School  Board,  and 
each  independent  of  the  other  in  matters  of 
administration,  but  under  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  authorities.  The  tax  rate  for 
the  schools  is  but  four  or  five  mills.  This  is 
sufficient  for  running  expenses,  and  the 
indebtedness  incurred  for  building  and  grounds 
is  a  mere  nothing  when  contrasted  with  the 
steady  rise  in  values  of  the  properties  that  have 
been  acquired.  There  is  a  high  school  main- 
tained in  each  district,  and  twenty-six  fine 
school  buildings,  afibrding  seats  for  12,000 
scholars  (nearly  as  much  as  the  enrollment, 
which  is  always  more  than  the  attendance)  have 
been  erected.  The  school  property  of  the  three 
districts  is  valued  at  $2,000,000 ;  that  of  East 
Denver,  or    District    No.   1,  the  most  thickly 
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settled  of  the  three,  is  worth,  by  itself,  ?1,200,000. 
The  High  School  of  that  district  is  an  imposing 
structui-e,  with  grounds  that  give  it  additional 
attractions ;  it  is  brand-new,  and  large  enough 
for  the  rapidly  augmenting  juvenile  population 
of  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  one  wing  of  it  is  a 
library  of  5,000  volumes,  which  will  hereafter 
be  at  the  service  of  the  public.  Its  cost  was 
$200,000;  Hyde  Park  School,  in  this  same 
district,  cost  .?75,000 ;  AVhittier  School,  $60,000  . 
Gilpin  School,  $40,000,  and  others  but  little  less 
than  this  last.  Ashland  School,  North  Denver^ 
required  $80,000  to  complete  it ;  Franklin  and 
Elmwood,  and  Central,  west-side  schools,  are 
also  notable  buildings  ;  and  in  the  construction 
of  them  all,  attention  has  been  paid  to  sanitary 
arrangements,  light,  comfort,  and  cheerful 
surroundings. 

These  are  the  external  manifestations  only, 
of  the  estimation  in  which  education  is  held  at 
Denver;  but  just  as  much  importance  is  attached 
to  instruction  and  training.  In  the  courses  pur- 
sued and  tlie  methods  employed,  these  schools 
may  fairly  be  characterized  as  entirely  advanced 
and  modern;  the  high  schools  by  reason  of  the 
greater  scope  permitted,  especially  so,  if  a  cur- 
riculum embracing,  besides  the  sciences  and 
languages  and  lore  of  books,  military  tactics, 
gymnastics,  and  a  lyceum  for  debate  and  parlia- 
mentary practice,  can  fit  a  youth  at  all,  for  the 
higher  aims  of  the  university  or  the  achieve- 
ment of  success  in  any  of  the  ordinary  callings. 
Supplementing  these  -Advantages  of  the  free 
schools  of  the  city  and  State,  are  those  afforded 
by  the  academic  and  collegiate  institutions, 
denominational  and  secular,  established  at 
Denver.  The  facilities  of  the  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  managed  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
are  indicated  in  a  degree,  by  the  cost  of  its 
building,  which  was  $500,000.  It  is  on  a  50-acre 
tract  at  Highlands,  a  suburb  about  an  hour's 
drive  from  the  State  Capitol.  All  the  ordinary 
branches  are  taught  in  it  and  many  special 
cour.ses  are  open  to  the  student.  St.  Mary's 
Academy,  for  young  ladies,  is  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto,  and  has  a  building  that  cost 
$200,000,  located  on  grounds  of  45  acres  at 
Sheridan  Heights.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
also  day  schools  in  all  its  city  parishes.  Jarvis 
Hall  for  boys,  and  St.  John's  College  at  Mont- 
clair,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  are  under 
Episcopal  diocesan  supervision.  The  "Vassar 
College  of  the  West,"  has  just  been  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  churches. 

The  Gross  Medical  College,  2115  to   2119 
Larimer  street,  was  incorporated  in  1887,  at  the 


same  time  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  University, 
the  medical  department  of  which  it  is,  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  by  charter  to 
such  institutions  elsewhere.  The  central  situa- 
tion of  Denver  with  respect  to  a  rapidly  growing 
region  of  country,  and  the  rising  importance  of 
the  city;  its  reputation  as  a  sanitarium,  particu- 
larly for  diseases  of  the  lungs;  the  different 
conditions  prevailing,  in  this  part  of  the  Union, 
as  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  arising  from  the . 
climate  and  situation  generall}',  and  other 
important  considerations,  were  influences  ani- 
mating its  founders  to  establish  it.  Denver  has, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  advantages  for  study 
by  those  in  other  places  who  are  compelled  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  for  those  who  propose 
to  locate  themselves  as  practitioners  in  the 
peculiar  belt  of  countrj'  generally  denominated 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

The  building  of  this  college,  cost  $20,000. 
With  lecture  rooms,  large  and  commodious, 
laboratory  and  dissecting  facilities  and  a  free 
dispensary  attached,  it  is  admirably  appointed 
for  both  didactic  and  clinical  teaching.  Eighteen 
able  and  experienced  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Denver,  constitute  a  faculty  equal  to  anj-  in 
the  country.  Dr.  John  Chase,  president  of  the 
faculty,  has  maintained  during  his  five  years 
residence,  a  high  reputation  in  his  specialties — 
opthalmology  and  otology.  He  is  interested  in 
building  and  loan  and  investment  associations, 
and  an  enthusiastic  Ijeliever  in  Denver's  future. 
Dr.  Clayton  Parkhill,  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  is  visiting  surgeon  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  consulting  surgeon  of  the  Women's 
Hospital,  and  secretary  of  the  State  Medical 
Society.  He,  too,  like  Dr.  Chase,  is  a  property 
owner,  but  he  gives  an  almost  undivided  atten- 
tion to  matters  pertaining  to  his  profession.  Dr. 
John  Eisner,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  citizens,  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest 
practitioners  here,  is  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine.  He  was  an  army  surgeon 
before  he  came  here  twenty  years  ago,  and  is 
identified  with  several  business  enterprises. 
Dr.  Thos.  H.  Hawkins,  professor  of  gyntecology, 
abdominal  surgery,  and  clinical  midwifery,  is 
the  founder  of  the  Women's  Hospital,  editor  of 
the  Denver  Medical  Times,  a  property  owner, 
and  a  very  successful  physician.  Dr.  Robert 
Levy,  professor  of  physiology  and  diseases  of 
the  nose  and  throat,  is  a  graduate  of  Bellevue. 
N.  Y.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  practice, 
has  acquired  by  it  considerable  means,  and  is 
popular  and  prominent  in  social  circles.    The 
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associates  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  various 
chairs  are  all  well  known  and  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  profession. 

The  current  term  of  the  College  began  Sep- 
tember 21st  last,  and  continues  until  April  15th, 
1890.  Students  are  in  attendance  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  in  larger  numbers  than  at  any 
time  since  the  College  opened. 

The  Cherry  Creek  Loan  and  Investment  Co. 
■was  incorporated  in  March,  1888,  by  the  fiieulty 
of  the  Gross  Medical  College,  because  a  separate 
organization  is  required  by  the  laws  of  Colorado 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  educational  institutions. 
The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  invest  the 
funds  and  handle  the  property  of  the  college, 


The  generous  patronage  of  the  leading  church- 
men of  Denver,  and  the  high  character  of  the 
management  of  the  school,  have  contributed  to 
give  a  rejiutation  to  Wolfe  Hall  second  to  that  of 
no  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  West,  and  it  is 
the  alma  mater  of  many  hundred  of  the  ladies 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  college  derives 
its  name  from  John  D.  and  Miss  Catherine  L. 
Wolfe,  of  New  York,  whose  donations  materially 
assisted  its  establishment.  A  cathedral  chapter, 
diocesan  committee  on  education,  and  chapter 
committee  on  schools,  combine  to  make  its 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Bishop,  Dean  and  clergy  of  this  diocese 
and    prominent    gentlemen    of   the  Episcopal 
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and  for  this  purpose  it  has  $20,000  capital.  Dr. 
John  Eisner  is  president  of  it;  Dr.  Robt.  Levy, 
secretary,  and  Dr.  John  Chase,  treasurer.  The 
office  of  the  company  is  at  3,  4  and  5  Barth 
Block. 

Wolfe  Hall,  a  college  for  young  ladies, 
f  founded  by  Bishop  Randall,  of  the  Episcopal 
Chm'ch,  in  1867,  occupies  a  structm-e  recently 
completed,  which,  with  the  grounds  about  it,  is 
valued  at  $335,000.  This  building  has  an  impos- 
ing front  of  Colorado  stone,  250  feet  long,  and 
is  as  complete  in  its  appointments  as  a  most 
liberal  expenditure  and  advanced  theories  of 
education  could  make  it. 


church  here,  are  the  members  of  the  governing 
board.  Bishop  Spaulding  is  President  of  the 
College  Trustees,  and  Miss  Frances  M.  Buchan, 
a  lady  distinguished  by  attainments  and  expe- 
rience, Principal.  A  faculty  of  sixteen  imparts 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  a  polite 
education.  There  are  primary,  intermediate, 
preparatory  and  collegiate  departments;  the 
curriculum  is  comprehensive,  the  system  thor- 
ough. A  monthly  magazine  of  more  than 
ordinary  literary  merit  is  edited  and  published 
by  the  young  ladies  of  the  institution.  It  is  a 
boarding  school,  in  brief,  maintained  for  young 
ladies  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  con- 
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ducted  upon  the  best  methods  known  to  the 
scholastic  profession.  The  terms  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  studies  pursued. 

The  new  Wolfe  Hall  is  notable  even  among 
the  many  fine  examples  of  architecture  that 
now  grace  the  streets  and  environs  of  Denver. 
The  original  site  of  the  school  advanced  greatly 
in  value  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  served 
to  provide  the  ground  and  funds  for  the  present 
college  building,  which  is  on  Clarkson  street, 
Capitol  Hill,  the  fashionable  residence  quarter 
of  Denver.  It  was  planned  by  Architect  Rob- 
erts, of  Denver,  from  ideas  furnished  by  Miss 
Buchan.  The  front  elevation  gives  it  an  im- 
pressive appearance,  and  the  spacious  halls, 
corridors  and  apartments,  with  their  handsome 
fiirniture  and  appointments,  convey  an  idea  of 
the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  make  this  a 
model  institution.  There  is  a  large  assembly 
hall  on  the  upper  floor,  a  laboratory,  a  studio, 
library  and  reception  rooms,  and  other  apart- 
ments for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  recrea- 
tion. The  grounds  are  large  enough  to  furnish 
tennis  court,  croquet  ground  and  other  means  of 
relaxation.  In  the  construction  of  the  building, 
as  in  the  choice  of  its  location,  especial  attention 
has  been  given  to  healthfulness  and  sanitation. 
It  would  be  difficult,  in  fact,  to  find  a  school 
excelling  this  in  any  city. 

The  Cente.\l  Business  College  offers  supe- 
rior advantages  to  both  young  men  and  women 
for  acquiring  a  practical  business  education. 
For  the  present  it  is  located  in  the  Opera  House 
Block,  but  will  shortly  remove  to  larger  quarters 
so  as  to  furnish  better  facilities  even  than  the 
very  complete  organization  which  it  has,  now 
affords. 


come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Colorado,  and  also 
from  several  of  the  neighboring  States  and  Ter- 


THE   UNION   BLOCK. 

This  college  has  an  uninterrupted  session, 
lasting  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and  has 
accommodations  for  over    200  pupils.     These 


CENTE.'iL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. — TABOR   OPERA 
HOUSE  BUILDING. 

ritories;    together   with   which    it  has  a  very 
liberal  patronage  in  Denver. 

Mr.  H.  S.  DeSollar,  principal  of  this  college, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
enjoyed  (as  a  teacher)  the  advantages  of  other 
leading  institutions ;  and  besides  has  had  a  large 
amount  of  practical  experience  as  an  accountant 
at  the  desk.  He  is  assisted  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction by  several  competent  teachers,  who 
impart,  besides  the  general  branches  necessary 
for  a  business  education,  the  German,  French 
and  English  languages,  mechanical  drawing,  sur- 
veying, etc.,  together  with  all  the  commercial 
branches  taught  at  this  institution.  Graduates 
of  this  college  have  been  very  successful  in 
all  the  walks  of  life.  Catalogues  are  sent  to 
those  who  apply  for  them. 
The  University  of  Denver,  which  has  been 
the  reciijient  of  some  handsome  endow- 
ments, was  originally  established  in  1862 
as  the  Colorado  Seminary,  a  school  for 
both  sexes,  by  the  Methodist  Church  Con- 
ference. It  was  reorganized  in  1880  and 
relieved  of  financial  embarrassments  by 
the  generosity  of  persons  of  that  same 
faith.  It  has  departments  of  liberal  arts, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  dental  surgery,  fine 
arts,  music,  manual  training  and  business ; 
in  fine,  collegiate,  professional  and  com- 
mercial classifications  and  courses.  A 
plan  of  instruction  like  that  at  Harvard 
and  Yale  is  employed.  It  has  an  atten- 
dance of  500.  Special  provision  bas  been 
made  for  lady  students  in  the  Ladies  Home, 
directed  by  Mary  Louise  Dickinson. 

Liberal  foundations  have  greatly  enlarged  its 
sphere  of  usefulness.    Jacob  Haish,  a  barbed 
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■wire  manufacturer  of  Illinois,  presented  it  with 
$50,000  for  a  manual  training  school.  Mrs.  E. 
Iliff-AVarren  gave  it  !S100,000  for  a  theological 
school.  Mr.  H.  B.  Chamberlin,  president  of  the 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  contributed  an 
observatory,  having  a  20-inch  telescope  and 
complete  astronomical  equipment,  the  whole 
valued  at  |50,000,  and  ex-Governor  John 
Evans,  donated  the  land  known  as  Universitj' 
Park,  to  which   it  is  intended  to  remove  all 


but  the  departments  devoted  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  to  manual  training,  music,  art  and 
the  like,  which  would  be  most  serviceable  in 
the  city.  Other  patrons  have  also  signified 
their  favor  by  gifts  and  scholarships  and 
prizes;  its  founders  are  indefitigable  in  the 
endeavor  to  secure  for  it  additional  benefac- 
tions, and  a  few  more  years  promise  it  a 
character  and  influence  vieing  that  of  the  great 
Eastern  seats  of  learning. 


THE  attention  paid  to  the  refinements  of 
life — to  art  and  song,  science  and  learning 
— is  a  striking  feature  of  Denver's  advance- 
ment. Appreciation  of  these  things  is  con- 
spicuously exhibited  in  the  elementary  in- 
struction of  the  schools ;  and  the  liberal  patron- 
age bestowed  upon  institutions  and  associations 
for  the  cultivation  and  development  of  imagina- 
tion, taste,  melody  and  elegance,  shows  that 
here  Science  has  her  votaries.  Music  and  Drama 
and  Letters  their  devotees,  just  as  in  other  and 
older  communities.  Tendencies  to  art  and  to 
culture  may  be  observed,  indeed,  upon  the  very 
surface  of  things — in  the  adornment  of  the 
homes,  the  characteristics  of  architecture,  and 
the  public  diversions.  References  have  alreadv- 
been  made  to  these  matters,  but  the  architecture 
of  the  city  discloses  so  high  a  standard  of  the 
arts  and  industries  as  to  be  specially  worthy  of 
mention.  Along  the  streets  of  the  city  may  be 
seen  many  buildings  that  might  be  compared, 
without  discredit  to  Denver,  with  the  monu- 
mental structures  of  the  first  city  of  the  land. 
The  vast  pile  of  the  Colorado  Capitol,  partly 
completed,  evinces  the  solid  resources  of  a 
commonwealth  which,  with  barely  half  a  mil- 
lion people,  can  spend  three  millions  on  its 
State  House,  or  |6  ahead  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  of  its  population  ;  and  yet  some  of  the 
individual  enterjirises  display,  relatively,  greater 
prodigality  even  than  this.  The  Tabor  Grand 
Opera  Hou.se  cost,  with  its  site,  51,.500,000;  and 
a  round  million  is  to  be  expended  on  the  hotel 
now  in  course  of  construction  at  Broadway, 
Tremont  and  Seventeenth  streets. 

The  public  buildings  are  particularly  impres- 
sive. The  Post  Office,  for  which  the  government 
appropriated  $575,000,  is  of  Amargo  white  sand- 


stone. In  style  it  is  classic,  with  distinguishing 
features  of  porticos  surmounted  by  Corinthian 
colonnades,  and  a  stately  tower.  The  County 
Court  House,  erected  out  of  funds  in  hand,  cost 
§360,000.  It  is  Doric  for  three  stories  of  its 
elevation,  the  rest  Corinthian,  and  has  an  obser- 
vatory station  in  a  tower  which  is  168  feet  high. 
In  the  district  court  room,  on  its  third  floor,  are 
mural  paintings  typical  of  the  pioneer  Colorado 
experiences.  The  City  Hall  is"gothic  adapted." 
It  has  a  high  tower,  also,  and  it  cost  altogether 
about  5200,000. 

The  Union  Depot  cost  -5450,000 ;  the  Boston 
block,  5425,000  ;  the  Ernest  &  Cranmer  Building, 
$400,000;  the  Masonic  Temple,  $250,000;  the 
Railroad  building,  $200,000 ;  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
with  its  furniture,  $400,000  ;  the  Albany  quite  as 
much.  Of  two  new  theaters,  the  Metropolitan, 
hereinafter  described,  cost  $265,000,  and  another, 
for  which  the  estimate  is$250,000,  is  in  progress. 
There  is  projected,  also,  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  an  office 
building  that  will  take  at  least  $1,000,000  to 
finish.  The  Board  of  Trade  building,  if  not 
remarkable,  is  at  least,  like  the  body  that  built 
it,  solid  and  substantial.  Trinity  Methodist 
Church,  and  many  of  the  residences  in  the  fash- 
ionable districts,  prominently  those  of  Kountze 
and  Eddy,  Chamberlin  and  Hill,  are  exception- 
ally handsome  and  harmonious  in  design  and 
proportions.  In  many  varieties  of  native  stone 
the  architect  finds  a  serviceable  and  sightly 
material,  combinations  of  which  can  be  effect- 
ively utilized  for  exterior  embellishment.  Den- 
ver supports,  among  others  of  the  profession, 
the  following  notable  architects: 

John  W.  Roberts,  Architect,  rooms  36  and  37, 
Railroad   Building,  has  planned  and  superin- 
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tended  here  buildings  of  a  character  significant 
of  his  acquirements  for,  and  experience  in,  his 
profession,  among  the  rest  the  Windsor  Hotel 
and  baths,  Governor  Evans'  eight-story  Railroad 
Building,  the  Cheesman,  Clayton,  Barclay, 
Pioneer,  and  new  Jacobson  buildings,  St.  John's 
College  for  "Women,  at  'Wolfe  Hall ;  the  Denver 
City  Railway  Co.'s  stables  and  car  houses,  and 
many  handsome  residences 
of  Denver  and  its  environs. 

Jlr.  Roberts  has  been  a 
prominent  architect  here  fur 
ten  years.  He  followed  the 
pursuit  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  for  many  yeare  before 
that,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  and  of 
the  Western  Association  of 
Architects.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  large  and  sub- 
stantial work,  but  does  not 
for  that  reason  hold  himself 
above  the  execution  of  ordi- 
nary buildings.  He  invites 
correspondence,  and  will  sub- 
mit sketches  and  estimates  of 
cost  at  any  time  for  churches, 
hotels,  theatres,  court  houses, 
schools,  depots,  banking  and 
office  buildings,  residences, 
office  fixtures,  church  furni- 
ture, decorations,  architect- 
ural and  artistic  designs  for 
stone,  wood  or  iron. 

F.  E.  Edbrooke  &  Co., 
Architects,  are  doing  a  busi- 
ness hereabouts  of  between 
one  and  two  millions  a  year. 
They  occupy  rooms  at  43 
Tabor  Block.  The  following 
are  examples  of  the  charac- 
ter of  work  entrusted  to 
them,  and  of  their  skill  and 
attainments  in  their  profes- 
sion :  "William  Ruth's  resi- 
dence, which  co.st  Sl.5,000, 
William  Fullerton's,  §20,000; 
S.  C.  Young's  §16,000,  and 
II.  .1.  Lawrence's  $30,000;  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  §8.5,000;  the  Unity  Church,  §45,000 
(churches  seating  1,200  and  850  people,  respec- 
tively) and  the  following  business  blocks: 
The  Tabor  five-story  stone  block,  §160,000 ;  the 
Patterson  and  Thomas  five-storj- block,  §115,000; 
the  Essex  Building,  six  stories,  $75,000;  the 
Cheever  Building,  six  stories  also,  §105,000,  and 


the  JIasonic  Temple,  seven  stories,  §2.50,000. 
They  have  completed  plans  for  a  new  eight- 
story  building,  to  cost  §400,000,  and  the  contract 
has  been  let  them ;  and  have  submitted  designs, 
which  have  been  accepted,  for  the  Catholic 
Cathedral,  to  cost  $500,000.  They  have  also 
recently  designed  H.  C.  Brown's  new  nine- 
story  hotel,  now  under  construction  at  Broad- 
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way  and  Seventeenth  streets,  which  is  ti_ 
§1,000,000. 

The  principals  in  this  firm  are  F.  E.  Edbrooke 
and  W.  A.  Marian.  Mr.  Edbrooke  came  here 
from  Chicago,  where  he  had  attained  to  a  lead- 
ing position  among  AVestern  architects,  by  the 
character  of  the  work  constructeii  from  his 
designs    and   under  his   supervision.     He   has 
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acquired  a  considerable  fortune  during  a  long 
and  successful  career,  and  is  a  director  of  the 


THE    TABOR    BLOCK. 

Equitable  Building  &  Loan  Association,  and 
also  of  the  Wyoming  &  Denver  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Marian  is  a  New  Yorker,  and  was 
bred  to  his  business  in  the  Empire  State.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Technical 
School  of  New  York  City. 
Both  he  and  IMr.  Edbrooke 
exhibit  marked  talent  in  the 
matter  of  design,  as  well  as 
practical  knowledge  of  cli- 
mate, materials  and  the  pre- 
vailing taste,  necessary  to 
construction  in  a  city  like 
Denver  orstate  like  Colorado. 

Music  AND  Drama,  paint- 
ed hand  in  hand  in  play- 
house frescoes,  and  almost 
inseparable  in  modern  shows 
are  rendered  as  even  a  share 
of  homage  hy  the  peojile  of 
Denver,  as  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  either  could  de- 
sire. There  are  schools  here 
of  both  lyric  and  strictly 
dramatic  art,  choral  and 
philharmonic  organizations; 
and  in  the  Tabor  Grand 
Opera  House  and  the  new 
Metropolitan,  theaters  as 
complete  in  every  essential 
for  the  "mimetic  life  and 
passion  of  the  stage,"  as 
money  well  can  make  them. 

Some  very  large  establish- 
ments are  sustained  by  the 
music  loving  public,  among  others,  the  following: 

The   M.\son   &   Hamlin   Okgan  and    Piano 
Company  of  Boston  is  rejiresented  here  by  Mr. 


D.  H.  Ludlow,  of  1654  California  street.  This 
comi^any  produces  about  thirty  pianos  and 
ninety  organs  a  week.  A  number  of  improve- 
ments have  been  patented  by  them,  ■which 
make  these  instruments  the  best  in  this  country. 
They  are  certainly  the  most  popular. 

Mr.  Ludlow  was  with  this  company  in  Bos- 
ton, before  he  came  here.  He  has  three  men 
on  the  road  in  Colorado,  and  does  an  extensive 
business  in  AVyoming,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Texas  and  New  Mexico,  in  sheet  music, 
besides  selling  many  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
the  superior  pianos  and  organs  made  by  this 
company  every  year. 

This  house  is  sole  representative  in  this  sec- 
tion also  for  the  celebrated  "Swisher  edition"  of 
sheet  music.  The  most  complete  stock  of  ten 
cent  sheet  music  to  be  found  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  is  that  carried  by  it.  High  priced 
lines  are  also  handled  and  any  music  published 
can  be  furnished  by  this  establishment. 


MASON  4  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. — D.  H.  LUDLOW,  MAN.iGER. 


The  illustration  accompanying  this  matter  is  a 
view  of  the  company's  salesroom,  which  is  admir- 
ably fitted  up  for  the  business  it  is  engaged  in. 
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The  King  Piano  Co.,  B.  Barlow,  president ; 
F.  A.  INIetcalf,  secretary  and  treasurer,  is 
located  in  the  Barth  Block,  Sixteenth  street, 
between  Stout  and  Champa  streets.  This  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1887,  with  a  large 
capital,  and  has  an  immense  trade  through  this 
State,  and  in  the  city.  It  has  a  large  and  hand- 
some store,  decorated  with  choice  paintings, 
engravings,  etc.,  and  is  handling  chiefly  the 
Chickering,  Sohmer,  Belming,  Hallett  &  Cums- 
ton,  Harrington  and  New  England  pianos,  and 
the  Wilcox  &  White,  Newman  Bros,  and  Taber 
organs.  Tlie  company  has  close  relations  with 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and 
can  guarantee  all  the  instruments  sold  by  it. 
It  has  agents  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 


The  Kxight-McCluee  Music  Co.,  1637  to 
1G43  Lawrence  street,  the  largest  concern  here 
engaged  in  handling  pianos,  organs,  musical 
instruments  and  merchandise,  was  established 
in  1874,  and  has  patrons  in  all  of  Denver's  trade 
territory.  The  company  has  three  men  on  the 
road  selling  for  it  and,  including  its  salesmen, 
porters,  tuners,  etc.,  about  twenty  employes  here, 
and  has  special  agencies  for  the  following  pianos : 
Steinway,  Decker  Bros.,  AVeber,  Knabe,  Fischer, 
Everett,  Kimball  and  C.  A.  Smith  &  Co.,  and 
foi-  the  Estey  and  Kimball  organs.  A  stock  of 
these  valued  at  §75,000  or  more  is  carried,  and 
all  sales  are  warranted.  The  company's  place 
of  business  is  known  generally  as  the  "  Temple 
of  Music." 
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State,  and  draws  upon  Wyoming,  Kansas  and 
New  Mexico  also  for  custom.  Heretofore  the 
company  has  handled  only  pianos  and  organs, 
but  early  next  year  a  department  of  "  small 
goods"  and  sheet  music  will  be  added.  The 
company's  motto  is:  "Elegant  instruments. 
Eastern  prices,  easy  terms." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Metcalf,  who  manages  the  business, 
is  an  enterprising  man  of  large  business  expe- 
rience. The  aim  of  the  management  has  been  to 
create  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  reliability, 
and  in  this  endeavor  it  has  .succeeded.  The 
popularity  of  this  house  is  enhanced  by  the 
monthly  mimcales  given  to  its  patrons,  enter- 
tainments in  which  only  the  best  talent  of  the 
city  takes  part. 


The  principals  in  this  company  are  W.  W. 
Knight,  president;  A.  K.  Clark,  vice-president, 
L.  W.  Waterbury,  Secretary,  and  Geo.  H. 
Campbell,  treasurer,  all  of  them  gentlemen 
experienced  in  the  business  by  long  connection 
with  it  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Opening  of  the  New  Metropolitan  Theater, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  histrionic  muses 
September  23d  last,  delighted  2.500  eager  patrons 
of  the  drama  assembled  for  the  occasion. 
Appointments  and  decorations  new  and  orig- 
inal in  feature — and  upon  which  wealth  and 
taste  and  public  spirit  had  evidently  been  lav- 
ished to  sustain  the  character  claimed  for  the 
city  in  the  choice  by  this  house  of  its  name — 
innovations  affording  a  greater  measure  of  com- 
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fort  and  relaxation  that  the  old  arrangement  of 
the  seats,  were  especially  gratifying  to  the 
throng  in  attendance. 

The  Metropolitan  differs  from  any  other  house 
in  the  West  in  one  particular.  What  is  known 
as  the  parquet  circle  has,  by  a  change  in  the 
construction  of  the  lower  floor,  been  expunged 
from  the  box-plan  entirely,  and  the  seats  there, 
rise,  in  one  unbroken  gradation,  from  the 
•orchestra  rail  to  the  lobby  wall.  The  tiers 
describe  the  segment  of  a  circle  that  brings 
•every  occupant  of  them  in  line  with  the  center 
of  the  stage.  There  is  the  usual  balcony  and 
gallery,  and  seven  handsome  mezzanine  boxes. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  matter  of 
exits,  and  twelve  great  doors  open  into  the 
vestibule,  whose  massive  portal  is  an  adornment 
to  Cleveland  Place. 

The  stage-setting  on  the  opening  night 
showed  that  behind  the  lights  are  all  the 
mechanical  devices  that  give  vraisemblance  and 
reality  to  the  mimic  representations  of  life,  and 
to  the  pageants  of  the  stage.  The  dimensions 
here  are  on  a  scale  that  may  fairly  be  termed 
grand  ;  the  proscenium  arch  and  openings  are 
everywhere  sufficient  for  any  of  the  ordinary 
spectacles  of  the  day.  The  conveniences  for 
the  players,  too,  rank  and  file,  are  better  than 
usually  afforded. 

The  prevailing  tones  in  the  embellishment  of 
the  house  are  a  mellow  combination  of  terra 
cotta  and  gold.  There  is  a  striking  frieze  and 
two  fine  panels,  from  which,  the  eye  is  dull, 
indeed,  that  is  not  soon  transported  to  the 
gairish  lights,  and  the  blue  plush  field  of 
the  parquet  seats,  and  the  vivid  drop, 
painted  by  Eugene  Balfour,  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, especially  engaged  to  come  here  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  execution  of  the  frescoes 
of  the  ceiling  that  the  labor  of  the  artists  has 
been  most  successfully  crowned.    The  subject 
happily  chosen  "Ariel  directing  the   spirits  of 
the  storm",  is  portrayed  with  a  fine  conception 
of  the  imagery  of  Shakespeare's  "Tempest." 
"The  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seemed  to  besiege  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble; 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shal;e." 

The  Metropolitan  is  managed  by  C.  BI.  F. 
Bush,  for  thirteen  years  in  this  line,  who  will 
present  only  the  best  attractions  that  can  be 
secured.  It  is  owned  by  a  syndicate  of  English 
capitalists,  and  cost  to  build  and  furnish  com- 
plete, in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000. 

The  high  standard  fixed  for  the  Tabor 
at  its  opening  in  1881,    when  Emma  Abbott 


and  company  were  the  attraction,  has  been 
adhered  to,  to  this  day,  and  none  but  the  celeb- 
rities or  their  entourages  have  trod  its  boards. 

Instructions  are  Given  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  arts  by  private  masters,  and  at 
the  College  of  Arts  of  the  Denver  University. 
While  no  person  of  marked  talents  in  the  fine 
arts  has  yet  proceeded  from  Denver,  there  are 
several  excellent  resident  engravers,  and  it  may 
verily  be  said  of  the  mountain  landscaj^es  of 
the  photographer  .Tackson  that  they  "hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature." 

The  Art  Emporium  Co.,  820  Sixteenth  street, 
was  established  in  1885,  by  J.  G.  Smith  and 
others,  who  invested  S5000  capital  to  supply  the 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts  here,  with  paintings  in 
oil  and  water  colors,  fine  etchings  and  engrav- 
ings. They  have  been  quite  successful  in 
establishing  a  basiness  of  this  character,  and 
their  collection  is  well  worth  a  visit.  In  their 
gallerj'  may  be  found  work  by  such  artists  as 
Moran,  Kingsley,  Poore,  Insle\%  Carr,  and 
others,  all  of  them  of  high  repute,  together  with 
many  examples  of  the  prevailing  fashions  in 
frames,  etchings,  and  engravings ;  also  articles 
of  an  aesthetic  character. 

They  also  carry  a  full  line  of  artists'  material, 
such  as  oil,  water  colors  and  pastels,  canvas, 
brushes  and  oils. 

A  factor}'  is  maintained  also  in  conjunction 
with  the  gallery,  in  which  gold,  bronze,  white 
and  gold,  and  oxydized  silver  frames,  of  the 
latest  designs,  are  made  to  order  under  the 
supervision  of  W.  J.  Huston,  president  of  the 
company,  a  skillful  gilder  who  has  eight  men 
under  his  direction.  Mr.  J.  G.  Smith  is  treas- 
urer and  manager,  and  Ed.  Treganza,  secretary 
of  the  company. 

The  Libraries  of  Denver  are  the  Mercantile, 
of  20,000  volumes,  the  Free  School  Library,  5,000 
volumes,  the  State  Library,  Supreme  Court  and 
Symes  Law  Libraries,  and  that  of  the  Catholic 
Library  Association.  The  Mercantile  Library 
was  established  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Members  of  that  body,  and  persons  guaranteed 
by  them,  are  entitled  to  all  its  privileges.  It  is 
especially  full  and  complete  in  works  relating 
to  Colorado.  The  Public  Library  does  not 
permit  its  books  to  be  taken  from  the  rooms, 
but  as  with  the  Mercantile  Library,  its  reading 
rooms  are  free  to  all. 

The  Colorado  Scientific  Society  has  for  its 
object  the  interchange  of  information  on  topics 
of  natural  science,  and  "  to  build  up  a  museum 
of  natural  history  that  shall  be  accessible  to 
the  general  public."   An  appropriation  furuished 
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by  the  State  has  been  devoted  by  the  State 
Historical  Society  to  secure  relics  of  the  cliff 
dwellers  and  other  antiquities  of  Colorado,  and 
the  collection  thus  acquired  is  said  to  be  the 
most  notewortliy  in  the  country. 

Eepresentatives  of  scholarship  and  superior 
attainments  may  be  found  here  in  every  walk 
of  life.  Mr.  H.  B.  Chamberlin,  whose  gift  of  an 
observatory  to  the  University  of  Denver  that 
cost  $50,000  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  a 
real  estate  and  investment  agent  of  the  city. 
His  affairs  are  described  more  in  detail  in 
another  part  of  this  book.  Col.  Frank  Hall, 
the  author  of  an  exhaustive  history  of  Colorado, 
is  a  veteran  journalist  of  the  State.  Capable 
writers  are  attached  to  the  daily  press,  and  the 
newspapers — the  voice  of  the  people — exhibit 
the  untrammelled  spirit  of  a  characterful 
community.  Every  party,  sect,  occupation  and 
interest,  has  its  vigorous  exponent.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  recount  some  of  the  pioneer 
newspaper  experiences,  but  "  space  forbids." 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  has  a  name 
which,  coupled  with  that  of  its  senior  proprie- 
tor, John  Arkins,  is  familiar  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  the  first  paper  published  here, 
its  original  issue  having  been  run  off  in  the 
spring  of  18-59.  W.  IST.  Byers,  its  founder,  is  a 
leading  capitalist  of  the  city.  Me.ssrs.  Arkins 
and  J.  W.  Burrell  now  own  it.  It  has  a  thorough 
telegraphic  and  local  news  service,  and  about 
13,000  daily  circulation  ;  on  Sundays,  when  24 
pages  are  printed,  at  least  20,000.  It  is  the  only 
Democratic  daily  in  Colorado,  but  not,  for  all 
that,  a  mere  party  organ,  and  is  ably  and  well 
edited.  The  News  has  a  well-equipped  job 
department. 

The  Denver  Republican,  also  an  eight-page 
morning  daily,  has  about  14,000  circulation; 
perhaps  a  half  more  on  Sundays,  when  it  is  24 
pages.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  press 
ordinary,  it  has  a  staff  organization  comprising, 
besides  its  salaried  force,  100  paid  correspond- 
ents in  the  West,  and  such  special  writers  as 
Bill  Nye,  Howard  Fielding  and  Edgar  L.  Wake- 
man.  It  is  Republican  in  politics,  positive  in 
tone  and  expression,  and  has  both  character  and 
influence.  The  Republican  has  its  own  building, 
and  as  fine  a  mechanical  equipment  as  any 
paper  beyond  the  Missouri.  K.  G.  Cooper  is 
president  of  the  proprietary  compan}',  and  man- 
ager of  its  business  ;  Crawford  Hill  is  secretary, 
and  W.  F.  Robinson,  treasurer. 

The  Republican  Publishing  Co.,  Printers, 
Binders,  Lithographers,  Stationers  and  Engrav- 
ers, at  1616  to  1622  Blake  street,  make  a  specialty 


of  county  and  bank  work  for  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Wyoming  and  Utah.  They  have  about 
forty  hands  employed,  and  complete  facilities 
for  presswork,  binding,  etc.,  superior,  in  fact,  to 
those  of  any  other  Denver  house  of  the  kind,  and 
they  carry  a  full  line  of  legal  blanks.  Their 
representatives  are  on  the  road  the  year  round. 

These  branches  of  this  company's  business 
are  managed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Robinson,  who  is 
known  throughout  the  State  as  a  thorough  and 
practical  job  printer  and  business  man. 

The  Daily  Times  is  a  lively  paper,  and  the 
Colorado  Journal,  the  only  German  daily,  a  very 
good  one.  Field  and  Farm  is  edited  by  Captain 
Cutler,  whose  opinions  upon  the  agriculture  of 
the  State  are  presented  in  the  chapter  of  this 
work  on  Colorado.  He  is  a  pioneer  of  the  State 
and  is  an  authority  upon  all  topics  connected 
with  the  soil.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  an 
associate  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Bayard  Taylor,  E. 
Faxon  (the  first  of  American  humorists),  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  and  other  literary  lights.  Mr. 
Wilcox,  liis  partner,  is  also  a  veteran  newspaper 
man.  The  utterances  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Review  likewise  carry  weight  with  a  large  con- 
stituency. 

The  Commercial  Organizations  are  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade, 
which  has  exerted  its  influence  to  forward  pro- 
gress on  many  occasions  of  public  moment,  and 
which  publishes  and  circulates  an  annual 
report  that  is  a  record  of  Denver's  material 
advancement ;  the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  pro- 
tective and  progressive  in  policy ;  the  Mining 
Exchange  and  the  Produce  Exchange.  The 
Colorado  Club  and  the  Denver  Club  are  social 
organizations  of  business  men,  whose  chief  pub- 
lic function  is  the  entertainment  of  distinguished 
strangers. 

Charity  and  Christian  Fellowship  and  the 
Humanities  are  in  no  wise  neglected  among  a 
people,  many  of  whom,  in  the  task  of  founding 
city  and  State,  have  survived  themselves  the 
"  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune."  The 
altars  of  every  creed  are  planted  here,  and  hos- 
pitals and  asylums,  orphanages  and  dispensaries, 
missions  and  sheltering  folds,  as  well  as  costly 
sanctuaries,  testify  to  works  as  well  as  faith  by 
the  believers  of  Denver. 

The  Hotels  of  Denver,  some  forty  or  fifty 
in  number,  may,  as  elsewhere,  be  easily  graded 
into  high-priced,  moderate  and  cheap,  excellent 
and  indifferent.  Few,  however,  can  be  charged 
with  either  a  doubtful  or  a  frugal  hospitality. 
The  markets  are  bountifully  supplied  with  all 
that  the  land  affords,  and  the  boarding  houses 
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and  restaurants,  as  well  as  hotels,  are  enabled 
to  present  a  lengthy  bill  of  fere  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance on  Eastern  charges.  As  for  the  accom- 
modations furnished,  the  Windsor  and  Albany 
solicit  and  get  perhaps  the  fullest  share  of  ultra 
fashionable  patronage,  but  the  two  houses  here- 
inafter sketched  are  just  as  thoroughly  managed. 

The  American  House,  the  first  house  of  first- 
rate  character  opened  in  Denver,  was  built  in 
1S69  by  an  enterprising  citizen,  John  W.  Smith, 
who,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  from 
pioneers  of  the  city,  was  considered  by  the 
conservatives  of  that  early  period,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  time  in  his  undertaking,  although 
the  house  then  was  only  half  the  size  it  is  now. 
The  business  prospered,  notwithstanding  ad- 
verse opinion,  and  the  house  has  enjoyed  repu- 
tation as  the  best  kept  in  the  city,  from  that 
day  to  this. 

It  was  managed  for  some  years  by  ]Mr.  Chas.  H. 
Smith,  now  President  and  iNIanager  of  the  Con- 
solidated Electric  Company,  but  has  now  passed 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Thiemeyer, 
who  was  steward  and  assistant  manager  under 
Mr.  Smith,  and  was  impressed  in  that  capacity 
with  his  business  principles,  method,  and 
discipline.    Mr.  Thiemeyer  is  the  sort  of  man 


has  been  of  that  practical  kind  which  easily 
achieves  success  in  such  an  undertaking. 


THE  KICHELIBU — C.  W.  HUNSICKEK,  PKOPEIBTOK. 

The  Eichelieu,  Tremont  street,  near  Broad- 
way, is  a  new  house,  opened  May  1st,  1889,  by 
C.  W.  Hunsicker,  formerly  of  Philadelphia.  It 
is  elegantly  furnished  and  decorated, and  is  cen- 
trally located.  The  service  here  and  the  cuisine 
are  the  best  that  money  can  procure.  No  two 
rooms  in  it  are  furnished  alike. 
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to  hold  the  share  of   public  favor  the  house  From  the  fact  that  this  house  has  a  select  pat- 

enjoys,  as  Mr.  Smith  was  before  him,   and  to      ronage  and  fills  a  want  long  felt  for  a  hotel  of 
give  it  additional  popularity.    His  experience      that  character,  it  difi'ers  from  any  other  west  of 
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Chicago.  The  feature  of  home  comforts  and 
hotel  advantages  combined,  has  made  it  both 
popular  and  successful.  Musicales,  hops,  ger- 
mans,  and  other  forms  of  fashionable  entertain- 
ment, held  in  its  parlors,  make  life  enjoyable  at 
The  Richelieu. 

Street  Railroads  furnish  means  for  ordinarj' 
conveyance  to  all  parts  of  Denver  and  its 
suburbs.  The  Denver  City  Railway  Co.,  char- 
tered in  1867,  has  its  tracks  laid  on  the  principal 
streets,  and  almost  any  point  in  the  business 
part  of  the  city  may  be  reached  by  it.  An 
auxiliaiy  organization,  the  Denver  City  Cable 
Railway  Co.,  having  the  same  principals,  has 
just  completed  a  cable  road,  and  it  has  lieen  in 
operation  since  November  1st,  last.  Additional 
streets  will  be  covered  by  this  cable  line,  and  it 
will  proceed  to  a  terminus  six  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city.  The  parks  and  other  places 
of  resort  are  on  these  routes.  The  power  house 
has  an  extra  fine  equipment,  so  as  to  allow  for 
the  increased  traffic  to  be  expected  from  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city.  The  horse  line  has 
been  of  great  service  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
city,  and  this  addition  to  the  transit  facilities 
must  accelerate  its  expansion  still  more. 

The  Denver  Tr.vmway  Co.,  a  local  organ- 
ization, began  cable-railway  construction  during 
1888.  Many  other  projects  for  rapid  transit, 
especially  in  the  suburbs,  have  been  accelerated 
by  this  enterprise,  which,  "pushed  by  Denver 
men,  and  built  with  Denver  money,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  permanent  and  substantial 
growth  of  the  city,  and  an  illustration  of  the 
faith  her  own  people  have  in  her  future."  The 
materials  even,  for  this  road,  are  of  home 
production. 

This  company  has  $1,000,000  capital  stock. 
The  road  and  its  equipment  is  bonded  for 
$3(55,000,  the  first  cost  of  constructing  the  road- 
bed and  power  house,  and  furnishing  machinery, 
and  rolling  stock,  all  of  which  are  of  the  most 
substantial  character.  It  is  altogether  about 
eighteen  miles  long.  Extensions  and  cross  lines 
are  being  constructed  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  Denver  &  Berkeley  Park  Rapid  Transit 
Company  was  established  in  June  or  July,  of 
1888,  and  has  a  .capital  stock  of  §300,000.  Its 
offices  are  in  the  Tabor  Block,  in  the  same  place 
with  the  Denver  Land  &  Security  Company, 
hereinafter  described.  It  was  organized  by  the 
same  principals,  to  construct  a  street  railway 
and  rapid  transit  line  from  Denver  to  Berkeley, 
a  distance  of  over  three  and  one-fourth  miles. 
The  starting  point  of  this  line  is  Gallup  avenue  ; 
the  terminus,  Berkele3'  Lake  ;  the  fare  is  five 


cents  from  or  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  over  the 
whole  route.  Connection  is  made  with  the 
cable  road,  and  passengers  are  carried  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  on  each  line. 
Trains  run  on  a  single  track  every  twenty 
minutes.  The  company  has  five  motors  and 
eight  cars  in  service  already,  and  is  carrying  an 
average  of  about  three  thousand  passengers  to 
Berkeley  Park  every  day. 

The  park  is  situated  where  the  land  is  rolling, 
and  there  is  a  gentle  slope  of  the  surface  down  to 
the  water's  edge;  fi-om  it  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Rockies  can  be  obtained.  The  lake  is  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  and  the  park  adjoining 
it  contains  about  IfiO  acres.  There  is  a  drive- 
way encircling  tlie  lake,  and  many  of  Denver's 
most  stylish  turnouts  can  be  seen  here  of  an 
afternoon.  The  lake  is  supplied  with  a  num- 
ber of  row  boats  and  an  elegant  little  steam 
launch.  There  is  a  restaurant,  and  a  couple  of 
commodious  pavilions,  where  visitors  can  sit 
and  get  a  view  of  the  lake  and  mountains.  The 
place  and  all  connected  with  it  is  under  the 
efficient  management  of  JohnElitch,  Jr.,  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  all  the  pleasure  seekers  of 
Colorado. 

The  L^niversity  Park  Railway  and  Electric 
Company,  which  has  ofifices  at  Fifteenth  and 
Lawrence  sti'eets,  was  incorporated  in  March 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  electric 
street  railway,  from  the  Broadway  Cable,  at 
Alameda  avenue,  eastward  to  University  avenue, 
thence  southward  to  University  Park,  three 
and  a  half  miles.  Its  capital  stock  of  §75,000 
was  soon  subscribed,  and  the  railway  has  been 
built  by  the  property  owners  along  this  line. 
The  road  is  operated  on  the  Thomson-Houston 
system  of  overhead  wires,  and  was  started  with 
three  cars  November  1st  last. 

Projects,  arising  doubtless  from  the  increase 
of  population,  have  been  mooted  for  other 
suburban  resorts,  and  are  interesting  those  who 
are  likely  to  undertake  them.  As  it  is  there 
are  many  means  of  recreation.  There  are 
excellent  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  for 
the  speeding  of  horses,  and  at  Ovei-land  Park,  a 
first  rate  course  for  both  trotting  and  running. 
For  those  with  a  bent  for  summer  travel  the 
mountains  present  the  opportunity  for  excur- 
sions. Manitou,  one  of  the  favorite  watering 
places  of  the  West,  lies  at  the  foot  of  Pike's 
Peak,  but  a  few  hours'  ride  by  rail  from  Denver. 
There  is  a  carriage  road  from  the  base  to  the 
summit  now,  and  by  May  next,  a  "  cog-wheel " 
railway  will  be  ready  to  make  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain. 


DENVER  AS  A  RAILROAD  CENTER. 


Transportation  Facilities. 


^^^J^^  RACTICALLY,     now-a- 
./;axJC       /V*i.;<     (jayg^    the    rank    and 

power  of  a  trade  cen- 
ter are  measured  by  its 
transportation  facili- 
ties. Railroads  having 
32,000  miles  of  main 
line  and  branches,  pro- 
vide for  Denver  an 
easy  means  of  communi- 
cation and  traific  with  all 
the  great  commercial  cities  of 
the  country,  and  through  them 
with  the  world  at  large.  There  are 
direct  routes  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Louis,  jMem])his,  and  lower  Mississippi 
points.  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  ports,  the 
City  of  Mexico,  California  and  Oregon,  Idaho 
and  Montana.  "Within  the  State  of  Colorado 
are  4,300  miles  of  broad  and  narrow  gauge  roads, 
feeders  chiefly  to  the  trunk  lines  that  traverse 
the  region  of  the  Rockies  but  with  one  important 
exception,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  a  system 
in  itself 

The  Union  Pacific,  the  Missouri  Pacific  of 
the  Gould  southwestern  system,  the  Burlington, 
the  Rock  Island  and  the  Santa  Fe,  are  separate 
roads  to  Kansas  City  ;  three  of  them,  the  Rock 
Island,  the  Burlington  and  Santa  Fe,  thence 
proceeding  eastward  to  Chicago.  The  Union 
Pacific  and  Burlington  are  highways  to  Omaha, 
pursuing  thence  a  com-se  to  Chicago  and  the 
cities  of  the  Northwest.  The  Rock  Island  goes 
to  St.  Joe,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  St.  Louis 
from  Kansas  City.  Memphis  and  lower  >iver 
points  may  be  reached  either  by  way  of  St. 
Louis,  or  by  the  new  Furt  AVorth  &  Texas  road 
recently  put  in  operation,  which  is  a  route  also 
to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  through  Fort 
Worth  and  Dallas,  the  most  thriving  of  Texas 
cities.  To  the  south  from  Denver  again,  the 
Santa  Fe,  running  through  Albuquerque  to  El 
Paso,  strikes  there  the  Mexican  Central,  and 
also  afl'ords  a  way  to  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of 
California.     Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  mav 


also  be  reached  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  its  connec- 
tions, and  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  by  the 
Rio  Grande's  and  Colorado  Midland's  connec- 
tion with  the  Union  Pacific.  Oregon  centers 
are  rendered  accessible  by  the  Union  Pacific's 
Oregon  Short  Line ;  Idaho  and  Montana  opened 
up  to  travel  and  trattic  by  other  branches  of  the 
same  system. 

There  are  now  seventy-one  arrivals  and 
departures  of  passenger  trains  daily  from  the 
Union  Depot  of  Denver,  and  more  than  150,000 
car  loads  of  freight  were  received  here  in  1888. 
The  trunk  lines  give  the  city's  trade  its  greatest 
scope,  and  naturally  claim  attention  first.  These 
are  described  as  follows: 

The  UiNiox  Pacific's  original  trans-continen- 
tal line  stretches  from  Council  Bluffs,  opposite 
Omaha,  to  Ogden,  Utali,  1,035  miles.  About 
half  way  between  these  terminals  is  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  from  which  place  a  branch  106  miles 
long  extends  southward  to  Denver.  Over  this 
route  there  are  two  through  trains  daily,  one  of 
them  the  "Overland  Flyer."  At  the  same  time 
two  express  trains  of  this  same  company  leave 
Kansas  City  and  run  over  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railway,  of  the  Kansas  division  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  through  middle  Kansas,  directly  to 
Denver.  This  latter  line  was  built  in  1870,  so 
soon  as  the  rising  importance  of  Denver  as  a 
trade  center  began  to  be  apparent,  and  was  the 
second  road  to  make  a  terminal  of  the  city. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  is  640  miles  long,  with 
branches  and  spurs,  besides,  in  Kansas,  aggre- 
gating 1,350  miles  of  rail.  These  open  to  the 
trade  of  Denver  a  large  part  of  Central  and 
Northern  Kansas  and  Eastern  Colorado,  as  the 
stem  and  branches  of  the  Union  Pacific  proper 
do  Northern  and  Middle  Colorado,  Wyoming 
and  Nebraska,  as  well  as  Oregon  and  the  Terri- 
tories along  the  northern  border  of  the  Union. 

The  system  of  the  Union  Pacific  presents 
altogether  6,500  miles  of  road  to  the  merchants 
of  Denver,  by  which  to  reach  the  markets  of  the 
great  West. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  885  miles  of  road  in 
Colorado  ;  about  half  of  it,  owing  to  the  moun- 
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tainous  character  of  the  country  through  which 
the  lines  run,  narrow  gauge.  On  these  lines  are 
Golden,  Georgetown,  Leadville  and  Gunnison, 
centers  of  mining  industry  renowned  for  the 
precious  character  of  mineral  product  yielded  in 
their  vicinity,  Idaho  Springs,  Clear  Creek, 
Platte  and  Boulder  Canyons,  the  Colorado 
"Parks,"  and  otlier  places  of  resort  affording 


opportunity  for  the  "Alpine  Tours,"  which  are  a 
feature  of  the  excursion  travel  on  the  Union 
Pacific,  in  the  summer  season.  Three  of  these 
tours  from  Denver  as  focal  point,  will  comprise 
all  that  is  most  picturesque,  grand  and  unique 
in  Colorado's  scenery. 

Nearly  all  the  minor  lines  centering  at  Den- 
ver, in  fact,  are  controlled  and  operated  by  the 
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Union  Pacific,  and  many  parts  of  the  State  most 
desirable  for  mininp-,   acrricnltnral,  pastoral   or 


business  enterprise,  and  most  attractive  to  the 
sightseer  or  sportsman,  are  made  available  by 
its  subdivisions. 

Denver  can  be  made  a  halting  place  en  route 
by  those  who  would  proceed  further  and  behold 
the  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Pacific 
Slope  and  Alaska,  for  the  Union   Pacific  is  a 


great  national  highway,  part  of  the  first  line  of 
railroad  c.  mipleted  across  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  great  Amer- 
ican desert,  but  now  the 
most  promising  and  fruit- 
lul  region  of  the  Union. 
It  was  conceived  and  its 
>■•  'Hstruction  authorized  as 
:i  war  measure,  and  time 
lias  demonstrated  that  it 
was  wisely  planned.  It 
'"■(.■upies  the  best  belt  of 
cnuntry  of  any  of  the 
Liroat  trans-montane  roads 
and  has  immunity  from 
I  lie  alkaline  heat  of  the 
Southern  route  and  the 
liiireal  visitations  of  the 
Xiirthern.  The  passenger 
trains  of  this  road  have 
Tullman  sleepers  and 
lirst-class  appointments. 
The  roadbed,  rails,  cul- 
\  c-rts,  bridges  and  rolling 
>t  nek  are  such  as  to  insure 
Sliced  with  entire  safety. 
I'.xcursion  tickets  to  all 
l>rcinnnent  points  west  of 
the  Missouri  river  are  on 
sale  in  the  principal  cities 
nf  the  country.  Special 
rates  are  made  to  large 
jiarties.  Thomas  L.  Kim- 
liall,  located  at  Omaha, 
is  general  manager  of  the 
system ;  E.  L.  Lomax, 
( tmaha,  general  passenger 
agent ;  J.  K.  Choate,  Den- 
ver, superintendent  of  the 
Colorado  division  ;  J.  O. 
Bi'inkerhoff,  Kansas  City, 
(if  the  Kansas  division 
I  Kansas  Pacific) ;  D.  B. 
Keeler,  general  agent  at 
the  city  of  Denver. 

The  Burlington  &  Mis- 
si  11  Tvi  River  Railroad,  part 
of  the  great  Burlington 
system,  which  lately  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  greatest  railroad  strike 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  runs  vestibule 
trains  consisting  of  sleeping  cars,  dining  and 
free  reclining  chair  cars,  through  from  Chicago 
to  Denver  daily  via  Omaha,  and  daily  through 
trains  from  Denver  to  .St.  Louis  with  sleepers 
and  chair  cars.     It  is  about  650  miles  long,  and 
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is,  for  a  large  part  of  the  way,  a  straight  line 
through  Nebraska  paralleling  the  Kansas  border. 
It  connects  here  with  the  Denver  &  Eio  Grande 
and  at  Cheyenne  with  the  Union  Pacific,  for  all 
points  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Burlington  system  comprehends  nigh 
6,000  miles  of  road,  350  of  it  in  Colorado.  North- 
ern Illinois,  Southern 

Iowa  and  all  Nebraska     ^g-^j-  -^i^^.-—  — -^ 

are  most  thoroughly 
networked  by  its  lines. 
It  has  roads  in  eight 
States,  and  is  said  to 
be  destined  through 
the  Black  Hills  and 
other  territorial  min- 
ing country  to  the 
Pacific.  On  the  lines 
of  this  system  are  the 
largest  cities  and  most 
important  trade  cen- 
tres of  the  West  and 
Northwest :  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
•  DesMoines,  Burlington 
and  Dubuque,  Atchi- 
son, Kas.,  Peoria,  111., 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  and 
Clieyenne,  Wyo.  Den- 
ver is  reached  in  33 
hours  from  Chicago  by 
this  route,  with  but 
two  nights  spent  on 
the  road.  It  has 
played  an  important 
part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  in 
which  these  growing 
and  populous  places 
lie,  and  promises  to  do 
as  much  for  Denver. 
G.  H.  Crosby  is  the 
general  agent  of  the 
line  at  Denver,  with 
offices  at  1700  Larimer 
street. 

The  Kock  Isl.vnd 
KouTE  from  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  and  St. 
Joe  to  Denver,  Pueblo, 
and  Colorado  Springs, 
runs    vestibule    trains 


Eock  Island  company,  which  now  controls  and 
operates  in  six  States  3150  miles  of  railroad, 
15G0  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  Rock 
Island,  extending  northeastward  from  Chicago 
to  Watertown,  South  Dakota,  and  Sioux  Falls, 
having  on  its  various  divisions  the  cities  of  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  and  Council  Bluffs; 
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and  free  chair  cars,  over  its  plains  line,  the  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  and  Nebraska  railway,  leased  to  the 


Davenport,  Keokuk,  and  Des  IMoines;  Atchison 
and  Leavenworth:  built  now  southwestward  as 
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far  as  Oklahoma,  and  destined  still  farther 
toward  the  Pacific,  is,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  one  of  the  great  systems  of  the  West. 

It  is  providing  low  rate  harvest  excursions  to 
all  points  in  its  territory,  and  furnishing  the 
best  of  facilities  to  the  traveling  public  patron- 
izint;  it.  Connection  is  made  by  it  with  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  ^Midland 
roads,  leading  to  the  resorts  of  the  Rockies,  and 
with  the  Santa  Fe  and  other  lines  carrying 
passengers  to  California  and  Old  Mexico.  The 
Rock  Island  has  no  lands  of  its  own  to  sell  and 
no  particular  place  to  boom,  but  it  is  engaged 
(as  a  plan  contributing  most  to  its  own  business,) 
in  development  of  all  the  country  through 
which  it  passes.  Information  of  value  relating 
to  all  the  Western  States  on  its  lines  has  been 
collected  by  its  agents  and  will  be  furnished  to 
applicants  desirous  to  post  themselves  upon  the 
country  through  which  it  passes.  Tourists  find 
this  route  superior  in  point  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience to  those  longer  established  in  these 
parts.  Geo.  F.  Lee  is  General  Agent  of  its 
passenger  department,  and  G.  A.  Kimball, 
Assistant  General  Freight  Agent  at  Denver. 

The  Missouri  P.^cific  Railway  which,  with 
its  divergencies  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  com- 
prises more  than  a  third  part  of  the  great  Gould 
Southwestern  system  of  American  railways,  has 
a  main  stem  stretching  from  St.  Louis  via  St. 
Joe  and  Kansas  City  to  Pueblo,  120  miles  due 
south  from  Denver,  in  Colorado.  From  that 
place  its  traffic  is  carried  to  this  city  by  its 
auxiliary,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway. 
Trains  run  daily  over  this  route  between  Den- 
ver and  the  terminals  mentioned. 

Its  relations  with  the  Gould  roads  of  Texas 
and  the  Southwest  give  it  superior  facilities  for 
travel  and  traffic  in  the  direction  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  seaboard.  By  means 
of  its  connection  with  the  Rio  Grande  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  Colorado  may  be  reached,  and 
also  through  that  road's  relations  with  the  Union 
Pacific  all  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana  centers. 
The  company's  representative  here  is  P.  J. 
Flynn,  for  ten  years  formerly  with  the  Santa  Fe 
road's  traffic  department.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
offices  here  are  located  at  Seventeenth  and  Lar- 
imer streets. 

The  Santa  Fe,  the  greatest  of  the  Western 
railroad  systems,  indeed,  the  system  having 
greatest  mileage  of  any  in  the  country, 
maintains  a  daily  through  line  between  Denver 
and  Chicago,  via  Kansas  City.  The  Santa  Fe 
has,  with  its  branches,  almost  7,500  miles  of 
track,  390  in  Colorado.     It  has  greater  mileage 


in  Kansas,  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  New 
Mexico,  than  any  system  of  the  Southwest.  It 
is  thoroughly  equipped,  and  has  often  forced 
improvement  on  its  rivals  by  its  enterprise.  It 
was  the  first  road  to  put  on  vestibule  trains  in 
the  West ;  the  first  to  dispute  with  the  Gould 
system  its  supremacy  in  Texas,  and  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  its  hold  on  California.  It  has 
its  own  line  between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City ; 
owns  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  which 
has  its  Southern  terminal  at  Galveston ;  connects 
at  El  Paso  with  the  Mexican  Central  for  the 
capital  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  at  Benson, 
Arizona,  for  Guaymas,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
Mexico  (Gulf  of  California),  and  by  its  leased 
line, — the  Atlantic  &  Pacific, — reaches  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  in  Southern  California. 

It  has  developed,  by  its  policy,  the  Southern 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  stock  interests 
(largely  tributary  to  Denver),  and  has  exerted 
its  influence  for  the  upbuilding  of  all  this 
portion  of  the  Union.  It  has  no  competitor  in 
a  great  part  of  its  field,  and  is  the  only  avenue 
by  which  to  reach  many  places  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  The  celebrated  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs  are  on  'a  spur  of  this  line  in  the  Santa 
Fe  range  of  the  Rockies.  They  are  at  7,500  feet 
elevation,  in  a  delightful  location,  and  have  all 
the  conveniences  afforded  by  a  first-class  hotel, 
the    "Phcenix,"    conducted   by    the  company. 

The  Santa  Fe's  representative  in  Denver  is 
H.  G.  Krake,  General  Agent,  with  office  at  Seven- 
teenth and  Lawrence  streets. 

Three  Roads  Centering  Here  are  of  interest 
as  emphatically  Colorado  projects.  They  had 
their  inception  in  the  fertile  and  venturesome 
minds  of  Colorado  capitalists,  are  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  control  for 
Denver  a  vast  district  of  country,  remote  from 
as  well  as  adjacent  to  her.  They  are  enter- 
prises exhibiting  the  forward  character  of  men, 
and  the  scope  afl'airs  take  in  these  altitudes  of 
the  Rockies.  These  three  roads  are  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado  iNIidland  (or  Pike's 
Peak  route)  and  the  Denver,  Texas  &  Fort 
Worth.  Most  interesting  of  the  two  in  point  of 
origin  and  engineering  achievement,  is  the  first- 
named,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  most  wonderful, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  railroad  constructions  of  the 
continent. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  was 
a  bold  scheme  in  the  beginning,  no  less  than  to 
make  a  great  North  and  South  line,  we  are  told, 
from  Denver  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  although 
that  idea  was  abandoned,  the  achievement  of 
building  and    operating  a  narrow-gauge    road 
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through  the  very  heart  of  the  Rockies  has  made 
those  connected  with  the  project  no  less  re- 
nowned than  they  would  have  been  in  the  event 
of  success  with  the  original  pi'oject.  Eighteen 
hundred  miles  of  route,  skirting  tlie  snow-clad 
peaks  of  the  backbone  of  the  Continent — the 
landmarks  for  the  Argonauts  of  '49  and  '59  — ' 
surmounting  the  same  lofty  passes  that  afforded 
safe  but  toilsome  conduct  to  the  pioneers  of  the 
Pacific,  penetrating  the  riven  chasms  and  sun- 
less gorges  of  the  mighty  range,  stealing  along 
the  edge  of  giddy  heights,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
profound  abysses,  piercing  the  most  formidable 
Ijarriers  and  threading  way  through  the  most 
forbidding  prospects  that  engineering  has  yet 
encountered,  this  road  is  indeed  a  marvel — in  its 
conception  and  its  realization  ;  in  the  indescrib- 
able and  awe-inspiring  scenes  successively  un- 
folded ;  in  the  hidden  treasure  of  resources 
developed ;  but  most  of  all,  in  the  conquest  made 
of  adamantine  obstructions,  and  "  all  the  adverse 
bulk  of  Nature." 

And  yet,  while  it  everywhere  exhibits  the 
character  of  a  stupendous  undertaking,  it  is 
neither  a  dangerous  nor  a  tedious  trip  over  this 
Una.  Indeed,  it  is  the  route  usually  taken,  be- 
cause of  its  wonderful  diversity  and  grandeur, 
from  choice  rather  than  necessity.  A  main  line 
of  three  rails,  adapted  to  both  broad  and  narrow 
gauge  traffic,  extends  from  Denver  to  Pueblo 
and  Canon  City.  From  there  the  main  line  of 
the  narrow-gauge  road  sweeps  gently  round  over 
its  course,  northwestward  through  the  moun- 
tains, to  Ogden,  Utah.  It  is  on  this  main  stem 
that  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Arkansas,  3,000 
feet  deep,  is  penetrated,  and  the  Black  Canyon 
of  the  Gunnison,  deeper,  longer  and  darker  even 
tlian  the  Plutonian  shades  of  the  Arkansas.  At 
(^reen  river,  Utah,  a  view  is  permitted  en  passant, 
of  the  frowning  mouth  of  the  Colorado  canyons. 
Salt  Lake  City  is  on  this  division  (the  Eio 
Grande  AVestern)  a  short  distance  from  the 
western  terminus. 

From  Pueblo  southward  and  westward  the 
Eio  Grande  has  branches  leading  to  Trinidad, 
Durango  and  Silverton,  mining  camps  of  impor- 
tance. Toltec  Gorge  is  on  the  way  to  the  two 
last  named.  A  New  Mexican  division  stretching 
almost  to  ancient  Santa  Fe,  has  the  wonderful 
cliff  dwellings  upon  and  near  it.  Here,  too,  are 
clitfs  with  curious  archaii3  Indian  hieroglyphs 
carved  on  their  solid  faces.  Other  branches, 
links  and  lengths  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Colo- 
rado lead  to  Florence,  Leadville,  Gunnison, 
Ouray,  Glenwood  and  Aspen,  the  most  populous 
and  thriving  places  of  the  State. 


The  watering  places  and  resorts  on  the  Eio 
Grande,  are  numerous  and  widely  celebrated. 
Among  those  are  Palmer  Lake,  Colorado 
Springs,  Manitou,  Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Twin 
Lakes,  Trimble,  Poncha,  and  Glenwood  Springs. 
Volumes  have  been  written  descriptive  of  the 
sights,  the  attractions,  and  the  business  oppor- 
tunities along  this  route,  and  the  road  has 
spread  far  and  wide,  the  information  necessary 
for  tourist  and  sojourner.  It  has  agents  in  nearly 
every  city  of  note  in  the  land.  Its  manage- 
ment here  is  in  the  hands  of  able  men.  David 
H.  Moffat,  bank  president,  and  a  principal  in 
many  of  the  most  important  of  Western  enter- 
■  prises,  is  its  president.  Senator  E.  O.  Wolcott, 
its  counsel,  S.  K.  Hooper,  its  general  passenger 
agent.  In  its  directory  are  others  whose  names, 
like  these,  and  fortunes,  are  inseparably  identi- 
fied with  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the  fame  of 
Denver  and  Colorado. 

The  Color.vdo  Midl.vnd,  the  only  standard 
gauge  railway  crossing  the  Rockies  in  Colorado, 
begins  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  has  Denver  for  a 
terminal  by  means  of  its  arrangement  with  the 
Santa  Fe.  From  Colorado  Springs  it  runs 
directly  west  at  the  base  of  Pike's  Peak  (from 
which  it  gets  the  name  "Pike's  Peak  route,")  and 
speeds  tlirough  eight  tunnels  in  as  many  miles. 
From  the  Peak,  continuing  westward  still,  it 
progresses  by  Buena  Vista  to  Leadville,  the  third 
largest  city  of  the  State,  and  long  the  greatest 
mining  camji  in  the  world.  It  pierces  the  great 
continental  divide  through  the  Hagerman  tun- 
nel in  the  Saguache  i-ange,  at  an  elevation  of 
11,528  feet.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains it  circles  Hell  Gate,  on  the  Frying  Pan 
river,  leaves  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  behind, 
and  proceeds  through  the  Canon  Diablo  to  the 
Roaring  Fork  of  the  Grand  river.  Traversing 
Eoaring  Fork  valley  to  Aspen  and  Glenwood 
Springs,  it  finally  ends  at  New  Castle,  Grand 
river  valley,  Colorado,  428  miles  from  the  start. 
From  that  place  it  is  now  being  built  to  Grand 
Junction  to  make  connection  with  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Western,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  for  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden,  where  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central 
Pacific  join.  At  Denver  it  makes  connection 
with  all  the  express  trains  bound  east,  south 
and  west;  at  Colorado  Springs,  with  the  Santa 
Fe,  the  Rio  Grande  and  Fort  Worth  roads ;  at 
Buena  Vista,  Leadville,  Aspen  and  New  Castle, 
with  stage  lines  for  the  mountains.  The  din- 
ing stations  along  its  route  are  owned  by  the 
road,  and  in  a  country  abounding  in  fish  and 
game,  are  especially  well  kept. 
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The  scenery  along  the  Pike's  Peak  route  is 
both  varied  and  grand.  The  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  the  range,  and  the  descent  on  the 
other  side,  affords  the  traveler  one  continuous 
view  of  250  miles  of  the  wildest  and  most  awe 
inspiring  scenery  on  the  continent.  The 
health,  pleasure,  and  sporting  resorts  are 
numerous  on  this  line ;  chief  of  them  are 
Manitou,  (which  has  national  reijute  as  a  sani- 
tarium), Cascade  Canon,  at  the  base  of  Pike's 
Peak  (to  the  summit  of  which  there  is  now  a 
carriage  road);  Green  Mountain  Falls,  in  Ute 
Pass  ;  Beaumont,  at  the  head  of  Ute  Pass  and 
Manitou  Park,  twenty-eight  miles  beyond ; 
Buena  Vista  in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  and 
(rlenwood  Springs  in  Grand  Valley. 

H.  Collbran,  Colorado  Springs,  is  the  acting 
general  manager  of  this  road  ;  Chas.  S.  Lee, 
general  passenger  agent,  Denver. 

The  Denver,  Texas  &  Fort  Worth,  and  Fort 
Worth  &  Denver  City  Railroads,  are  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  route,  the 
direct  line  from  Denver  to  Fort  Worth,  803 
miles,  thence  proposed  to  a  seaboard  termina- 
tion at  New  Orleans,  Galveston  and  other  ports 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  road  has  been 
about  twenty  months  in  operation.  It  has  a 
mmiber  of  short  branches  in  this  State,  and 
shops  and  headquarters  here.  Two  daily  pas- 
senger and  four  freight  trains  are  run  over  it 
daih',  and  the  service  is  improved  as  fast  as  the 
tratfic  requires.  Connection  is  made  at  Fort 
Worth — the  only  city  now  rivaling  Denver  in 
growth — for  Dallas  and  for  all  the  cities  of  East- 
ern Te.xas,  and  for  New  Orleans. 

Particularly  a  Denver  enterprise,  this  road  is 
especially  significant  of  the  spirit  and  energy 
prevailing  in  the  great  mountain  metropolis.  It 
originated  with  ex-Governor  John  Evans,  a 
capitalist  of  the  city  who  has  been  one  of  the 
most  diligent  of  those  who  have  labored  to 
extend  the  commerce  and  influence  of  Denver. 
He  is  the  vice-president  of  the  road  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  moneyed  men  of  New  York  and 
Colorado  in  prosecution  of  what  promises  to  be 
the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  later  projects  for 
the  city,  viz.,  securing  her  the  nearest  possible 
tide  water  outlet  for  her  trade,  and  a  highway 
by  which  to  reach  most  feasibly  the  great  world 
beyond  the  seas. 

Governor  Evans  was  President  Lincoln's 
appointee  to  the  office  of  territorial  governor. 
He  was  a  persona!  friend  of  the  great  war  Pres- 
ident, was  senator-elect  when  President  Jolmson 
refused  to  sanction  Colorado's  admission,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Denver 


and  is  now  permanent  president  of  the  Inter- 
State  Deep  Harbor  Committee,  organized  to 
urge  upon  Congress  improvement  of  the  Gulf 
ports. 

C.  F.  Meek  is  general  manager  of  this  road, 
resident  here ;  F.  E.  Bissell,  superintendent,  and 
■  George  Ady,  general  passenger  agent.  Mr.  Ady 
has  followed  this  vocation  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  was  formerly  with  the  South  Park  Rail- 
road as  general  passenger  agent,  and  later  was 
with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  as  general  agent 
of  its  passenger  department  for  Colorado. 

The  Denver,  Utah  &  Pacific,  a  narrow  gauge 
road  forty-four  miles  long,  is  a  portion  of  the 
Burlington  &  ^Missouri  railroad  system,  and  runs 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Longmont  and 
Lyons,  where  there  are  coal  fields  worked.  It 
was  originally  projected  to  strike  the  main  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  in  Wyoming,  and  was 
intended  to  develop  coal  and  asphalt  deposits 
in  Middle  Park,  and  other  mineral  resources  of 
the  country  on  the  way.  The  Colorado  East- 
ern, and  Denver  &  Scranton  are  schemes  of  this 
same  character.  The  Denver  Circle  road  was 
commenced  with  the  purpose  of  belting  the 
city.  It  has  been  finished  for  seven  miles,  to 
Sheridan  Heights,  and  has  a  branch  to  Univer- 
sity Park,  making  its  total  length  twelve  miles. 
Trains  runs  twice  a  day  over  it,  and  the  fare  is 
ten  cents  each  way.  It  is  owned  by  the  Santa 
Fe  Company. 

The  Denver  Transit  and  Warehouse  Com- 
pany, incorporated  and  established  in  1878  with 
$50,000  capital  stock,  is  engaged  in  a  number  of 
enterprises,  chiefly  transfer  and  storage,  but  also 
in  the  coal  trade,  and  in  horse  raising.  It  has 
offices  at  1319  Sixteenth  street,  and  the  follow- 
ing officials :  Col.  D.  C.  Dodge,  president ;  George 
B.  Dodge,  secretary;  M.  W.  Howard,  treasurer 
and  superintendent.  This  company  has  stables 
at  Blake  and  Twenty-first  streets,  and  runs 
thirty  wagons  throughout  the  city.  It  has  75 
horses  for  these  teams,  with  which  a  general 
transfer  of  freight  to  and  from  all  depots  is 
made ;  household  goods,  machinery,  safes,  etc., 
moved ;  and  it  has  warehouses  that  are  fireproof, 
at  Fourteenth  and  Wynkoop  streets,  and  at 
Sixteenth  and  Delgany  streets;  also  a  bonded 
warehouse  at  Twenty-first  and  Blake.  The 
Fourteenth  street  warehouse  is  75  x  125  feet, 
ground  plan,  and  three  stories  high.  It  has 
side  track  connection  with  all  the  railroads — 
facilities  which  the  other  warehouses  have  also. 
The  company  has  the  sales  agency  for  the 
"Canon"  and  "Marsliall"  bituminous  coal, 
mined  in  this  State,  and  does  quite  a  business 
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in  that  line.  Its  stock  ranch,  or  breeding  farm, 
is  seven  miles  from  the  city.  On  it  are  many 
head  of  cattle,  and  blooded 
draft  horses  of  Norman  and 
English  stock.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  watered  ranches 
in  the  State.  It  is  on  Bear 
creek,  adjoining  the  military 
post.  The  Company  has  a 
range  also  on  the  Denver, 
Texas  &  Fort  Worth  road, 
1  ..'jOO  acres,  broad  level  prai- 
rie land,  to  which  it  moves 
its  stock  in  summer. 

Col.    Dodge,   President    of 
this  company,  is  connected 
with    a    number    of   enter- 
prises   here,    and    is    inter- 
ested in  public  works  of  an 
extensive  character.     He    is 
Manager  of    the  Denver  & 
Rio    Grande    Western    and 
Mexican  National  Railroads. 
The    Secretary    is    his    son. 
Mr.  Howard  has  lived  here  for  about   15  years  ; 
lie  was  formerly  in  the  railroad  business,  but 
lias  been  manager  of  the  affairs  of  this  company 
for  about  nine  years. 

Robert  S.  Roe's  City  Freight  Transfer  Co.'s 
facilities,  have  been  developed  gradually  by 
him  during  the  last  twenty  years.     He  began 


kind  in  Denver.     He  hauls  freights  only,  and 
for  tliat   purpose   maintains  in  his   stables,  at 
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Thirteenth  and  Wazee  streets,  sixty  head  of 
heavy  draught  horses,  valued  at  $15,000  to 
§20,000.  He  has  the  patronage  of  a  great  many 
of  the  leading  merchants,  and  does  most  of  the 
heavy  hauling  and  transferring  between  depots 
and  warehouses,  and  vice  versa,  and  to  and  from 
residences,  etc.,  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 
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in  the  business  in  1880,  by  purchasing  the  teams 
and  good  will  of  W.  H.  Pierce,  and  has  built 
up  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  of  the 


Mr.  Roe  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  he 
has  lived  in  the  West  for  thirty  odd  years.  He 
has  an  office  at  1519  Market  street. 


DENVER    AS   A   FINANCIAL    CENTER. 


Banking,  Loans,  Insurance. 


'■x^  ANK  clearings  are  gener- 
ally considered  a  showing 
of  the  volume  of  business 
done  by  the  city  for  which 
they  are  reported,  and  an 
KA4:=i^  index  to  its  commercial 

iS  i  -     '  conditions.      If   that  be 

F^  -  '^a.— =sjyigaa£j  true,  those  for  Denver 
bear  witness,  by  an  almost  unbroken  monthly 
progression  for  years  past,  to  the  uninterrupted 
expansion  of  the  city.  The  clearings  of  188G 
were  §85,668,027  in  the  aggregate;  those  of  1887 
were  !ill7,.589,505 ;  and  those  of  1888  §133,965,209. 
When  the  comparisons  are  made  at  the  close  of 
the  current  year,  with  Omaha,  St.  Paul  and 
Kansas  City,  examples  of  the  most  progressive 
cities  of  the  "West,  it  will  likely  be  found  that 
they  outrank  this  citj-,  as  a  financial  center, 
very  little. 

Many  circumstances  combine  to  make  Denver 
more  of  a  banking  center  than  other  cities  of 
equal  population.  Mining  ventures,  requiring 
heavy  capitalization  and  costly  appliances, 
originate  here  ;  the  Mining  Exchange  provides 
business  enough  to  support  one  good  bank  itself ; 
the  well  established  business  in  bullion,  a  com- 
modit}'  so  precious  as  to  he  the  standard  of 
values — these  all  have  this  tendency.  The  pro- 
jects and  enterprises  of  all  kinds  incident  to  a 
rapidly  developing  commonwealth,  the  sums 
brought  here  for  investment  at  higher  rates 
than  can  be  secured  in  other  places,  and  the 
prodigious  activity  in  the  real  estate  business, 
furnish  profitable  emijloyment  for  capital. 

Among  the  banks  of  Denver  are  some  remark- 
ably strong  ones,  with  solid  resources  accumu- 
lated and  the  "cash  on  hand"  for  anj-  of  the 
contingencies  of  the  business.  The  capital  of 
the  six  National  and  one  State  bank  associated 
in  the  clearing  house  here  at  the  close  of  1888 
was  82,735,996;  the  cash  carried  by  them  (a 
notable  feature  of  banking  methods  at  Denver) 
was  ?5,S12,474  ;  their  loans  were  $10,060,874,  and 
their  deposits,  514,307,194.  This  was  an  advance 
of  $1,089,509  in  capital,  of  §1,220,208  in  cash,  of 


16,078,783  in  loans,  and  $6,221,218  in  deposits, 
during  six  years. 

These  figures  do  not  represent  the  full  scope  of 
the  banking  business  here,  because  the  several 
stanch  private  banks  were  not  included  in 
them,  and  there  have  been  other  banks  started 
since  they  were  compiled.  The  banks  now 
established  have  $3,000,000  aggregate  of  capital 
with  surplus  funds  fully  half  as  much  more 
and  $15,000,000  deposits.  It  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult, too,  witliout  a  special  inquiry,  to  seggre- 
gate  the  commercial  banking  business  from 
other  financial  agencies  closely  allied  with  it, 
(like  the  loan  agencies,  for  instance,  that  ad- 
vanced $19,000,000  here  on  Denver  and  Colorado 
mortgages  during  1888,  and  furnished  much  of 
the  consideration  for  $42,000,000  of  transfers  be- 
sides, or  like  the  transactions  in  bullion  and 
other  collateral),  and  to  say  what  the  gross  sum 
of  it  all  is. 

The  bullion  j^roduction  of  Colorado  in  1888, 
including  the  base  metals,  copper  and  lead, 
was  $35,315,823,  of  which  $28,105,875  was  gold 
and  silver.  Not  all  this  was  "  handled,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  here ;  but  since  the  city  is  a  market 
for  ores  and  bullion  for  all  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  from  the  British  line  to  Northern 
Mexico,  a  sum  approaching  it  must  have 
entered  into  financial  calculations  here,  particu- 
larly when  $16,508,555  can  be  accounted  for  as 
the  product  of  three  local  smelters  during  the 
year.  Smelters  at  Argo  and  PueVjlo,  at  Argen- 
tine, Kas.,  at  Omaha,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  negotiate  also  for  ores  in 
this  city,  and  the}',  as  well  as  the  miners  and 
shippers  of  ores,  do  a  very  considerable  business 
with  the  Denver  banks,  which  are  well  prepared 
to  facilitate  mining  business  of  every  sort. 

The  position  of  Denver  as  a  financial  center, 
could  hardly  be  fairly  apprehended,  without 
consideration  of  the  following  fixcts  presented 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  for  1888. 
It  appears  from  the  record  that  the  post-office 
does  as  much  business  as  some  big  banks,  for  its 
aggregate  money  transactions  were  $5,416,291, 
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while  at  the  same  time  the  net  profit  to  the  <;ov- 
ernment  from  it  was  6140,000.  The  United 
States  Mint  here  purchases  gold  bullion,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  maintained,  to  the 
amount  of  §2,200,000  a  year.  The  custom  house 
collected  about  $90,000  duties  in  1888,  and  the 
internal  revenue  collections  were  §60,000  more 
or  §1.50,000  for  both  (approximately).  The 
United  States  Land  Office  has  receipts  of  -5500,000 
a  year,  so  that  the  government  business  here 
itself  is  between  eight  and  nine  millions  a  year. 
Add  now  the  State  treasury  disbursements  of 
over  §1,500,000  a  year,  and  the  insurance  busi- 
ness done,  fire  and  life  (last  year  about 
§1,870,000),  and  here  is  a  circulation  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  swell  the  banking  trans- 
actions. 

Where  there  is  no  specific  agreement,  ten 
per  cent  is  understood  to  be  interest,  by  law,  in 
Colorado,  but  there  is  no  penalty  for  usury.  The 
rate  at  the  banks  is  ten  per  cent  a  year,  to  one 
per  cent  a  month,  ten  per  cent  usually  for  com- 


mercial paper;  but  large  sums  are  flowing  in 
constantly  for  investment  at  seven  and  eight 
per  cent,  and  very  little  for  le.ss  than  seven.  The 
business  of  real  estate  loans  is  nearly  all  in  the 
hands  of  real  estate  and  investment  agents.  The 
rate  asked  for  loans  of  that  kind  is  usually 
seven  per  cent  for  inside  city  property;  eight  per 
cent  suburban;  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  property  is  loaned. 

Mining  brokers  abound  at  Denver.  The  most 
reputable  are  those  of  the  Mining  Exchange, 
organized  a  year  or  so  ago,  to  fo.ster  investment 
in  and  development  of  mining  properties.  Geo. 
F.  Batchelder  is  president  of  it,  W.  C.  AV3'n- 
koop,  secretary,  and  it  has  150  members. 

The  special  features  of  the  various  banks  here 
are  presented  in  the  following  sketches.  Those 
not  described  are  of  so  recent  foundation  as  to 
make  their  names  only,  noteworthy.  These 
are  the  American  National  and  the  Peoples' 
National,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Peoples'  Savings 
Bank. 


THE  First  N.vtioxal  B,\xk  of  Denver,  Six- 
teenth and  Larimer  streets,  was  established 
'Slay  20th,  1865.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of 
6.300,000  paid  in,  and  surplus  of  §276,024;  loans 
and  discounts,  at  the  time  of  its  last  statement, 
IMay  13th,  1889,  of  §2,101,490,  and  deposits  of 
$4,259,691.  Its  total  resources  at  the  same  time 
aggregated  §4,839,716,  and  included  Uniteil 
States  bonds  to  insure  its  circulation  and 
deposits,  valued,  with  the  premiums  on  them,  at 
§430,000,  and  over ;  local  securities  of  §(>0,000, 
and  §2,227,000  of  cash  on  hand.  The  First 
National  is  a  United  States  Depository.  It  has 
safe  deposit  vaults  made  by  the  Hall  Safe  and 
Lock  Company,  in  which  there  are  750  boxes, 
and  is  equipped  in  every  particular  to  do  a  first 
class  banking  business.  Its  correspondents  are 
the  following :  In  New  York  City,  the  Fourth 
National;  in  Chicago,  the  Commercial  National, 
and  in  St.  Louis,  the  Continental  National;  in 
Kansas  City,  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  ; 
in  Omaha,  the  Nebraska  National  Bank,  and 
in  London,  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

The  names  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  this 
bank  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  those  who 
know  this  communitv,  without  mention  of  its 


capital  and  extraordinary  resources.  Tliese  gen- 
tlemen are:  D.  H.  Moffat,  president ;  H.  R. 
Wolcott,  vice-president ;  George  W.  Kassler, 
Ex-Governor  John  L.  Routt,  L.  H.  Eicholtz, 
W.  S.  Cheeseman,  G.  E.  Ross-Lewin,  assistant 
cashier,  and  S.  N.  Wood,  cashier.  Mr.  Moffat 
is  the  President  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad ;  he  has  been  a  banker  and  capitalist 
nearly  all  his  life,  and  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial men  in  the  AVestern  countrj-,  a  man 
known  far  and  wide  for  the  enterprises  in  which 
he  is  a  prominent  figure.  Jlr.  Wolcott,  the 
vice-president,  has  been  for  twenty  years  a 
resident  of  Colorado,  and  likewise  is  a  man  of 
long  experience  in  banking  operations.  He 
was  the  president  of  tire  Merchants'  National 
at  the  time  it  was  consolidated  with  this  bank 
in  1882.  Mr.  Wood  has  been  cashier  ever  since 
that  event,  and  Mr.  Ross-Lewin,  assistant 
cashier  for  eight  years. 

The  CoLOR.iDO  Nation.\l  B.vnk  of  Denver 
was  established  as  a  private  bank  by  the  firm  of 
Kountze  Brothers,  in  1862,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
oldest  bank  in  the  State.  It  was  organized  and 
incorporated  under  the  national  banking  statute 
in  1866,  and  was  then  doing  business  at  Fifteenth 
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and   HoUaday,  now  >Iarket,   streets.     In   1SS2      modation,  were  81,858,922,  and  its  total  assets 

removal  was  made  by  it  to  tlie  place  occupied      were  83,81.5,219. 

now,  at  Seventeenth  and  Larimer  streets,  jirop-  Exchange  and  collections  are  a  specialty  with 
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ertv  in  which  the  bank's  principals  have  a  half 
interest  with  the  estate  of  A.  B.  Daniels,  who 
was  formerly  its  vice-president.  The  vaults 
there  cost  it  825,000.  The  bank's  quarters 
are  handsomely  appointed  for  the  business 
which,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  United 
States  depository,  and  that  it  has  been  so 
long  established,  is  very  large.  Indeed,  im- 
provements are  now  going  on  and  additions 
are  being  made  to  this  building,  so  as  to 
give  it  greater  conveniences  and  better  facil- 
ities. 

On  Feb.  26th  of  the  year  1889  a  statement 
was  rendered  by  it  in  accordance  with  law, 
showing  that  it  then  had  recently  added  a  third 
to  its  cajiital  stock,  making  it  now  8300,000.  It 
had,  besides,  a  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of 
$191,508,  and  its  deposits  were  the  extraordinary 
sum — showing  the  confidence  reposed  in  its 
management— of  83,213,211.  Of  this  amount  it 
had  retained  in  its  coffers  in  the  shape  of  cash 
resources,  waiting  use  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  81,765,413.  Its  loans  and  discounts, 
signitieant  of  the  service  rendered  the  business 
interests  of  the  community  in  the  way  of  accom- 


this  bank,  and  to  facilitate  transactions  in  these 
departments  it  has  for  correspondents  the  firm 
of  Kountze  Brothers  in  Xew  York  City,  Baring 
Bros.  &  Co.,  of  London,  the  First  National  Bank 
in  Chicago,  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
Kan.sas  City,  the  First  National  Bank  in  Omaha 
and  the  Bank  of  California  in  San  Francisco. 
Following  are  the  officers :  Chas.  B.  Kountze, 
president ;  Dennis  Sheedy,  vice-president ;  Wm. 
B.  Berger,  cashier;  T.  H.  Woodelton,  assist- 
ant cashier,  and  Herman  Kountze,  director. 
President  Charles  B.  Kountze,  it  seems  unnec- 
essary to  remark  here,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  Denver.  He  has  lived  here 
for  many  years,  and  has  identified  himself,  from 
the  time  the  city  took  her  rise  among  the  great 
municipalities  of  the  country,  with  her  progress. 
He  has  property  here  and  other  interests  than 
those  in  the  bank. 

The  Ger.man  National  Bank,  C(jrner 
Sixteenth  and  Larimer  streets,  was  established 
in  1874,  by  George  Tritch,  its  president ;  John  J. 
Eiethmann,  its  vice-president,  and  others.  Its 
capital  stock  then,  was  8100,000  ;  it  has  since 
been   doubled.     Its  business,  meanwhile,    has 
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more  than  quadrupled,  as  appears  from  the 
tbllowing  statement  rendered  by  it  July  12, 1889. 
It  then  had  a  surplus  fund  as  large  as  its  capital 
stock,  and  undivided  profits  of  §54,581  besides. 
The  deposits  with  it  amounted  to  $2,994,111,  a 
portion  of  which  was  government  funds,  for  it  is 
a  United  States  depository.  At  the  same  time 
it  had  in  loans  and  discounts  (showing  the 
accommodation  rendered  by  it  to  the  com- 
munity generally),  of  §1,737,907  ;  and  it  had 
cash  on  hand  of  §654,048  ;  and  due  from  banks, 
§691,981.  Its  corre.spondence  in  Xew  York 
City,  are  the  Chemical  National  Bank,  and  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce.  Its  vaults  are 
massive,  and  its  facilities,  generally,  are  of  the 
first  order. 

The  management  of  this  bank  is  in  capable 
hands.  Mr.  GeorgeTritch,  its  president,  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  here.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  George  Tritch  Hardware  Co.,  one  of 
the  largest  hardware  houses  in  the  West ;  is  the 
owner  of  the  Tritch  Block,  and  of  several  other 
valuable  pieces  of  property  ;  he  is,  besides,  a 
pioneer  resident  of  the  city.  Vice-president 
J.  .7.  Riethmann  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  settlers 
of  the  Silver  State.  The  firm  of  J.  J.  Riethmann 
A  Co.,  wholesale  druggists,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  is  among  the  foremost  here  in  that 
line,  and  he,  too,  is  the  owner  of  valuable 
business  property.  The  cashier  is  C.  M. 
Clinton;  C.  Kuasemiller,  Jr.,  is  assistant 
cashier.     The    directors     are:    J.     A.     Cooper, 


Governor  of  the  State ;  John  Good,  retired 
capitalist,  who  owns  the  property  in  wliich  the 
bank  is  located,  and  other  blocks  here ;  D.  C. 
Dodge,  general  manager  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grand  AVestern  Railway;  J.  M.  Wilson, 
capitalist ;  and  George  Snyder,  Jr.,  of  the 
George  Tritch  Hardware  Company. 

The  Dexver  National  Bank,  wliich  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Barclay  building,  at  the  corner  of 
Eighteenth  and  Larimer  streets,  is  one  of  those 
institutions  whose  management  has  been  such 
as  to  give  character  and  repute  to  the  banking 
agencies  of  the  city.  It  was  organized  and 
established  in  December,  1884,  is  a  designated 
United  States  depository,  entitled  to  hold  §200,- 
000  of  the  Goverment  funds,  and  has  the  follow- 
ing officers:  J.  A.  Thatcher,  president;  J.  B. 
Grant,  vice-president;  A.  A.  Denman,  cashier; 
Howard  Evans,  assistant  cashier.  The  direc- 
tors are  James  B.  Grant,  Henry  M.  Porter, 
Henry  Gebhard,  Joseph  A.  Thatcher,  Dennis 
Sullivan,  F.  P.  Ernest,  W.  S.  Jackson,  Geo.  AV. 
Trimble,  Thomas  S.  Hayden,  Edward  Eddy, 
Joseph  Standley  and  Otto  Sauer.  Messrs. 
Grant  and  Thatcher  were  the  originators  of 
the  project  for  the  establishment  of  the 
bank,  and  have  directed  its  executive  afliiirs 
from  its  foundation,  exhibiting  in  their  re- 
spective capacities  sound  judgment  and  the 
])roper  discretion  in  the  matter  of  accommo- 
dations rendered  by  them  to  the  business 
community.      Mr.  Grant    is    also    one    of  the 
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managing  officers  of  the  Omaha  &  Grant  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Co.  Cashier  Denman  was 
with  the  City  National  Bank  of  this  city  before 
this  one  was  started,  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Evans,' is,  likewise,  an  experienced  man. 

The  Denver  National  Bank  began  business 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  a  half  million  of 
dollars.  Of  this  amount  $300,000  has  been  paid 
in,  and  a  surplus  of  8115,000  has  been  set  aside 
from  the  profits  of  the  business.  Deposils  with 
it  aggregate  usually  more  than  $2,000,000,  and 
its  loans  and  discounts,  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  thousand.  Its  vaults  were  made  by 
Herring  &  Co.,  and  are  guaranteed  by  the 
makers  to  be  impregnable  and  indestructible. 
For  correspondents,  the  Denver  National  has 
the  Western  National  Bank  and  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Republic  of  New  York  City, 
together  with  others  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  San  Francisco  and  Omaha. 

The    City    National  Bank,   Sixteenth   and 
Lawrence  streets,  was  established  in  1872  by 
John  R.  Hanna  and  others,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  ?100,000,  which  has  since  been  increased  to 
$200,000 ;   in   addition  to   which   a   surplus    of 
$150,000  has  been  rolled  up.   The  City  National 
in  fact,  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  banks  of 
Denver  and  the  West.    February  2Gth,  1889,  at 
the  close  of  business  it  had  deposits  aggregating 
$1,423,220;  cash  and  exchange  to  the  value  of 
$705,415 ;  loans  to  the  amount  of  considerably 
over  a  million  dollai-s,   and  total  resources  of 
$1,868,486.     Among  other  correspondents  in  the 
leading  cities,  it  has  close  relations  with  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  bank 
of  the  same  name  in  Chicago,  two  of  the  most 
substantial  banking  institutions  in  the  world. 
The  president  of  this  bank  is  AVilliam  Barth ; 
the  vice-president,  J.  F.  Brown,  leading  grocer; 
the    cashier,    Jolin    R.    Hanna;    the    assistant 
cashier,  C.  S.  Burwell.     Mr.  Burth  owns  a  great 
deal  of  real  estate  here,  and  is  an  exceptionally 
substantial  man.     'Sir.  Brown  has  interests  of 
almost  every  sort — real  estate,  mercantile,  rail- 
road,   landed,  and  stock — and  is  one  of   the 
wealthiest  men  of  the  Silver  State.    The  direct- 
ors are  William   Barth,  J.   F.   Brown,  Moritz 
Barth,  John  R.  Hanna,  Joseph  W.  Bowles,  F.  A. 
Keener,  and  B.  F.  AVoodward. 

The  State  National  Bank,  located  at  Six- 
teenth and  Larimer  streets,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1882,  was  reorganized  July  1st,  1888, 
by  Messrs.  McNeil,  Raymond  and  Kilham,  with 
a  capital  increased  from  what  it  had  been,  to 
$300,000  paid  in,  and  a  surplus  fund  of  $45,000. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  statement  by  this  bank. 


on  May  13th,  1889,  it  appeared  that  its  deposits 
had  increased  from  $599,901  on  July  1st,  1888,  to 
$1,359,037  May  13, 1889;  that  it  had,  in  addition 
to  its  capital,  a  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
of  $71,225;  that  its  loans  and  discounts  were 
$1,045,890,  and  its  total  resources  $1,775,262. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  as  "to  the 
character  of  the  management  under  the  reor- 
ganization. John  L.  INIcNeil  is  president  of  the 
bank ;  Edward  L.  Raymond,  vice-president ; 
Fred.  C.  Kilham,  cashier ;  Edward  E.  Quentin, 
assistant  cashier.  The  directors  are  the  follow- 
ing well-known  business  men  of  Denver :  Chas. 
Hallack,  capitalist;  J.  C.  Lewis,  of  Lewis  & 
Wheeler;  J.  G.  Benkehnan,  stock  dealer;  E.  R. 
Barton,  investments;  AV.  J.  Barker,  retired  mer- 
chant ;  Charles  F.  Hendrie,  of  the  Ilendrie  & 
Bolthoff  Manufacturing  Company;  Chas.  S. 
Howard,  of  the  Hallack  &  Howard  Lumber 
Company;  Isaac  Gotthelf,  banker;  S.  B.  Morgan, 
capitalist ;  H.  B.  Chamberlin,  of  the  Chamberlin 
Investment  Company ;  and  Messrs.  McNeil,  Ray- 
mond and  Kilham,  executive  officers  of  the  bank. 
Mr.  McNeil  was  formerly  president  of  the  Car- 
bonate Bank  of  Leadville ;  IMr.  Raymond,  assist- 
ant cashier  of  the  Denver  National  of  this  city, 
and  ^Ir.  Kilham,  assistant  cashier  of  the  German 
National  Bank  of  Denver.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  experienced  and  capable 
men,  who  have  had  many  years  banking  expe- 
rience in  Colorado.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its 
business  has  increased  fully  300  per  cent  since 
the  reorganization. 

The  State  National  makes  a  specialty  of  col- 
lections throughout  the  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories ;  issues  commercial  and  travelers  credits ; 
makes  telegraphic  transfers  of  money,  and  buys 
and  sells  drafts,  for  which  i^urpose  it  maintains 
correspondents  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union.  Interest  is  paid  by  it  on  time  deposits, 
and  considerable  business  is  done  by  it  as  the 
representative  of  miners  and  mining  companies 
desiring  to  sell  ore  in  this  market  through  the 
smelters  or  public  samplers. 

The  North  Denver  Bank,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Central  streets,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving  on  another  page,  was 
organized  in  August  la-st  by  wealthy  citizens  of 
this  city  and  State  whose  names  ai'C  sufficient  to 
give  this  new  institution  an  excellent  standing, 
and  the  bank  starts  off  with  the  best  of  pros- 
pects. A  capital  of  850,000  has  been  subscribed 
for  it,  and  accommodation  in  the  shape  of  loans 
is  being  liberally  aflbrded  the  peojile  of  that 
part  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located.  The 
Importers  and  Traders  National  Bank,  of  New 
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York,  and  L'nion  National,  Chicago,  are    its 
Eastern  correspondents. 

The  directors  are  C.  F.  Ray,  A.  E.  Gipson,  E. 
AV.  Ray,  A.  J.  Zang,  A.  H.  Root,  H.  G.  Wolff 
and  S.  S.  Kennedy.  Mr.  C.  F.  Ray  is  president, 
Mr.  Gipson,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Ray, 
cashier.  President  Ray  is  an  old  resident  of 
Colorado  and  has  extensive  interests  in  Pueblo 
and  other  portions  of  the  State,  notable  of  which 
is  his  connection  with  the  Colorado  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  of  Pueblo.  He  is  engaged  also  in 
other  enterprises  there  and  here.  Mr.  Gipson 
is  an  attorney  at  law,  and  a  writer  on  agriculture 
and  irrigation,  and  conceded  an  authority  on 
both  topics.  The  cashier  was  formerly  in  the 
hardware  business  here,  and  is  likewise  a  well- 
known  citizen. 

The  TJxiox  Bank  of  Denver,  Sixteenth  and 
Arapahoe  streets,  was  incorporated  in  1874, 
with  S30,000  capital,  which  subsequently  was 
increased  to  1100,000.  The  affairs  of  the  bank 
have  been  exceptionally  well  managed,  its 
statement  at  the  last  report,  made  April  29th, 
1889,  showing  considerably  over  §100,000  in 
surplus  and  undivided  profits.  At  the  same 
time  it  had  loans  and  discounts  of  S~00,000 ; 
cash  and  sight  exchange,  §560,487;  total  deposits 
of  §1,082,3.55;  and  total  assets  of  §1,308,286. 

The  present  officers  and  directors  of  the  bank 
are:  R.  W.  Woodbury,  president;  M.  Spangler, 
vice-president;  AV.  D.  Todd,  George  W.  Currier, 
Alfred  Butters,  W.  G.  Evans,  and  James  V. 
Dexter.  Mr.  AVoodbury  is  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city,  and 
one  of  those  who  were  most  active  in  securing 
the  admission  of  Colorado  into  the  Union;  he 
was  for  ten  years  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Times 
of  Denver;  and  before  that  was  for  several  years 
the  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  another  daily 
journal  of  Denver. 

He  was  captain  in  the  Third  New  Hampshire 
Infantry  during  the  Civil  AVar,  and  was  one  of 
tlie  wounded  at  the  explosion  of  the  mine  at 
the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Crater,  near  Peters- 
burg, A'a.  His  title  of  general  comes  from  his 
appointment  by  the  Governor  of  Colorado  as 
brigadier-general  of  State  militia.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Denver,  and  under  his  administration  the 
Chamber  building  was  erected,  and  the  cele- 
lirated  library,  containing  now  20,000  volumes, 
instituted. 

The  Union  Bank,  under  the  active  manage- 
ment of  Gen.  AVoodbury,  has  met  with  phenom- 
enal success.  Its  increase  of  business  has  lieen 
so  great  (48  per  cent,  in  the  last  year,  and  200 


in  the  two  and  one-half  years  it  has  been  under 
his  direction,)  that  a  large  expenditure  of  money 
has  proven  necessary  for  enlarging  its  accom- 
modations, so  that  now  it  is  the  handsomest  in 
the  city.  Its  arrangement  is  both  novel  and 
elegant.  It  has  also  just  paid  six  thousand  dol- 
lars for  one  of  the  celebrated  Corliss  Ijurglar 
proof  safes,  and  immense  vault  doors. 

The  present  management  of  the  bank  unques- 
tionably, has  won  for  it  the  full  confidence  of 
the  public — just  as  Gen.  Woodbury  did  for  his 
newspaper.  As  the  paper  was  honest  in  its 
convictions,  so  the  bank  is  straightforward, 
reliable,  and  safe. 

The  principal  correspondents  of  the  Union 
Bank  are  the  Chase  National,  of  New  York;' 
the  IMerchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  and 
the  Metropolitan  National,  of  Chicago;  the 
Laclede  Bank  of  St.  Louis;  the  United  States 
National  of  Omaha,  the  First  National  of  Kan- 
sas City;  the  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  California  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Colorado  Savings  Bank,  Railroad  build- 
ing, 1511  Larimer,  was  organized  in  June,  1887, 
and  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State.  It  has  an  authorized  capital  of  §250,000, 
with  a  paid  up  capital  of  .§50,000,  and,  although 
in  business  for  only  about  two  years,  the  surplus 
and  undivided  net  profits  amount  to  over 
§30,000,  so  shown  by  the  statement  of  July  6, 
1889.  The  total  deposits  of  the  bank,  as  shown 
by  this  same  statement,  were  §423,582,  exhibit- 
ing an  increase  in  the  dej^osits  for  six  months  of 
over  §222,000,  while  the  number  of  depositors 
increased  during  the  same  time  from  2,728  to 
4,542.  In  brief,  this  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  prosperous  savings  institutions  of  Den- 
ver. Interest  is  allowed  on  savings  accounts  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  interest 
compounded  semi-annually,  and  time  certificates 
of  deposit  running  for  three  to  five  years,  are 
issued  at  six  per  cent  semi-annual  interest. 

This  bank  is  the  representative  in  Colorado 
of  the  Lombard  Investment  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  which  does  the  largest  and  most 
extensive  real  estate  loan  business  of  any  com- 
pany in  the  United  States.  The  facilities  of  the 
bank  are,  therefore,  unexcelled  by  any  institu- 
tion in  Denver  for  promptly  placing  loans  for 
any  amount,  and  at  low  rates,  on  desirable 
property.  It  negotiates  first  mortgage  loans  on 
real  estate,  buys  and  sells  warrants,  bonds  and 
investment  securities,  and  has  for  correspond- 
ents, in  New  York  the  Chase  National  Bank,  in 
Kansas  City  the  First  National. 

The  officers  of  tlio  bank-are  :  John  A.  Clough, 
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president ;  F.  K.  Atkins,  vice-president  ;  A.  O. 
Atkins,  cashier  ;  B.  Lombard,  Jr.,  Wm.  B.  ^lills, 
AV.  G.  Evans,  Jas.  L.  Lombard,  C.  S.  Howard, 
Jacob  Scherrer,  J.  G.  Benkelman,  E.  M.  Battis, 
directors.  Mr.  Clough  is  a  very  old  resident  of 
Denver,  chiefly  interested  in  live  stock  and 
realty.  Mr.  F.  K.  Atkins  was  formerly  a  banker 
of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  C.  0.  Atkins,  who  is  the 
vice-president's  brother,  was  in  a  similar  line 
in  that  adjacent  and  thriving  State  also. 


IXTERIOR   COMMERCIAL   NATIONAL    liANK. 

The  Commercial  National  Bank,  OOI!  Six- 
teenth street,  incorporated  in  September,  1889, 
with  8250,000  paid  up  capital,  has  for  its  presi- 
dent C.  H.  Dow,  formerly  a  banker  of  Chicago 
and  of  the  State  of  Kansas ;  for  vice-president, 
C.  D.  Cobb,  of  Cobb,  Winne  &  Co.,  leading 
insurance  agents  of  the  city.  Mr.  Dow  has  been 
engaged  in  banking  in  the  West  for  some  fifteen 
years,  and  is  a  man  of  varied  experience  in  the 
business.  IMr.  Cobb  has  been  a  resident  of 
Denver  for  a  very  long  period,  and  is  a  large 
owner  of  real  estate  here.  The  directors  of  the 
bank  are:  Jacob  Scherrer,  C.  L.  Burpee,  Frank 
Latcham,  C.  D.  Cobb,  Alfred  Wolff,  H.  W.  Hob- 
son,  E.  F.  Bishop,  A.  B.  Sullivan,  C.  M.  Kitt- 
redge,  W.  F.  Callaw^ay,  E.  W.  Merritt,  G.  W. 
Sheldon,  T.  D.  Wayne,  S.  H.  Hastings,  C.  H. 
Dow.  The  assistant  cashier  is  Frank  H.  Dun- 
levy,  formerly  with  the  City  National  Bank. 

The  correspondents  of  the  new  bank  are  the 
Chemical  National  of  New  York,  the  First 
National  of  Chicago,  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce of  Kansas  City,  the  Scbuster-Hax  National 
of  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  and  the  Omaha  National  of 
Omaha,  Neb. 

The  vast  increase  of  general  business  at  Den- 
ver prompted  foundation  of  this  substantial 
institution  ami  affords  an  ample  field  for  it. 


McIntosh  et  !Mvc;att,  Sixteenth  street,  corner 
of  Curtis,  do  a  general  banking  business,  and 
deal  in  Denver  City  real  estate  loans,  muncipal 
bonds,  and  various  Colorado  investment 
securities  of  the  highest  class.  Their  banking 
house  is  fitted  up  in  elegant  style,  and  is  located 
at  the  centre  of  the  city's  business  cjuarter.  They 
have  most  excellent  reputation,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  strength,  conservatism,  and  integrity, 
and  are  doing  a  large  and  lucrative  business. 

Among  their  correspondents,  are  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York ; 
the  National  Bank  of  North  America, 
Boston  ;  the  Fort  Dearljorn  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  and  the  Pacific  Bank 
of  San  Francisco. 

At  their  Eastern  office,  96  Broad- 
way, New  York,  their  manager,  Mr. 
Francis  L.  Hine,  has  always  on  hand 
for  investors  absolutely  safe  real  estate 
JSW         loans,   municipal   bonds,    as   well   as 
'  school  district  and  water  bonds ;  also 

town,  county,  and  State  warrants,  and 
other  local  securities  of  the  safest  kind. 
They  do  not  do  a  brokerage  business, 
but  buy  and  pay  for  all  securities 
offered  by  them. 

Both  members  of  the  firm  are  prom- 
inently identified  with  man}-  of  Denver's  best 
business  enterprises,  both  pulilic  and  private. 
Mr.  Mcintosh  came  here  about  the  year  188o,  and 
was  formerly  associated  with  Governor  Jewell  of 
Connecticut.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Denver  & 
Santa  Fe  Eailroad  and  of  the  Beaver  Land  Com- 
pany ;  vice-president  of  the  Colorado  Telephone 
Company ;  president  of  the  South  Denver  Real 
Estate  Company ;  treasurer  of  the  Denver 
Insurance  Company,  and  is  connected  with 
other  concerns  of  a  high  character. 

^Ir.  Mygatt  hails  originally  from  Oxftjrd, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  lived  here  eight  years.  He  was  a 
practicing  attorney  before  he  settled  here,  but 
has  abandoned  his  profession  for  the  more 
lucrative  vocation  in  which  he  is  now  engaged. 
He  is  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  improved 
real  estate  in  the  city,  and  his  name  is  associated 
with  many  enterprises,  botli  public  and  private. 
Both  gentlemen  give  their  undivided  attention 
to  their  business  and  to  the  interests  of  their 
customers. 

R.  H.  McMann  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  1708  Law- 
rence street,  do  a  loans  business  chiefly  with  tlie 
more  substantial  business  men  of  the  city  and 
State.  Mr.  McMann  (the  "  Co"  of  the  firm  name 
is  nominal  merely)  started  in  this  vocation  in 
187G,  especially  to  do  a  business  of  this  charac- 
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er  in  connection  witli  real  estate  negotiations. 
He  has  been  quite  successful,  and  is  known 
tbrougliout  the  State  as  a  party  able  to  fui-nish 
sums  as  high  as  §100,000  to  $300,000  on  good  real 
estate  security. 

While  this  is  his  specialty,  he  does  also  a 
general  banking  business,  receiving  deposits  and 
drawing  exchange  on  the  principal  American 
and  European  cities ;  in  brief,  he  has  all  the 
facilities  necessary  for  a  private  banker. 

Chas.  IM.  Kittredge,  Fifteenth  and  Law- 
rence streets,  is  a  capitalist  and  landowner,  to 
whose  enterprise  the  city  is  indebted  for  some 
of  her  fairest  structures.  He  lives  in  an  elegant 
residence  on  Colfax  avenue,  and  has  recently 
built  on  property  he  owns,  a  building  that  cost 
82.50,000,  and  a  first-class  market  house,  the 
want  of  which  has  been  long  felt  here.  The 
tii-st  of  these  is  at  Sixteenth  and  Glenarm  streets, 
the  other  at  Fifteenth  and  Champa.  Other 
very  valuable  blocks  of  ground  here  are  also 
owned  by  liim. 

'Sir.  Kittredge  is  engaged  in  business  at  Fif- 
teenth and  Lawrence  streets,  as  a  banker  and 
real  estate  loan  agent.  He  has  placed  a  great 
deal  of  money  here  for  Eastern  capitalists,  who 
have  confidence  in  his  judgment. 
He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  McMann  &  Kittredge, 
engaged  in  the  same  line  here,  but 
has  been  operating  on  his  own 
account  solely,  since  January  1st 
1888. 

The  Equitable  Loan  axd  Trust 
Company,  which  has  offices  in  the 
Jacobson  Block,  is  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  local  institutions  of  its 
character.  Associated  in  its  man- 
agement are  the  following  notaljle 
business  men  of'  Denver  and  Colo- 
rado, and  two  non-residents  of  ' 
Colorado:  D.  H.  Ferguson,  of  the  .■_, 
firm  of  D.  H.  Ferguson  &  Co., 
Rockford,  111.;  H.  H.  Rogers,  26 
Broadway,  Kew  York  ;  S.  H.  Hast- 
ings, capitalist,  Denver;  James 
Rice,  secretary  of  state  of  Colorado 
H.  Piatt,  president  Equitable  Accident  Asso- 
ciation, Denver;  Eugene  L.  Tufts,  formerly 
of  Chicago,  111. ;  Seth  Ashby  Keeney,  gen- 
eral agent  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Denver; 
A.  A.  Denman,  cashier  Denver  National  Bank, 
Denver;  Isaac  E.  Blake,  president  Continental 
Oil  Co.,  Denver;  Lewis  E.  Lemen,  M.  D., 
Denver,  Colo.;  J.  A.Ferguson,  agency  director 
Xew   York  Life  Insurance   Co.,  Denver;  H.  B. 


Chamberlin,  president  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  this  city ;  George  W.  Hall,  of  George  W.  Hall 
&.  Co.,  Georgetown. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Chamberlin  is  president  of  the 
company;  Mr.  D.  H.  Ferguson,  vice-president; 
Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers,  of  New  York,  second  vice- 
president  ;  and  Mr.  Eugene  L.  Tufts,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  It  has  8100,000  paid  in  capital, 
and  is  managed  by  IMr.  Ferguson  and  !Mr.  Tufts, 
who  have  displayed  their  business  abilities  here 
in  the  conduct  of  their  own  personal  matters. 

The  Equitable  Loan  and  Trust  Company  acts 
as  assignee,  receiver,  guardian,  trustee,  executor 
and  administrator;  takes  charge  of  jiroperty  for 
non-residents,  and  executes  trusts  of  every  de- 
scription known  to  the  law.  It  receives  money 
on  deposit,  for  investment,  giving  certificates  of 
deposit  for  the  same,  and  allows  interest  on 
time  deposits.  It  negotiates  real  estate  loans 
for  corporations  and  capitalists,  and  loans 
money  on  approved  real  estate  security.  This 
latter  is  its  distinguishing  function.  Its  busi- 
ness is  cliiefiy  first  mortgage  loans  on 
imjiroved  Denver  realty  by  principal-note 
and  interest  coupons,  a  plan  much  favored 
by    Eu.stern     investors,    wlio     usually     obtain. 


James 
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in  this  new  land,  eight  per  cent  for  their 
money. 

The  Equitable  Company  countenances  and 
supports  all  such  public  affairs  as,  in  its  judg- 
ment, seem  to  the  advantage  of  the  community 
with  which  its  principals  are  identified  by  social 
as  well  as  business  ties. 

The  Cfiamberlix  Investment  Co.,  of  this  city, 
was  originally,  the  individual  real  estate  and 
investment    venture    of    those    who    manage 
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the  company,  but  urgent  fenders  to  them  of 
both  Eastern  and  Western  money,  amplified  the 
enteri>rise  so,  tliat  it  became  essential  to  incor- 
porate, which  done,  §1,000,000  capital  was  paid 
in. 

The  company  (as  the  principals  in  it  were  be- 
fore the  organization)  has  been  highly  success- 
ful. It  has  invested  for  its  large  clientele,  a  vast 
aggregate  of  money,  placed  by  it  in  mortgage 
loans  on  gilt  edged  improved  and  unimproved 
property,  which  pay  an  interest  of  seven  and 
eight  per  cent  per  annum;  and  has  also  pur- 
chased, for  its  customers,  city  and  suburban 
property,  that  has  enhanced  (at  minimum  aver- 
age) from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent  an- 
nually. 

Compal'isons  of  Denver  realty  with  the  same 
character  of  property  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul 
and  JMinneapolis,  exhibit  the  solidity  of  the 
foundations  that  sustain  this  metropolis.  The 
capital  that  flows  here,  therefore,  from  the  East 
and  the  AVest,  and  from  abroad,  readily  finds 
satisfactory  and  profitable  channels  for  its  em- 
ployment. The  Chamberlin  company  has  pur- 
sued a  business  policy  grounded  upon  an  im- 
plicit confidence  in  Denver's  future,  but  at  tlie 
same  time  conservative  and  judicious;  this,  com- 
bined with  honest  and  painstaking  management 
of  the  aflairs  entrusted  to  it,  has  earned  it  pres- 
tige. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Cliamberlin,  jiresident  of  this 
company,  is  president  of  the  Denver  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association;  is  a  director  of  the  State 
National  Bank,  director  of  the  Pike's  Peak 
Tramway  Company  (now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain,) and  is  conspicuous  in  other  business 
relations  here.  His  gift  to  the  city — the  Cham- 
berlin Observatory— which  will  be  placed  in 
"University  Park  and  w-ill  be  the  highest  station 
of  the  kind  on  earth,  is  at  once  an  indication  of 
his  tastes,  his  attainments,  and  public  spirit. 
The  other  officials  of  the  company  are:  A.  \\. 
Chamberlin,  vice-president ;  F.  J.  Chamberlin, 
treasurer,  and  F.  J.  Gibson,  secretary,  gentle- 
men also  prominently  identified  with  the  city's 
advancement. 

The  Eollins  Investment  Co.,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  institutions  having  a 
local  organization,  was  incorporated  January  1, 
1888,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  business  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  E.  W.  Rollins,  its  president,  and 
Mr.  F.  C.  Young,  its  vice-president,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Kollins  &  Young,  in  the  spring  of 
1881.    It  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  fi200,000,  but 


steadily  employs  a  half  million  dollars  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business,  of  which  one  branch  is 
the  negotiating  of  municiixal  securities,  as  well 
as  county.  State  and  school  district  bond  and 
warrant  issues,  while  the  other  branch  makes  a 
specialty  of  placing  Colorado  farm  mortgages 
and  Denver  City  real  estate  loans.  It  has 
numerous  agents  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
and  adjoining  Territories,  and  strong  connec- 
tions in  the  leading  Eastern  cities. 

Mr.  Eollins  is  an  old  resi<lent ;  in  fact,  was 
engaged  in  the  municipal  bond  business  here 
for  several  years  prior  to  the  partnership  of 
Eollins  &  Young.  He  is  the  vice-president  of 
the  Denver  Consolidated  Electric  Company,  the 
extensive  corporation  which  lightsthe  city,  and 
is,  besides,  identified  with  various  other  solid 
enterprises. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Young,  the  vice-jiresident  of  the 
Investment  Co.,  was  for  many  years  cashier  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Central  City,  and  is 
still  one  of  its  directors.  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Dunbar, 
the  treasurer,  has  been  located  here  for  a  dozen 
years  in  the  business  of  farm  and  other  real 
estate  loans,  a  great  part  of  that  time  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  London  and  Colorado  Mortgage 
and  Investment  Company.  Mr.  J.  H.  Morris, 
the  secretary  and  cashier,  has  been  connected 
with  the  present  company  and  its  predecessor 
since  1881.  The  offices  of  the  company  are  at 
1655  Curtis  street,  in  the  Patterson  &'  Thomas 
block. 

The  Colorado  SECxiKiTiEsCo.,an  organization 
dealing  in  farm  and  city  loans,  state,  municipal, 
county,  and  school  bonds  and  warrants,  and 
other  .securities,  has  offices  in  the  Tabor  Block. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  local 
financial  concerns,  and  is  managed  by 
e.xperienced  people,  chief  of  whom  is  Mr.  H. 
J.  Aldrich,  with  whom  the  bifsiness  originated 
in  1885.  The  company  was  incorporated  a  year 
later  with  S100,000  capital,  and  is  now  doing  a 
million  and  a  half  of  business  a  year. 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  had  a  lengthy  experience  as 
a  loans  agent  in  this  State,  and  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  people,  properties,  and 
securities  in  every  section  of  it.  He  is 
interested,  also,  in  real  estate  ventures  of  sub- 
stantial chai'acter,  notably  in  the  Denver  ^Mutual 
Lot  Company,  of  which  he  is  president,  and  the 
Equitable  Home  Building  Co.,  two  flourishing 
enterprises  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of 
Denver  real  estate,  and  the  erection  of  homes 
on  the  installment  plan. 

Associated  with  j\Ir.  Aldrich  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Colorado  Securities  Company,  are 
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Mr.  J.  II.  OttU'V,  vice-pre.sident  and  Eastern 
iiia!uit;er,  and  Jtr.  E.  A.  Fay,  secretarj'. 

The  J.\itvis-CoNKLix  Moktg.vgk  Trust  Cona- 
pany,  which  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  11,500,000 
iind  has  loans  scattered  over  the  entire  AVest 
and  Southwest,  ]>articularly  in  the  flourishing 
and  i-ising  cities,  like  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  Denver,  has  had  one  of  its  principal  office.s 
here  for  nearly  two  years.  It  has  representa- 
tives in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  consequence 
in  Colorado,  subordinate  to  the  oflice  here,  and 
directed  by  Mr.  James  D.  Jarvis,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  company. 

!Mr.  Samuel  M.  .larvis,  of  Kansas  City,  is 
president  of  the  company.  Associated  \\ith 
him,  are  Messrs.  Henry  P.  Morgan,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Roland  R.  Conklin,  secretary,  and  Stan- 
ley L.  Conklin,  assistant  secretary,  resident 
at  the  point  where  their  business  concentrates, 
viz.,  Kansas  City.  Other  principal  offices  are 
maintained  in  London  for  cori'espondence  with 
Euroi)ean  investors  in  the  securities  handled. 

The  company  loans  at  reasonable  interest, 
and  for  a  long  time,  taking  coupon  bonds  as  col- 
lateral, on  improved  farming  and  city  real  estate, 
and  is  doing  a  business  here  of  fully  $1,000,000 
a  year.  The  office  of  the  company  is  at  Six- 
teenth and  Arapahoe  streets. 

"WiLLiAJis  &  Randell,  real  estate,  loans  and 
mining  men,  of  1708  Stout  street,  Albany  Hotel 
Block,  have  a  numlier  of  paying   projects  and 


numerous  investments  for  those  who  desire 
them,  always  on  hand.  They  control  the  Excel- 
sior mine,  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mt. 
Bross,  Park  county,  Colo.,  and  have  been  devel- 
oping it  until  it  now  has  ore  reserves  capable  of 
producing  two  hundred  tons  a  day  of  low  grade 
ores,  valued  at  -S18.39  the  ton  net,  for  the  next 
three  years.  So  wonderfully  has  this  property 
improved  under  development  that  they  are 
arranging  to  put  up  on  it  machinery  and  reduc- 
tion works,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  two  hundred 
tons. 

They  are  large  owners  also  in  the  Alleghany 
Mining,  Milling  and  Tunneling  Company  of 
Leadville,  of  which  Enos  Miles  is  president,  a 
rich  property,  which  was  long  in  litigation  and 
therefore  valueless,  but  now  freed  from  suits  and 
patented  to  its  owners,  is  a  veritable  bonanza. 
Several  hundred  acres  of  the  richest  i^rospects  at 
Leadville  are  comprised  within  this  property. 
Shares  of  the  original  stock  are  not  for  sale,  but 
very  desirable  leases  may  be  obtained  on  por- 
tions of  the  property.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  ever  afforded  for  the  organization 
of  companies  to  subdivide  the  original  property, 
the  process  by  which  the  great  California  mil- 
lionaires acquired  their  enormous  fortunes. 

Messrs.  Williams  &  Randell  do  also  a  general 
real  estate  and  loans  business,  Mr.  Williams  at- 
tending to  tljese  atiuirs.  Mr.  Randell  handles 
the  mining  business  of  the  firm. 
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NEARLY  all  the  substantial  life  and  fire 
insurance  companies  have  agencies  in 
Denver,  and  all  that  maintain  general 
agencies  in  the  Rocky  mountain  region  have 
them  established  here.  New  life  business  was 
written  here  during  1888  to  the  amount  of 
§8,923,484,  an  increase  of  over  five  millions  in 
two  years.  The  premium  receipts  of  1888  were 
§756,287.  New  fire  biisiness  was  written  in  1888 
of  §01,821,626  or  §1,120,000  of  premiums.  This 
was  an  increase  of  over  a  third  in  two  years. 
The  fire  losses  of  1888,  on  property  insured  for 
§987,500,  were  only  §12:!,235.  There  is  one  well 
conducted  local  tire  company  (that  described 
hereinafter)  and  two  local  accident  companies, 
the  Equitable  and. the  Great  Western.  The 
total  premiums  business,  fire  and  life,  during 


1888  was  §1,876,287.  Following  are  some  of  the 
best  patronized  agencies: 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  has  been  represented  here  since 
January  1st,  1889,  by  'Mv.  Seth  A.  Keeney.  Mr. 
Keeney's  father  was  a  prominent  business  man 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  he  has  the  advantage 
of  experience  in  business,  gathered  from  his 
boyhood,  by  close  and  confidential  relations 
which  were  early  established  betw'een  father 
and  son.  He  is  superintendent  of  the  Pruden- 
tial here,  and  is  himself  a  director  of  it. 

The  Prudential  was  e.stablished  to  provide  in- 
surimce  for  people  in  moderate  circumstances, 
and  for  such  classes  as  were  debarred  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  advantages  of  other  companies. 
In  the  last  tliirteen  years  it  has  grown  wonder- 
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fully  in  resources,  and  now  has  assets  of  nearly 
13,000,000,  including  surplus  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million. 

This  company  insures  against  death  only. 
The  premiums  are  paid  weekly,  thus  giving  the 
working  classes  an  opportunity  of  getting  insur- 
ance, and  enabling  them  to  keep  it  up  without 
feeling  the  payment  of  premiums.  The  pre- 
miums range  from  five  cents  to  one  dollar 
ninety  per  week,  and  are  collected  each  week 
at  the  homes  of  the  policy  holders,  by  a  regu- 
lar agent  of  the  company.  The  amount  of  in- 
surance runs  from  ?15  to  $1,000.  All  healthy 
men,  women  and  children,  are  accepted. 
Since  the  Prudential  has  begun  operations  it  lias 
paid  over  40,000  claims,  and  is  paying  them  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  a  day.  It  is  the  only  company 
of  the  kind  doing  business  in  Colorado. 

The  Prudential's  otiices  in  Denver,  are  at  7 
and  7J  Clayton  block.  Seventeenth  and  Law- 
rence streets.  Mr.  Keeney  is  also  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Equitable  Accident  Association  of 
Colorado,  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Loan  and 
Trust  Co.,  of  Denver,  and  a  director  of  the  Flor- 
ence Milling  and  Mining  Co.,  of  Georgetown. 

The  New  York  Life  Insi'k.^.nce  Company 
has  here  what  is  known  as  its  Colorado  branch 
office  (which  has  allotted  to  it,  as  territory,  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  New 
Mexico),  established  in  the  Jacobson  Building, 
corner  Sixteenth  and  Arapahoe  streets.  Mr.  N. 
Maxey  Tabor,  a  son  of  Senator  Tabor,  is  the 
comjiany's  general  agent  for  Colorado,  and  has 
represented  them  in  that  capacity  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  agency  director  is  Mr.  J. 
A.  Ferguson ;  the  cashier,  Mr.  E.  R.  Perkins ; 
the  assistant  cashier,  Mr.J.  E.  Perkins.  The 
company  last  year  wrote  four  millions  of 
business  in  this  territory — about  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  wliich  was  obtained  in  tlie  State 
of  Colorado. 

The  New  York  Life  is  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary institutions,  which  have  given  the 
American  people,  the  world  over,  reputation  as 
financiers.  Its  assets  at  the  time  of  its  forty- 
fourth  annual  statement,  January  1st,  1880,  were 
over  $93,000,000;  its  surplus,  $13,500,000;  its 
total  income,  $25,000,000.  It  had  then 
$420,000,000  of  insurance  in  force,  and  had 
written  during  the  year  then  just  past,  over 
$125,000,000.  The  New  York  Life  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  non-forfeiture  policies ;  the 
first  to  remove  the  suicide  clause  from  its 
policies,  and  was  one  of  the  first  companies  to 
present  the  Tontine  policy,  which,  meeting  with 
the   aiipi-obatinn   of  merchants,    bankers,   and 


others  used  to  the  consideration  of  moneyed 
affairs,  has  met  likewise  with  the  favor  of  the 
public  generally.  In  brief,  the  comj^any  has 
the  strength  and  characteristics  which  are  the 
best  guarantees  to  those  who  desire  substantial 
life  insurance.  One  of  its  latest  special  features 
is  a  guaranteed  interest  bond,  bearing  four  per 
cent,  and  in  addition  it  has  adopted  and 
improved  nearly  all  the  best  plans  for  life 
insurance  that  have  been  suggested.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York  City.  It  is  now 
erecting  structures  to  cost  a  million  each  in 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
Montreal,  which  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
best  interest  paying  investments  the  company 
has,  and  in  all  probability  will  i;lo  the  same  in 
Denver  before  long. 

The  Northwestern  Ml"tu.\l  Life  Insur.vnce 
CoMP.\NY,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is,  measured 
by  its  accumulated  assets,  the  extraordinary 
business  done  by  it  and  its  remarkably  success- 
ful management,  one  of  the  great  life  companies 
of  the  country,  and,  consequently,  of  the  world, 
for  in  this  line  the  Americans  are  pre-eminent. 
It  presents  another  illustration  of  that  aptitude 
for  affairs  of  breadth,  already  alluded  to  in  these 
chaptere,  which  has  been  displayed  by  the 
business  men  of  the  country  in  railroading, 
mining  and  other  great  enterprises.  The  first 
policy  of  the  Northwestern  was  issued  Nov.  25, 
1858.  It  was  then  an  association  '  in  keeping 
with  its  provincial  surroundings.  In  the  thirty 
years  since  it  has  not  only  outgrown  its  environ- 
ment, but  has  far  outstripped,  in  its  advance- 
ment, the  progress  made  by  the  great  West,  and 
is  no  longer  a  local  company,  for  its  policies  are 
distributed  throughout  tlie  entire  LTnion. 

On  January  1st,  last,  its  books  showed  that  it 
had  $147,000,000  of  risks,  and  that  its  total  assets 
were  §32,072,811 ;  that  its  surplus  on  a  four  per 
cent  basis  was  $4,685,437 ;  that  its  income  for 
the  year  just  closed  had  been,  from  premiums, 
$6,229,424;  from  interest  and  rents,  $1,771,209 
more,  and  that  it  had  ])aid  to  policy  holiiers 
during  the  year  $2,799,066.  It  has  loans  on 
bonds  and  mortgage  amounting  to  $27,352,727, 
and  owns  real  estate  worth  $1,250,000.  It  trans- 
acts the  largest  business  of  any  company  in  the 
world,  excepting  three  in  New  York  City. 

While  business  is  done  by  it  on  the  highest 
basis  of  reserve,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  strongest 
basis  required  bj-  the  laws  of  any  State,  it  has 
still  paid,  for  over  fifteen  years,  the  largest  div- 
idends of  any  company  in  existence.  During 
1887  and  1888  nearly  three  times  as  much 
business  was  done  by  it  as  bv  anv  other  com- 
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pany  coniining  itself  to  risks  in  the  United 
States.  One  reason  of  its  solidity  and  success  is, 
that  it  confines  its  business  to  the  most  health- 
ful portions  of  the  country — that  is,  to  all  the 
country  north  of  the  southern  line  of  Kentucky, 
excei)t  Missouri,  only  taking  outside  that  terri- 
tory Northern  Georgia,  Western  North  Carolina 
and  Eastern  Tennessee.  It  has  about  1,000 
solicitors  in  the  field,  and  has  seventy  employes 
in  its  general  otiices  at  Milwaukee.  Its  trustees 
are  bankers,  capitalists  and  large  manufacturers 
of  the  Northwest — men  whose  names  are  a 
guarantee  for  any  enterprise  with  which  they 
may  be  identified. 

The  Northwestern  has  one  of  its  general  agen- 
cies established  here,  and  its  agents,  Messrs.  Coe 
&  Williams  (Chas.  B.  Coe  and  Oliver  Williams), 
have  charge  of  the  company's  business  in  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Mon- 
tana. They  supervise  the  transactions  of  a  large 
number  of  subordinate  agencies  in  this  territory. 
They  have  represented  the  company  for  twenty 
years  in  the  West,  and  have  been  located  five 
years  at  Denver  as  headquarters.  Their  offices 
are  at  Room  3,  Patterson  &  Thomas  block.  In 
1888  their  net  business  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  general  agency  in  the  State,  and  their  new 
business  for  the  first  half  of  1889  exceeded  that 
of  the  same  period  in  tlio  preceding  year  by 
nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

Through  its  s])ecial  loan  agent,  Thos.  S.  Hay- 
den,  of  Hayden  &  Dickinson,  Denver,  this  com- 
pany is  loaning  a  good  portion  of  its  funds  in 
Colorado,  thus  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of 
Denver  and  the  entire  State. 

The  Denver  Insur.\nce  Company  was  estab- 
lished May  1st  of  this  year,  and  began  with  a 
capital  paid  in  of  $200,000,  and  a  cash  sur- 
plus of  150,000.  Among  its  stockholders  are 
the  most  prominent  business  men,  bankers 
and  professional  men  of  Colorado  and  the 
West,  together  with  others  in  some  of  the 
leading  Eastern  cities,  who  thus  display,  by 
investment,  their  confidence  in  the  enterprises 
of  Denver. 

The  executive  officers  are :  W.  J.  Barker,  pres- 
ident, one  of  Denver's  leading  capitalists,  who 
is  also  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ;  Charles  F.  Wilson,  vice-president,  who 
during  more  than  fifteen  years  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  the  insurance  business  in  this 
AV^estern  field,  as  general  agent  and  manager; 
and  J.  A.  Perkins,  secretary,  who  for  many 
years  has  held  managing  positions  in  under- 
writing affairs.  These  gentlemen,  backed  by  a 
board  of  directors  who  are  leading  and  repre- 


sentative men  of  Denver,  will  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  compau}-. 

This  company  has  alreadj'  extended  its  busi- 
ness throughout  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  I\Iinnesota,  Montana,  Utah  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  has  agencies  in  the  important  centers 
of  the  East,  also.  It  is  the  determination  of  the 
management  to  make  in  "The  Denver"  a  repre- 
sentative AVestern  institution  in  which  every 
citizen  shall  feel  a  just  pride,  and  the  cordial 
reception  and  substantial  business  already 
awarded  this  company  assures  its  success  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

The  fact  that  the  company  has  a  cash  surplus 
of  iS50,000  places  it  far  in  advance  of  new  com- 
panies generally,  and  commands  a  position  for 
it  equal  with  the  old  and  prominent  companies 
of  the  country. 

Cobb,  Winne  &  AVilson,  Fire  Insurance  and 
Loan  Agents,  at  rooms  1,  2  and  13  Tabor  Block, 
are  the  representatives  here  of  the  Liverpool 
and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company, 
the  Poyal  of  Liverpool,  the  North  British,  and 
Mercantile,  the  London  Assurance  Company  of 
England,  the  Phu-nix  of  Brooklyn,  the  Frank- 
lin of  Philadeli)hia,  the  Springfield  of  Ma,ssa- 
chusetts,  and  the  Niagara  of  New  York ;  together 
with  others  to  the  number  of'  fourteen  all  told. 
Tliey  are  general  agents,  having  control  of  the 
territory  covered  by  Colorado,  AVyoming,  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  Dakota,  Ne,w  Mexico,  and  a  portion 
of  Nebraska,  for  the  Norwich  Union  of  England, 
the  Western  of  Toronto,  the  Traders  of  Chicago, 
the  St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine,  and  the  Home 
Mutual  of  San  Francisco. 

These  are  companies  whose  character  has 
been  thoroughly  established  by  their  business 
relations  with  the  people  of  Denver  and  its 
vicinity,  and  by  the  credit  they  have  abroad. 
The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe,  with  its 
stock  now  held  at  upwards  of  1000  per  cent 
premium,  has  a  world  wide  reputation.  It  is 
organized  on  a  plan  which  makes  it  a  corpora- 
tion local  to  every  state  of  importance  in  which 
it  has  headquarters.  Its  methods  are  such,  and 
its  assets  so  great  that  it  is  enabled  to  take 
greater  risks  than  any  other  company  doing  a 
fire  business  in  this  country,  and  yet  it  is  the 
safest  of  the  safe.  The  Norwich  Union  shares 
at  the  time  of  its  last  statement,  sold  for  nearly 
eight  times  their  par  value.  This  company 
holds  all  its  extraordinary  assets  in  England, 
liable  for  its  losses  in  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding that  the  laws  generally  require 
nothing  more  than  the  security  of  its  American 
assets.    The  Traders  of  Chicago  has  a  cash  cap- 
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ital  of  half  a  million,  and  a  surplus  of  §850,0(10. 
The  Niagara  has  assets  of  over  !j2,300,000,  and 
has  8379,000  of  net  surplus.  The  Phrenix  has 
assets  of  $4,.500,000,  and  a  surplus  of  §1,700,000. 
It  has  a  capital  of  §1,000,000.  The  Springfield 
has  13,200,009  of  assets,  and  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000,  with  a  surplus  of  §1,867,000.  These 
figures  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  character  of 
business  done  by  Messrs.  Cobb,  Winne  &  Wilson. 

They  were  established  in  1878  as  Cobb, 
McMann  &  Co.  Mr.  McMann  retired  in  1884, 
and  Mr.  Winne  .succeeded  him.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  already  one  of  the  original  firm.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Benedict  was  admitted  to  an  interest  during 
1888.  Mr.  Cobb  is  one  of  the  oldest  under- 
writers— that  is  to  say,  the  longest  in  business — • 
in  Denver.  He  is  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  loan  associations, 
secretary  of  the  Riverside  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, and  is  quite  prominent  in  the  business 
community.  Mr.  Wilson  is  also  an  old  resident, 
and  a  long-experienced  insurance  man.  He  was 
lately  elected  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Denver  Fire  Insurance  Company,  a  local  institu- 
tion with  a  paid  up  cash  capital  of  §200,000,  and 
a  cash  surplus  of  §.50,000.  Mr.  Winne  lives  here, 
but  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  superintending 
the  out  of  town  affldrs  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Benedict 
is  United  States  internal  revenue  collector. 

Frith  &  Zollars,  general  fire  insurance  agents 
and  adjuster.s,  6,  7  and  "8  Opera  House  Block, 
represent  nine  of  the  leading  companies  in  their 
line  of  business,  and  rank  among  the  foremost 
agencies  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

This  firm,  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  Denver  as  a  base  of  operations, 
by  close  application  to  it  has  built  up  a  large 
business,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  throughout 


the  States  of  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  the  Territories  of  New  IMexico  and  Wyom- 
ing. As  general  agents  for  a  number  of  their 
companies;  they  keep  two  special  agents  con- 
stantly in  the  field,  and  employ  an  oftice  force 
of  sis  persons,  who,  with  the  members  of  the 
firm,  are  all  busy  attending  to  the  various  de- 
tails of  the  business.  The  premiums  written 
by  this  agency  aggregate  about  §150,000  annu- 
ally. Both  members  of  the  firm  have  had  long 
experience  as  underwriters,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  losses  occurring  in  their  field  are 
promptly  adjusted  by  them,  and  paid  through 
the  Denver  office,  their  companies  are  popular 
with  agents  and  the  insuring  public.  The  fol- 
lowing companies,  whose  combined  assets  are 
over  §20,000,000,  are  now  represented  by  them: 

The  Union  Ins.  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  the  New 
Hamp.shire  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  the  Atlas  Assurance 
Co.  of  London,  the  Long  Lsland  Ins.  Co.  of 
Brooklyn,  the  South  British  Fire  and  Marine 
Ins.  Co.,  the  New  York  Bowery  Fire  Ins.  Co., 
the  National  Assurance  Co.  of  Dublin,  the  Ex- 
change Fire  Ins.  Co.  of  New  York,  and  the 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Ins.  Co. 

Warren  &  Williams,  Fire  Insurance  Agents, 
of  1634  Curtis  street,  are  members  of  the  Board 
of  Underwriters,  of  the  city,  and  agents  in  the 
very  best  standing.  Both  had  experience  in  the 
business  before  they  located  here — Mr.  Warren 
in  Chicago  and  Mr.  Williams  in  St.  Louis.  They 
do  business  in  both  city  and  State,  and  are 
agents  for  the  following  companies:  The  Man- 
chester Fire,  of  England ;  the  Connecticut,  of 
Hartford;  the  Orient,  of  the  same  city;  the 
American  Central,  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Syndicate 
of  Minneapolis.  These  are  all  stanch  companies, 
having  assets  sufficient  for  any  risks  they  take. 
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REAL    ESTATE    AND    UP-BUILDING. 


Transfers,  Improvements  and  Values. 


?HILE  the  sales  of  Denver 
real  estate  during  1888 
aggregated  841,939,53.5,  a 
sum  total  indicating 
greater  relative  activity 
than  in  any  AVestern 
city,  the  records  of  the 
transfers  of  the  current 
year  disclose  a  larger 
business  in  ten  months 
W^{^^  ^y^-^  of  it,  namely  §44,215,637. 
v5t^    li^s^^'fV  The  influence  which  lias 

served  to  sustain  the  market  most,  it 
is  agreed,  is  the  investment  here, 
either  directly  in  property  or  in  secu- 
rities based  on  it,  of  Eastern  and  European 
money  —  chiefly  the  former. 

The  foundations  for  a  great  city  were  laid  here 
by  the  diligence  and  enterjOTse  of  residents; 
some  costly  and  elegant  examples  of  architecture 
are  the  tokens  of  this  local  spirit.  The  first 
consequential  ventures  in  which  outside  cajiital 
was  embarked  in  the  State  were  those  of  mining 
and  cattle  ranching;  but  in  recent  years  rail- 
road and  irrigation  projects,  lands,  realty  and 
imjjrovements  thereto,  awaken  a  more  ardent 
desire  on  the  part  of  moneyed  men  and  institu- 
tions to  participate  in  the  rise  and  prosperity  of 
Colorado  and  Denver.  English  syndicates  have 
built  hotels,  Eastern  insurance  companies  have 
been  digging  agricultural  ditches,  Cajiital  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  eager  to  secure  the  muni- 
cipal and  mortgage  securities  of  the  Queen  City 
and  Ceaitennial  State.  The  announcement  that 
the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  will 
build  a  grand  edifice,  or  that  Marshall,  Field  it 
Co.,  merchant  princes  of  the  American  dry 
goods  trade,  are  to  locate  here,  no  longer  occa- 
sions surprise. 

The  Question  May  be  Asked  —  Upon  what 
substantial  condition,  and  on  what  prospects, 
are  these  investments  based?  It  has  been 
answered  as  to  Denver's  real  estate  with  cogent 
reasons,  in  a  contribution  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  report  for  1888,  by  Mr.  John  E.  Leet. 
His  argument  begins  with  a  statement  of  the 
situation,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows  : 


"Values,"  he  says,  "have  steadily  advanced  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  ;  the  record  of  building  con- 
struction has  been  unprecedented,  as  well  for 
the  number,  as  the  quality  and  the  value  of  the 
improvements  made.  At  the  same  time,  the 
average  of  re!its  has  risen,  and  the  average  of 
interest  for  loans  diminished." 

The  increase  of  30,000  in  the  jiopulation  of 
the  city  during  1888,  and  the  even  larger  one  in 
that  of  the  State,  justifies  in  great  measure  what 
advance  there  has  been  in  Denver  values.  But 
of  more  significance  than  this  are  the  extension 
of  the  city's  trade  territory,  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  her  position  as  a  railroad  center ;  the 
enlargement  in  manufactures  and  commerce 
generally  thereby,  and  her  emergence  from  the 
back-ground  of  the  far  West  into  fidl  view  as  a 
field  for  investment  better  than  Kansas  City 
and  other  places  that  have  been,  but  are  no 
longer  in  position  to  forestall  her  in  the  favor  of 
the  Eastern  investor. 

Op  \  Number  of  Circujistances  still  efl'ective 
to  produce  a  strong  and  lively  real  estate 
market,  this  influx  of  investment  capital  is  the 
most  important.  Others  perceived  by  Mr. 
Leet,  are  the  government  investigation  for 
reservoir  sites  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West, 
the  united  movement  of  the  Western  and  South- 
western States  for  a  Gulf  Coast  harbor,  the 
enforcement  of  the  inter-state  commerce  law,  the 
issue  of  the  tariflf  contest  in  the  last  national 
elections,  the  construction  of  cable  roads  in  the 
city,  the  building  of  the  Denver  &  Fort  AVorth, 
or  Gulf  railroad,  and  the  extension  of  the  Rock 
Island  and  Missouri  Pacific  systems  to  Denver 
and  into  Colorado. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  cable  lines, 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Opinions  may  difleras 
to  the  operation  of  a  protective  tariff  in  the 
country  at  large,  but  Colorado's  advantage  from 
it,  as  a  State  of  "infant  industries,"  but  high- 
priced  capital  and  labor,  hardly  requires  de- 
monstration. The  decision  of  the  National 
railroad  commission  as  to  east-bound  Cali- 
fornia freights,  makes  Denver  now  a  primary 
market  (jf  Pacific  products  for  all  the  plains. 
The  Government  reservoir  surveys  conunit  the 
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Xation  to  a  policy — if  not  of  reclamation  at  least 
of  annual  apjiropriations,  like  the  river  and 
harbor  allotments  to  the  eastern  sections  of  the 
country.  The  agitation  for  a  harbor  on  the 
Texas  coast  has  been  of  service  to  Denver,  in 
that  it  has  made  manifest  her  advantages  as  a 
AVestern  railroad  terminus,  and  as  the  natural 
distributing  center  for  a  vast  and  rapidly  set- 
tling portion  of  the  country;  and  the  further 
fact  that  already  the  Gulf  route  is  open  in  part 
to  shippers,  has  been  well  advertised  by  it.  The 
ac(]uisition  of  the  three  railroads,  more  especially 
the  Gulf  line,  providing  communication  with 
the  populous  districts  of  Texas,  were  certainly 
momentous  events  for  the  city. 

TiiESE  AVere  tue  CoxTRiHi'Tioxs  of  a  single 
year.  They  augment  forces  that  were  already 
forwarding  prosperit}-.  The  mines  have  a  larger 
yield,  the  farms  inci'eased  acreage  and  i)roduc- 
tic in,  fine  stock  breeding  has  been  given  a  de- 
cided impetus,  manufoctures  have  multiplied, 
and  the  prices  of  all  the  State's  products  have 
been  well  sustained.  The  excellent  educational 
facilities,  the  sanitarj'  and  other  natural  attrac- 
tions of  Denver,  have  established  its  character 
as  a  charming  residence  place,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  city,  not  only  of  enterprises  and  pro- 
jects, but  of  homes  and  wealth,  society  and 
fashion. 

In  many  other  evidences  of  the  growth  of 
the  city  are  revelations  of  its  future.  Every 
day  witnesses  new  establishments  made  here 
by  business  concerns,  loans  agencies,  insur- 
ance and  other  corporations,  from  East,  West, 
North  and  South.  At  the  same  time  Denver 
capital  is  receiving  its  accretions  from  the  mines 
and  the  ranches,  the  mills  and  ditches  and 
stores,  of  the  State  and  its  neighbors.  Denver 
and  Colorado,  it  has  been  said,  are  four-fifths 
the  product  of  other  agencies  than  agriculture, 
and  when  irrigation  has  made  fruitful  a  trade 
territory  of  plains  and  mountains  large  enough 
and  rich  enough  to  make  thirty-seven  States 
like  Ohio,  the  magnificence  of  its  metropolis 
will  dazzle  the  world. 

Mk.  F.  .1.  Chamberlix,  of  the  (^hamberlin 
Investment  Co.  (page  'AM),  furnislies  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  prices  asked  fir  property 
in  Denver,  prefacing  it  with  the  remark  that  the 
po|iulation,  in  mid-summer,  1889,  was  loO,000. 
The  average  jjrice  for  choice  wholesale  basiness 
liropert}'  in  Denver  is  $750  per  front  foot ;  of 
choice  property  on  the  leading  retail  street,  say 
.Sixteenth  street  corners,  is  $1,500  to  §2,000  per 
front  foot ;  of  choice  resilience  property  in  the 
fashionable  location,  Capitol  Hill,  $200  jier  front 


foot ;  of  suVjurban  and  other  sites  suitable  for 
the  homes  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances, 
%2b  to  $40  per  front  foot ;  of  manufacturing  loca- 
tions, with  good  trackage  facilities,  $2,000  per 
acre ;  of  the  same  character  of  ground  in  the 
suburbs,  $300  per  acre.  Acre  property,  within 
two  miles  of  the  city's  business  center,  is  worth 
$1,500 jier  acre;  within  three  miles,  $1,000  per 
acre. 

L.vNDs  UxDER  DiTcn,  he  says,  in  any  part  of 
Arapahoe  county  are  very  nmch  in  demand. 
The  best  farming  lands — those  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  and  within  ten  miles  of  the  city — 
are  worth  $100  an  acre;  less  desirable  lands 
under  ditch,  $50  an  acr2. 

Tue  IxTERiiST  Cii.\R(ied  for  loans  on  inside  real 
estate  is  usually  seven  per  cent ;  for  suburban 
loans,  eight  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  is 
loaned.  The  greatest  activity  in  real  estate 
transfers  is  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  part 
of  Denver.  Building  is  very  general  through- 
out the  city ;  perhaps  most  building  is  going  on 
in  East,  Southeast,  and  North  Denver.  During 
1S88,  new  buildings  were  erected  that,  cost 
$0,000,000;  to  September  aist,  1889,  $7,250,000 
worth,  nearly,  have  been  built,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$10,000,000  a  year,  more  than  in  such  cities  as 
Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
Jlihvaukee,  ('levelan<l,  Minneapolis,  or  Kansas 
City. 

The  Policy  of  the  Largest  Pkoperty  Owners, 
such  men  as  T.  S.  Hayden,  Chas.  E.  Dickinson, 
Geo.  W.  Clayton,  II.  B.  Chamberlin,  AV.  S. 
Chee-seman,  Geo.  Tritch,  and  Chas.  B.  Kountze, 
is  to  improve  their  holdings  as  fast  as  possible. 
Besides  innumerable  nunor  structures,  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  public  buildings,  there  are  now  in 
course  of  construction  a  million  dollar  hotel,  a 
$250,000  theater,  and  a  number  of  costly  bus- 
iness blocks.  It  is  reported  that  the  Union 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  will  build  extensive  shops  here, 
and  sites  are  in  demand  for  edifices  of  nearly 
every  order,  planned  or  proposed  by  jiarties  of 
means  and  public  spirit. 

Comparisons  made  for  a  business  purpose 
have  no  invidious  feature.  Contrast  Denver 
values  with  those  of  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  and 
(_)maha,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  price  of  real 
estate  is  very  low  here,  and  purchases  made 
with  judgment  will  continue  to  realize  (as  has 
lieen  the  case  in  the  past,)  in  the  business  cen- 
ter, 35  to  50  per  cent ;  in  the  suburbs,  25  to  30, 
and  in  certain  favored  localities,  100  per  cent 
rise.  The  income  from  improved  property  is 
7  to  25  jier  cent  net.    Vacant  lots  in  the  business 
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center  of  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul  are 
considered  worth  $3200  a  front  foot ;  in  Kansas 
City,  $4400;  in  Chicago,  $8000.  Denver  does 
not  yet  rival  the  latter,  but  is  fast  approaching 
the  rank  of  the  others,  and  the  prophecy  is  not 
extravagant,  that  it  lias  a  greater  destiny  than 
any  of  them. 

But  a  More  Substantial  Argument,  perhaps, 
to  capital-seeking  investment  here  than  repre- 
sentations of  remarkably  enhanced  values,  is 
the  matter  presented  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Daily  Xews,  under  the  caption,  "Gilt  Edged 
Rents,"  showing  the  income  from  certain 
jiroperties  in  the  business  part  of  the  city. 
Property  down  town,  it  said,  pays  nine  and 
ten  per  cent  on  the  investment.  The 
Jacobson  block  has  sis  stores  on  its  street 
floor;  two  rent  for  $450  a  month  each,  the 
others  for  §425,  or  $32,700  a  year.  The  rents 
received  ft-om  the  upper  floors  bring  the 
yearly  income  from  this  property  up  to 
$61,400.  The  ground  cost  its  owner  $40,000 
eight  years  ago ;  it  is  now  worth  at  least 
$200,000 ;  the  building  cost  $120,000 ;  so  that 
the  percentage  of  gross  revenue  from  this  prop- 
erty is  38}  of  the  cost  and  19  of  the  valuation. 
The  Patterson  &  Thomas  block,  which,  with  its 
site,  cost,  some  years  ago,  about  $195,000,  yields 
$30,000  rents  and  $23,000  profits.  It  is  five 
stories,  75x125  feet,  and  is  worth  uuw,  with  the 
ground,  all  of  $290,000. 

The  Graham  block,  a  two  story  l>rick,  100x125 
feet,  cost  $25,000  to  build,  and  it  brings  in 
$30,000  a  year.  The  land  it  covers  is  estimated 
worth  $400,000.  For  a  lease  to  one  of  the  stores 
in  it,  $12,000  has  been  refused.  The  Bancroft 
block  changed  hands  a  short  time  ago  for 
$200,000.  The  income  from  it  is  $24,000  a  year. 
A  corner  store  in  it,  50x100,  brings  in  $600  a 
month.  The  Cooper-Hagus  building,  an  old 
one,  pays  12  per  cent  a  year,  and  the  Tritch 
block,  valued  at  $235,000,  earns  $27,600  of  rents, 
or  $20,000  a  year  clear.  The  Tabor  block,  five 
stories,  75x125  ground  plan,  cost,  with  the  land 
it  is  on,  $195,000.  This  property  is  certainly 
worth  $400,000.  The  income  from  it  is  $50,000, 
or  $40,00U  a  year  net.  The  Tabor  Opera  House 
block  cost  $1,000,000.  The  building  earns 
$70,000  and  the  theater  about  $50,000  a  year. 
The  expenses  are  $25,000  and  the  net  income 
$95,000,  or  9J  per  cent.  The  English  syndicate 
which  owns  the  Barclay,  DuflT  and  Windsor 
Hotel  properties,  gets  7, 61  and  9  per  cent  return 
from  them  respectively;  and  might  easily  get 
more  if  so  much  of  the  income  was  not  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  them. 


Stores  That  Eent  from  $450  to  $700  a  month 
are  numerous,  and  running  leases  on  such  are 
in;demand  at  large  premiums.  The  Windsor 
Hotel,  of  260  rooms,  pays  $36,000  a  year  rent ; 
the  Markham,  110  rooms,  held  under  an  old 
lease,  only  $9,000 ;  the  St.  James,  103  rooms  and 
bar  room  on  the  ground  floor,  $21,600;  the 
Brunswick,  (50  rooms,  $10,412.  A. three-story 
shoe  factory  sold  not  long  ago  for  $28,000,  brings 
in  $3,000  a  year. 

Eesiden'ce  Property  can  be  instanced  which 
pays  13  and  13!  per  cent  net.  The  rent  of  a  ten- 
roomed  house,  with  water  and  gas  here,  is  $70  a 
month ;  of  a  six-roomed  house,  with  water  and 
gas,  $40  a  month ;  for  a  four  or  five-roomed 
house,  with  water,  $25  to  $30.  Tliere  are  not 
many  flats  in  Denver. 

A  Favorite  Ixvest.ment  here  is  homestead 
and  loan  association  stock.  The  directory  enu- 
merates nineteen  of  these  organizations,  and 
they  are  all  in  prosperous  condition. 

The  Denver  Home  and  Savings  Association 
is  an  organization  composed  of  borrowers  and 
investors,  established  for  their  mutual  conveni- 
ence. It  gathers  together  the  savings  of  the 
people,  which,  scattered  and  in  small  sums,  can- 
not be  invested  to  advantage,  and  loans  the 
money  thus  obtained  on  mortgage  security,  and 
in  sums  to  suit,  to  other  people  to  pay  off  other 
mortgages,  to  invest  in  business  or  for  any  other 
business  purpose.  There  are,  therefore,  two 
kinds  of  members,  the  depositing  members  and 
tlie  borrowing  members.  It  is  a  co-operative  or 
mutual  association,  and  the  assets  are  owned 
pro  rata  by  the  shareholders.  A  weekh'  pay- 
ment of  twenty-five  cents,  on  each  share  of 
stock,  is  required.  Di\ddends  are  declared  in 
January  and  July,  and  are  eight  per  cent  of  the 
amount  invested.  Loans  are  made  to  members 
only.  This  Association  has  nearly  the  same 
officers  as  the  Capitol  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, hereinafter  described,  and  has  oflices  at 
the  same  place.  Its  secretary  is  ]\Ir.  W.  H. 
Wolfersberger,  who  has  quite  a  reputation  in 
this  vocation. 

The  Capitol  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, organized  January  1st,  1888,  with  a  $800- 
000  capital  stock,  has  offices  in  the  Patterson  & 
Thomas  block',  room  53.  It  is  conducted  upon 
the  methods  characteristic  of  the  other  asso- 
ciations of  this  sort  established  here,  and  in 
other  cities,  and  has  five  hundred  and  fifty 
members. 

Its  officers  and  directors  are  the  following: 
Henry  C.  Dillon,  president;  E.  F.  Hallack,  vice- 
president    and   E.   D.    Bouton,    secretary    and 
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treasurer.  The  directors  are  these  officers,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas,  George  A.  Bush- 
nell,  John  L.  Dailey,  Silas  E.  Hoskins,  James  C. 
Heinz  and  W.  H.  AVolfersberger.  Its  attorney 
is  Mr.  J.  AVaruer  Mills;  its  depository  the  Colo- 
rado National  Bank.  Mr.  Dillon  is  a  lawyer  of 
this  city,  and  Blr.  Hallack  a  lumber  merchant. 
Mr.  Bouton  is  manager. 

The  Dexver  Ee.\l  Estate  E-xcn.\NGE  was 
organized  in  October,  18SS,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  method  of  sales,  exchanges,  loans 
on,  and  other  transactions  in  real  estate  in  this 
city  and  State.  Two  months  later  it  was  incor- 
porated, and  the  names  of  150,  or  more,  of  the 
dealers  here,  have  since  been  subscribed  to 
its  by-laws.  Membership  in  this  exchange  is  a 
guarantee  to  those  having  dealings  with  agents, 
of  their  character  and  responsibility,  and  persons 
having  relations  with  any  of  those  belonging 
to  it,  are  now  assured  fair  ami  honorable 
treatment. 

The  officers  of  this  exchange  are  J.  M.  Berkey, 
president ;  F.  G.  Patterson,  vice-president ; 
D.  F.  Carmichael,  treasurer;  and  F.  D.  Morse, 
secretary.  The  directors  are  J.  M.  Berkey,  J.  S. 
McMurray,  D.  F.  Carmichael,  Henry  Apple, 
Jno.  C.  Gallup,  Henri  R.  Foster,  F.  G.  Patterson, 
C.  A.  Raymond,  F.  D.  Morse,  AV.  G.  Sprague, 
John  Mattler,  and  D.  P.  Grommon. 

FoLLOWixG  are  some  of  the  leading  real  estate 
agencies  of  the  city : 

The  Dexver  Land  and  Security  Company  , 
which  has  offices  at  1700  Curtis  street,  corner  of 
Seventeenth,  was  incorporated  and  established 
in  November,  1887.  It  has  a  combined  capital 
and  surplus  of  $1,431,209.30,  and  the  following 
officers:  President,  John  C.  Avery,  of  New 
York;  vice-president,  T.  J.  Green;  treasurer 
A.  P.  Campbell;  secretary,  J.  A.  Valentine 
Mr.  S.  B.  Carter,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  director, 
with  these  gentlemen.  This  company  was. 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling 
lands  and  houses,  and  dealing  in  securities; 
it  is  incorporated  to  deal  specially  in  Colo- 
rado securities,  but  is  permitted  by  its  charter 
to  transact  business  in  the  other  States  also. 
It  has  already  acquired  possession  of  1,740 
acres  in  North  Denver,  which  lands  are  for 
sale;  has  improved  them  by  grading  and  by 
planting  trees,  and  the  natural  attractiveness 
of  the  topography  has  been  much  enhanced  by 
the  work  put  upon  them. 

The  company  has  already  erected  thirty 
houses  on  this  tract,  costing  from  .52,500  to  $7,000 
each,  and  will  continue  to  build  and  improve 
continuously  until  this  land  is  thoroughly  im  - 


l^rnved.  Every  fourth  block  is  reserved  in  the 
belief  that  the  improvements  being  made  will 
speedily  enhance  the  value  of  those  so  with- 
held. 

Mr.  Avery  is  a  resident  of  New  York  City  and 
is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  securities  busi- 
ness there,  and  will  attend  to  all  the  company's 
business  in  that  part  of  the  country.  JNIr.  Val- 
entine will  have  charge  of  the  office  of  the 
company  in  this  city,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
was  a  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise,  will  act  as 
general  manager.  He  was  in  this  same  line  of 
business — real  estate  and  loans — ^in  Kansas 
City  for  eight  years,  and  came  here  two  years 
ago ;  he  is  the  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Denver  &  Berkeley  Park  Rapid  Transit 
Company  (described  on  page  23  of  this  work  and 
having  offices  now  at  the  same  place  as  this 
company),  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
building  up  that  part  of  North  Denver  in  which 
the  company  is  operating. 

jSIessrs.  Clay  AV.  Palmer  and  AA^.  H.  Royer 
are  managers  of  this  company's  sales  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Palmer  is  from  Chicago;  there 
he  was  the  senior  member  of  Palmer  &  Bur- 
rell,  real  estate  agents.  Mr.  Royer  is  from 
Kansas  City ;  he  was  senior  partner  there  in  the 
firm  of  Royer  &  Harwood  (real  estate),  and  he 
has  reputation  in  that  city  as  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  successful  of  real  estate  agents. 
He  refers  to  the  bankers,  business  men  and 
capitalists  of  that  place. 

The  Denver  Land  and  Improvement  Co.,  and 
the  American  Trust  Co.,  which  have  offices  at 
1520  Lawrence  street,  are  real  estate  and  loans 
companies  having  a  million  dollars  capital  each. 
The  Denver  Land  and  Improvement  Co.  was 
organized  in  1880,  and  is  engaged  in  dealings  in 
Denver  property  only ;  the  Trust  Co.,  organized 
in  1884,  has  transactions  principally  in  the 
i-ealty  of  Arapahoe  county,  of  which  Denver  is 
the  county  seat. 

Col.  A.  C.  Fisk,  who  has  been  a  prominent 
man  in  the  community  for  seventeen  years,  is 
president  of  both  these  enterprises,  and  F.  S. 
Holmes  is  secretary.  Col.  Fisk  served  with 
distinction  during  the  war,  as  a  staff  officer  in 
AVest  A'irginia  and  Tennessee,  and  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign  of  Gen.  Sherman.  Rising  by 
merit  from  the  position  of  lieutenant,  through 
the  various  gradations  between,  the  close  of  the 
war  found  him  adjutant-general  of  the  district  of 
A^icksburg,  entrusted,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
of  that  position,  with  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
the  parole  of  captives,  etc.  As  commissioner 
for  that  purpose  he  effected  the  release  of  about 
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8000  union  soldiers  from  Andersonville  and 
Cohoba,  Ga.,  and  dismissed  to  tlieir  liomes, 
about  75,000  Confederates  of  the  armies  of  Gens. 
Dick  Taylor,  X.  B.  Forrest,  and  Wirt  Adams. 

He  remained  in  Yicksburg  after  the  war,  and 
operated  there  the  tirst  cotton  seed  oil  mill 
established  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He 
was  an  active  politician  of  the  Reconstruction 
era,  was  a  newspaper  publisher,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee,  member  of 
the  National  Republican  Executive  Committee, 
and  a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  in  1873,  sought, 
and  found  in  Denver,  a  more  satisfactory  field 
for  his  endeavors. 

In  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  he  was  clerk  of  the 
district  court  here.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
other  public  bodies,  and  has  been  a  zealous 
advocate  of  all  measures  that  would  advance 
the  city.  He  originated  the  Herdic  Cab  Co., 
built,  with  others,  the  Circle  railway,  and  was 
among  those  who  organized  the  IMining  and 
Industrial  Exposition  of  Denver,  and  he  has 
been  especially  forward  in  the  good  work  of 
providing  the  industrious  working  people  of  the 
city  with  homes  on  the  instalment  plan.  He 
has  large  real  estate  interests  here,  lands  and 
cattle,  and  mining  investments  in  the  State,  and 
for  a  home,  one  of  the  fine.st  residences  in 
Denver.  He  is,  in  short,  a  man  of  vigorous 
character,  and  of  considerable  literary  attain- 
ments ;  a  man  of  wealth  and  enterprise  and 
worth. 

Secretary  Holmes  is  like  Col.  Fisk,  a  New 
Yorker  by  birth,  but  he  has  been  interested 
largely  in  Colorado  property  for  several  years, 
both  as  an  individual  and  officer  of  this  com- 
pany. The  general  management  of  the  affairs 
of  both  companies,  is  in  his  hands. 

The  Tabor  Invest.ment  Company,  incor- 
porated in  188.5,  with  a  capital  stock  of  ?!300,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  mines, 
cattle  ranges,  real  estate  and  property  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  engage  in  construction  and  develop- 
mental work,  has  investments  in  all  the  mining 
regions  of  this  country,  and  has  agencies  estab- 
lished, to  facilitate  its  business  in  London  and 
Paris,  New  York  and  St.  Louis.  It  is  acquiring 
valuable  proj^erty  for  itself  and  others  all  the 
time,  and  is  placing  large  amounts  of  foreign 
capital  in  Colorado  and  Western  enterprises. 

This  company  was  organized  by  ex-Senator 
H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  T.  L.  Wiswall  and  Peter 
McCourt,  and  they  are,  respectively,  its  presi- 
dent, secretary  and  treasurer,  and  also,   with 


Lafayette  Seaman,  Avho  is  general  manager  of 
the  company's  business,  its  directors.  As  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  its  Senator;  as  a  success- 
ful mining  man,  foremost,  in  fact,  of  all  those 
who  have  engaged  in  the  business  in  Colorado, 
and  as  one  of  the  most  public  spirited  men  of 
the  State,  Mr.  Tabor  has  distinction  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  He  has  manifested  the  pride 
he  takes  in  Denver  by  the  erection  of  the  Tabor 
Block,  a  very  fine  office,  building,  and  the 
Tabor  Grand  Opera  House,  a  structure  whose 
architectural  lines  ami  handsome  interior,  makes 
it  comparable  with  any  building  of  its  class  in  the 
land.  The  community  is  indebted  to  him  too, 
for  many  substantial  favors,  rendered  wherever 
and  whenever  her  interests  could  be  subserved. 
The  gentlemen  associated  with  him  in  this 
company,  are  persons  of  business  experience 
and  qualifications;  men  used,  in  association 
with  him,  to  handle  affairs  of  breadth. 

The  offices  of  this  company  are  at  3,  4  and  5, 
Tabor  block. 

The  Denver  Suburban  Improvement  Co., 
which  has  offices  at  3,  4,  and  o  Tabor  Block,  was 
incorporated  in  February,  last,  for  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  the  suburban  property 
here,  known  as  Sheridan  Heights,  chiefly,  but 
also  to  do  a  general  real  estate  and  loans  business. 
It  has  ^200,000  capital  stock,  and  for  its  officers, 
W.  H.  Leves,  president;  G.  O.  Scott,  vice- 
president  ;  T.  L.  Wiswall,  secretary  and 
treasurer  ;  Peter  McCourt,  director  with  these. 

Mr.  Scott  is  a  Philadelphian,  who,  however, 
has  lived  here  for  some  time,  and  he  is  devoting 
himself  actively  to  the  management  of  the 
company's  business.  Mr.  Scott  is  an  old  resident 
of  Colorado,  formerly  connected  with  the  Pacific 
Express  and  Union  Pacific  Railway.  Messrs. 
Wiswall  and  McCourt  are  associated  with  Senator 
Tabor  in  several  of  his  most  important  projects. 
— Mr.  McCourt  as  manager  of  the  (!)pera  Hou.se 
property,  and  treasurer  of  the  Tabor  Investment 
Co. ;  Mr.  Wiswall  as  an  officer  of  the  latter,  and 
also  of  the  Great  Western  Mutual  Accident 
Association,  a  Denver  company  which  has 
agencies  in  every  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountair» 
and  Pacific  Slope  country,  and  which  is  doing  a 
business  of  several  millions  a  year. 

Sheridan  Subdivision,  already  alluded  to,  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  Leadville  &  INlorrison  and 
Denver  &  South  Park  Railroads,  and  near  the 
United  States  Arm}'  post  on  Sheridan  Boulevard, 
a  continuation  of  Broadway,  Denver.  Nature 
has  clothed  this  site  with  primeval  monarchs  of 
the  forest.  The  Platte  river  and  Bear  creek 
afford  an  ample  water  supply.    There  are  drive- 
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ways  laid  out  and  shrubbery  on  the  tract,  a 
trout  lake  with  rustic  bridges,  and  pavilions 
already  built  upon  the  grounds.  A  ?2.5,000  hotel 
is  soon  to  be  built,  and  the  many  lots  sold  to 
prominent  residents  of  Denver  indicate  that  this 
place  will  soon  be  to  Denver  what  Hyde  Park, 
Kenwood  and  Evanston  are  to  Chicago.  Six  of 
the  railroads  that  center  at  Denver  run  near 
enough  to  carry  passengers  to  Sheridan,  and 
the  cable  line  on  Broadway,  in  the  city,  will 
be  supplemented  with  an  electric  line  to 
the  military  post.     Prices  of  lots  are  $75  to  §375, 


principal  collected  for  those  wlio  loan ;  taxes 
insurance,  etc.,  paid,  and  all  concerns  requisite 
to  the  care  of  property  entrusted  it  attended  to. 
■Wolfe,  Webb  &  Chittexden,  real  estate,  loan, 
and  insurance  brokers,  at  1026  Seventeenth 
street,  have  been  in  partnership  since  August, 
1888.  The  firm  having  been  formed  of  the  two 
real  estate  firms  of  J.  S.  Wolf  &  Co.,  and  H.  K. 
Chittenden  &  Co.,  they  were  all  three  experi- 
enced in  the  business  before  and  having  been 
severally  heavy  investors  years  ago,  are  engaged 
largely  in  real  estate  and  loans.    They  make  a 
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one-third  cash,  balance  in  one,  two  and  three 
years,  at  7  per  cent. 

The  company  has  listed  with  it  choice  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing,  as  well  as  other  subur- 
ban residence  sites  than  this  described  ;  also 
garden  tracts  near  the  city,  acre  and  farming 
property.  It  makes  a  specialty  of  Eastern 
investments,  and  is  securing  for  loans  6,  7  and  8 
per  cent,  payable  annually  or  semi-annually. 
Loans  are  made  by  it  to  the  extent  of  40  per 
cent  on  improved  and  25  per  cent  to  a  third  of 
the  value  of  unimproved  property  ;  interest  and 


sjjecialty  of  buying  property  for  non-residents, 
and  afford  unusual  facilities  for  making  safe 
interest-paying  investments.  They  also  conduct 
a  rental  department,  and  give  personal  attention 
to  the  care  and  renting  of  all  kinds  of  property 
in  every  part  of  the  city.  Their  transactions 
will  aggregate  some  $2,000,000   a  year. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Wolfe,  who,  by  the  consolidation 
became  senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  for  ten 
years  the  United  States  revenue  collector  for 
the  district  of  Colorado,  and  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  State. 
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Mr.  E.  H.  Webb  was  formerly  in  tlie  wliole- 
sale  grocery  trade,  but  abandoned  that  for  his 
present  business.  He  is  director  of  the  Denver 
Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  and  other  important 
enterprises  of  a  -  financial  and  industrial 
character,  and  is  one  of  the  substantial  men  of 
the  city.  Mr.  H.  K.  Chittenden  has  been  in 
real  estate  business  about  three  years,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  posted  men  as  to  values  in  the 
city.  All  three  members  of  the  firm  give  their 
undivided  attention  to  the  affairs  of  their 
patrons,  and  employ,  besides,  a  competent  corps 
of  experienced  helpers. 

The  Firm  op  Jno.  M.  Berkey  &  Co.  was 
established  in  1870,  and  is  the  oldest  real  estate 
firm  in  Colorado.  They  do  a  very  large  and 
conservative  brokerage  business,  eflect  loans 
on  real  estate,  and  have  the  care  of  much  city 
property  for  collection  of  the  rents,  etc.  Twenty 
years  of  successful  business  has  made  them 
widely  known  in  both  the  East  and  AVest,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  few  firms  that  needs  little 
advertising.  They  have  earned  for  themselves 
an  enviable  reputation  for  sound  judgment  and 
advice  and  their  counsel  is  largely  sought  by 
capitalists,  and  others,  before  investing.  They 
have  branch  offices  at  No.  28  State  street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  71  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  through 
these  they  have  influenced  investment  of  large 
amounts  of  Eastern  capital  at  Denver.  They 
were  promoters  of  the  project  for  Boston  Block, 
now  in  course  of  erection,  and  have  been 
instrumental  with  others  in  nearly  all  of  the 
large  enterprises  of  Denvei-. 

Col.  Berkey,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Denver  Real 
Estate  Exchange,  and  has  been  its  presiding 
officer  since  its  organization.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Statistics  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is 
a  native  of  Ohio,  went  into  service  during  the 
war  in  the  99th  Indiana  i-egiment,  served  in 
many  hot  campaigns  with  distinction,  and 
retired  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
After  the  war  he  went  to  larming  in  Illinois,  but 
soon  after  came  here  and  established  the  real 
estate  firm  of  which  he  is  now  the  head. 

Mr.  S.  V.  Farnum,  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm,  is  a  man  of  keen  foresight.  He  devotes 
nearly  half  his  time  to  the  direction  of  the 
firm's  business  in  the  East,  where  he  has  a  large 
acquaintance,  and  it  is  through  his  influence,  as 
much  as  any  other,  that  Eastern  capital  has 
been  so  largely  turned  toward  Denver. 

King  &  McDowell,  real  estate  and  insurance 
agents,  of  2504  Fifteenth  street,  represent,  as 


insurance  agents,  the  Glens  Falls  Fire,  of  New 
York,  the  Equitable  and  the  Merchants'  Com- 
panies, both  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It 
is,  however,  as  real  estate  agents,  that  they  are 
chiefly  engaged,  and  the  reputation  they  have 
gained,  the  length  of  their  service  in  the 
business,  and  the  very  considerable  aggregate  of 
their  transactions  ranks  them  among  the  lead- 
ing dealers  here.  They  occasionally  handle 
other  property,  but  they  are  almost  exclusively 
engaged  on  the  North  side  of  Denver,  in  which 
district  they  are  large  owners  themselves.  They 
have  been  doing  a  brisk  business  in  Sunnyside 
Addition,  Potter  Highlands,  Highland  Park, 
and,  in  fact,  all  other  parts  of  North  Denver; 
they  built  and  own  the  property  in  which  they 
have  their  offices,  and  are  stockholders  in  the 
North  Denver  Bank,  and  ]Mr.  King  is  secretary 
of  the  North  Side  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  King  came  hei-e  from  Illinois  in  1876,  and 
oi-ganized  the  North  Denver  M.  E.  Church.  He 
had  been  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  had 
been  a  pastor  in  the  East  before  he  came  here, 
and  he  occupiedthe  pulpitof  this  church  accept- 
ably for  some  time ;  but  ill-health  compelled 
him  to  adandotf  his  original  calling  and  he 
embarked  in  real  estate  instead.  In  1882,  he 
and  ]\Ir.  McDowell,  who  had  been  in  the  gro- 
cery trade  here,  efl'ected  a  partnership  and  they 
have  continued  in  that  relation  ever  since. 

Ellis,  McDonough  &  Co.,  real  estate  agents, 
1010  Curtis  street,  are  members  of  the  Colorado 
Real  Estate  Exchange,  in  the  best  of  standing, 
and  are  ranked  among  the  largest  ojierators  of 
Denver.  They  have  property  entrusted  thein  to 
dispose  of  valued  at  §2,000,000  and  over,  and 
very  large  amounts  of  money  to  loan  at  six, 
seven  and  eight  jier. cent.  They  have  mines, 
quarries  and  ranch  lands  listed  with  them  for 
sale,  and  have  four  men  soliciting  in  their  inter- 
est throughout  the  city  and  State. 

They  have  a  stone  quarry  in  Manitou,  two  of 
them  in  Fort  Collins  and  one  at  Longmont, 
averaging  140  to  IGO  acres  each,  and  producing 
the  finest  of  building  stone,  and  gold  and  silver 
mines  already  remunerative.  These  quarries 
are  valued  at  §100,000,  the  mines  very,  much 
more.  But  the  bulk  of  their  business  at  present 
is  based  on  their  transactions  in  the  suburb  of 
Berkeley,  about  three  miles  northwest  from 
the  city  toward  the  mountains,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  places  round  about  Denver  for 
residence  locations. 

This  Berkeley  propert}'  was  bought  from 
John  Brisbane  Walker,  by  a  Kansas  City  syndi- 
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oate,  now  known  as  the  Denver  Land  and 
Security  Co.,  for  !?;350,000.  The  sale  was  made 
tlirough  Mr.  Carleton  ElHs,  of  this  firm,  and  he 
and  his  partner  were  made  the  sole  agents  for 
the  disposal  of  propert}'.  It  has  been  divided 
into  lots,  which  are  selling  now  at  from  $225  to 
$300  each,  and  many  residences  have  already 
been  erected  by  those  who  have  bought  them. 
There  are  several  that  cost  between  $2,500  and 
$6,000,  and  a  number  between  $1,000  and  $2,000. 
There  is  a  lake,  Berkeley  lake,  a  beautiful  .sheet 
of  spring  water,  on  the  tract,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  natural  park.  The  city  rapid  transit, 
motor  and  caljle  lines,  make  this  locality  easy  of 
access  from  the  business  parts  of  Denver. 

Messrs.  Ellis, -SIcDonough  &  Co., are  live  men, 
Mr.  Ellis  came  here  from  Florida,  where  he  was 
connected  with  the  Mallory  steamship  line,  and 
where  he  has  orange  groves  and  other  interests. 
Mr.  McDonough  is  a  New  Yorker,  a  fine  busi- 
ness man  and  together  they  have  earned  a  first- 
class  reputation.  They  are  also  owners  of  the 
Berkeley  annex,  a  beautiful  addition  adjoining 
Berkeley,  also  large  owners  of  property  in  Cot- 
tage Hill,  Sloan  Lake  Heights,  AVolff  Place, 
Hartman's  addition,  Gaston's  addition  and 
many  Denver  localities. 

Palmerton,  Mover  &  Kirk,  real  estate  deal- 
ers and  agents,  at  906  Seventeenth  street,  liave 
been  established  since  January  1st,  last.  They 
have  tracts,  lots,  and  building  sites  of  all  sorts, 
with  or  without  improvements,  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  its  suburbs,  do  a  collection  and  loan 
business,  and  arc  also  engaged  in  tlie  lumber 
business. 

There  are  three  partners,  A.  L.  Palmerton,  G. 
F.  Moyer  and  H.  D.  Kirk.  ■Mr.  Palmerton  has 
lived  here  ten  years.  He  was  formerly  witli  J. 
W.  Hohnan  &  Co.  in  this  same  business  and  is 
an  experienced  dealer.  Mr.  Moyer  has  been  a 
year  in  business  here,  and  before  that  ^\-as  in 
the  lumber  traile  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Kirk  was  for- 
merly engaged  also  in  the  lumbering  trade  in 
Kansas,  associated  with  Jlr.  Moyer.  They  are 
a  responsible,  and,  in  every  respect,  a  satisfac- 
tory firm  with  which  to  have  relations. 

Merritt  &  Grommon,  real  estate  and  invest- 
ment brokers,  of  1525  Arapahoe  street,  are  one 
of  the  longest  established  of  the  firms  in  that 
line  here.  They  give  clo.se  attention  to  business 
and  have  acquired  an  excellent  reputation  and 
a  fine  patronage.  The\-  ai-e  large  owners  in  the 
Park  Railroad,  Rapid  Transit  Line,  and  Mr. 
Merritt  is  its  secretary.  This  road  has  but 
recently  been  completed ;  its  equipment  and 
road  bed  are  superior  to  any   in  the  citv  or  its 


vicinity.  It  connects  at  the  City  Park  with 
both  the  cable  roads,  and  enables  residents  of 
More's  Park  Heights,  Park  Hill,  Belle  Mont  and 
the  Trinity  Church  property,  as  well  as  visitors 
to  City  Park,  to  reach  any  of  these  places  with 
disjiatch  for  a  five  cent  fare. 

They  are,  themselves,  extensive  owners  of  real 
estate  along  the  line  of  this  road.  They  own 
the  whole  of  More's  Park  Heights  and  are  large 
owners  also  in  Park  Hill  and  adjoining  acreage. 
More's  Park  Heights  lie  just  east  of  the  City 
Park,  on  Mountain  View  boulevard,  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  most  desirable  residence 
portion  of  the  city,  and  they  are  the  most  sightly 
addition  to  the  city.  The  view  from  them  is 
unsurpa.ssed  anywhere  in  these  environs;  it 
presents  a  complete  panorama  of  the  City  Park, 
the  city  itself,  and  of  the  Rocky  mountains  for  a 
distance  of  150  miles.  Although  this  addition 
has  but  lately  been  platted,  300  lots  have  already 
been  sold  to  parties  who  are  building  elegant 
homes,  and  this  is  fast  enhancing  the  value  of 
adjacent  property. 

Tliis  firm  has  also  been  doing  a  brisk  business 
in  central  residence  and  business  property. 
Some  time  ago  they  bought  several  fine  business 
corners  in  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  the  enhance- 
ment of  these,  due  to  the  natural  growth  of  the 
city,  jMits  them  on  a  firm  foundation  of  solid 
financial  resource.  They  do,  too,  a  very 
considerable  business  in  first  mortgage  loans 
on  imi)roved  or  unimproved  city  and  State 
property.  They  give  the  most  careful  attention 
to  the  loaning  of  money  for  non-residents,  and 
employ  the  best  recognized  legal  authority  on 
titles  in  the  State.  They  can  place,  at  short 
notice,  any  amount  from  $500  to  $100,000  on 
gilt  edged  security,  at  from  six  to  ten  per  cent, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  security  required 
by  the  lender. 

Both  the  partners  in  this  firm  are  known,  not 
in  the  city  alone,  but  throughout  all  the  West. 
Mr.  Grommon  is  a  director  of  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  and  Mr.  Merritt  of  the  Commercial 
National  Bank,  and  each  has  stock  in  both 
institutions.  As  to  their  reliability,  they  refer 
to  any  Denver  bank,  prominent  business  house, 
or  to  Dun's  agency. 

Donald  Fletcher  &  Co.,  real  estate  agents,  of 
1021  Sixteenth  street,  are  ranked,  by  common 
consent,  with  the  most  substantial  and  busiest 
of  the  local  dealers.  Mr.  Fletcher  came  here 
from  Chicago  about  ten  years  ago  with  capital, 
and  has  invested  it  so  as  greatly  to  enhance  his 
interests.  He  is  interested  in  mica  concerns,  in 
the   Hallack  Paint  and  Oil   Company,  and  in 
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real  estate,  and  he  is  well  known  and  much 
respected  for  his  business  abilities.  He  has 
been  the  president  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  that  position  displaying  the 
character  of  a  public-spirited  and  progressive 
man. 

His  partner,  :\Ir.  AV.  D.  Todd,  came  here 
eighteen  years  ago  from  Wasliington,  D.  C, 
where  he  had  been  connected  in  business  with 
vice-president  Schuyler  Colfax.  He  was  with 
the  Union  Bank  here  as  cashier  for  many  years, 
and  is  known  as  an  upriglit  and  responsible 
man. 

Donald  Fletcher  &  Co.  handle  city  property 
almost  exclusively,    and   do  business,   for   the 


D.  F.  Carmichael,  real  estate  and  loan  agent, 
at  1456  Lawrence  street,  is  the  name  under  which 
Messrs.  Carmichael,  A.  I.  Foote  and  D.  L.  Par- 
ker, have  been  doing  business  since  1878.  They 
have  a  vast  amount  of  real  estate,  mining  prop- 
erty and  farm  lands  listed  with  them,  and  have 
money  entrusted  them  by  Eastern  and  foreign 
capitalists.  They  can  accommodate  purchasers 
to  property  in  almost  any  part  of  the  city  and 
State,  and  can  furnish  loans  on  approved  secur- 
ity in  large  or  small  amounts. 

.Jons  H.  Blood,  leading  real  estate  man, 
prominently  identitied  with  the  development  of 
townsites  in  Colorado,  now  interested  in  the 
new  town  of  Hudson  and  other  enterprises  here- 
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most  part,  on  a  large  scale.  They  have  capital 
themselves  and  command  it  besides,  and  in 
whatever  transaction  engaged,  may  be  consid- 
ered entirely  tru.stworthy  and  reliable. 

J.  M.  Jamiesox  &  Co.,  real  estate  and  loan 
agents,  of  918  Eighteenth  street,  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  inside  city  property.  They  invest 
capital  entrusteil  to  them  with  care,  select 
choice  pieces  for  their  customers  in  city  or 
suburbs,  and  build  residences  or  business  blocks 
for  occupancy  or  rental  when  desired.  Wolfe 
Hall,  in  this  city,  was  constructed  by  them. 
Their  facilities  and  resources,  in  fact,  for  all 
branches  of  the  business,  are  excellent. 


abouts,  is  generally  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
forward  business  men  of  Denver.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange, 
and  a  man  of  great  vim,  and  energy,  in  all  his 
undertakings. 

He  began  life  in  Chicago,  his  native  city,  in 
1879,  as  clerk  in  the  wholesale  hardware  house 
of  Wm.  Blair  &  Co.  In  1882  he  came  to  Den- 
ver and  engaged  in  this  same  line  with  the 
wholesale  house  of  Rust,  Harris  &  Co.,  but  in  a 
year  left  them  and  started  as  a  retailer  on  his 
own  account.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  advertisers  of  the  city.     He 
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subsequently  abandoned  the  hardware  business 
to  push  the  introduction  of  a  hose  holder,  which 
he  had  obtained  a  patent  for.  He  was  so  suc- 
cessful with  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  he 
started  a  factory  to  make  them,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Meanwhile  he  had  become  interested 
also  in  real  estate,  and  his  operations,  uniformly 
successful,  and  displaying  uncommon  foresight 
and  judgment,  have  earned  him  a  place  among 
the  solid  men  of  the  business.  He  is  interested 
in  a  number  of  real  estate  ventures,  chief  of 
which  is  that  hei-einafter  described,  viz :  The 
Hudson  City  Land  and  Improvement  Co.,  of 
which  he  is  vice-president. 

The  Hudson  City  Land  and  Improvement 
Co.,  1115  to  1119  Sixteenth  street,  has  recently- 
purchased  a  valuable  suburban  townsite  which 
aifords  to  the  capitalist  or  the  home  seeker,  a 
most  excellent  chance  for  investment.  Hudson 
City  is  twenty-nine  miles  from  Denver,  and  is 
the  property  upon  which  the  improvements  of 
the  Burlington  Railroad  Company  are  now 
located ;  also  that  portion  of  the  lands  adjacent 
thereto  suitable  for  the  erection  of  business 
blocks,  dwellings,  etc.  The  company  has  a  cap- 
ital of  8100,000,  and  for  its  principals,  the  fol- 
lowing well  known  citizens  of  Denver :  I.  Berlin, 
president ;  Jno.  H.  Blood,  vice-president ;  Ernest 
F.  Thomas,  secretary,  and  Jas.  H.  AVilson, 
treasurer. 

Hudson  City  lies  in  the  most  attractive  and 
fertile  part  of  Eastern  Colorado.  The  country 
is  rapidly  settling  up,  thriving  farms  taking  the 
place  of  cattle  ranches.  Already  a  considerable 
population  is  dependent  upon  Hudson  City  for 
supplies,  and  the  owners  of  the  town  site  are 
having  a  good  demand  for  residence  and  bus- 
iness property.  Extensive  improvements  will  be 
made  at  once.  The  streets  are  being  graded. 
A  hotel,  livery  stable,  and  a  number  of  dwelling 
hoiises  are  to  be  erected  very  soon.  Hudson 
City  is  the  centre  of  two  sections  on  the  great 
Burlington  road.  This  company  has  already 
erected  depot  buildings,  freight  sheds,  stock 
yards,  coal  sheds,  laid  side  tracks,  etc.  A  fine 
school  house,  general  store,  and  po-st-office,  are 
among  the  permanent  conveniences. 

Hudson  City  and  vicinity  is  likewise  becom- 
ing noted  as  a  resort  for  invalids  unable  to  bear 
the  high  altitude  of  other  portions  of  Colorado ; 
many  of  the  farmers  near  by  take  such  boarders, 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  Eastern  as  well  as 
local  transients,  a  commodious  hotel  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  near  future.  In  platting  the  town 
site,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  central  lo- 
cations was  set  aside  for  a  park  of  ten  acres. 


Everything  points  to  a  remarkable  growth  and 
the  up-building  of  a  substantial  town. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  thereabouts, 
is  a  sandy  loam  capable  of  producing  wonder- 
ful crops  with  or  without  irrigation.  The  new 
branch  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  already  sur- 
veyed from  Greeley  to  connect  that  point  with 
the  main  line  at  Hudson  City,  will  make  it  the 
most  important  junction  on  the  road,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  round  houses,  machine 
shops,  and  manufacturing  establishments  will 
be  in  operation  before  long,  this  being  the  most 
important  point  in  Eastern  Colorado  between 
Denver  and  Ackron  as  well  as  the  natural  centre 
of  this  portion  of  the  State. 

It  seems  unnecessary  here,  after  the  exhaust- 
ive treatment  given  in  this  work  of  the  subject 
of  real  estate,  suburban  and  country  lands,  to 
repeat  what  is  so  evident  concerning  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Hudson  City  Company 
offers  investors  a  golden  opportunity,  to  invest 
in  town  property  that  is  surrounded  by  a  fruit- 
ftd  farming  country  of  well  watered  lands.  The 
company  has  7000  lots  for  sale. 

All  lots  are  full  size  with  streets  sixty  feet 
wide  and  alleys  sixteen  feet  wide.  They  are 
being  sold  upon,  easy  terms  and  long  time, 
deferred  payments  at  only  eight  per  cent  per 
annum.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  present  indi- 
cations, but  that  prices  will  double  and  treble  in 
value  before  another  six  months  shall  have 
rolled  around.  The  company  is  wide  awake 
and  enterprising  in  its  methods  of  selling  the 
property,  and  will  spare  neither  energy  or 
money  to  build  up  Hudson  City.  Plats  and 
full  particulars  will  be  sent  to  those  who  apply 
for  them. 

President  Berlin,  of  this  company,  was  form- 
erly president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a 
leading  business  man  of  Boulder,  Col.  He 
owned  the  Opera  House,  and  other  property 
there  but  has  sold  out  all  his  interests  in  that 
section  to  prosecute  affairs  he  has  here.  Vice- 
president  John  H.  Blood  is  mentioned,  and  his 
affairs  are  noted  in  paragraphs  on  page  55. 
Ernest  F.  Thomas,  the  secretarj',  and  Jas.  H. 
Wilson,  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  are  both 
representative  realty  dealers.  All  of  these 
gentlemen  have  been  especially  successful  in 
their  real  estate  ventures. 

The  Pueblo  Real  Estate  Company,  has  its 
headquarters  at  57  and  58  Symes  Block, 
Sixteenth  and  Champa  streets,  Denver.  Mr.  S. 
M.  Kirkland  is  manager  of  the  company.  Title 
to  a  very  great  deal  of  property  in  Pueblo, 
owned  by  the  company,  is  in  his  name.     He 
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came  here  from  Baltimore,  ]\Id.,  where  he 
had  been  a  prominent  real  estate  man,  and 
where  he  still  has  business  relations,  and  has 
invested  largely  in  both  Pueblo  and  Denver. 
During  the  last  six  months  he  has  sold  over 
$125,000  worth  of  property  in  the  two  Colorado 
cities,  mostly  to  the  class  of  Eastern  investors 
who  are  now  favoring  the  Silver  State. 

He  has  property  here  on  South  University 
Place,  and  what  is  known  as  the  South 
University  first  addition,  and  the  University 
sub-division  ;  and  he  has  some  of  the  finest 
property  now  being  offered  in  Pueblo — a  city 
considered  by  shrewd  observers  to  offer  the  best 
opportunities  for  profitable  investments  of  any 
in  the  West — which  he  is  selling  by  the  block, 
and  half  block,  and  also  in  lots.  He  has  about 
500  lots  for  sale  here,  and  125  blocks  located  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "Fountain  Lake  sub- 
division"  there,  and  worth,  at  least,  half  a 
million  dollars.  These  are  selling  rapidly.  He 
refers  those  who  do  not  know  him  to  the  First 
National  Bank  of  this  citj'. 

Elwix  S.  Lewis  &  Co.,  real  estate  agents  and 
brokers,  doing  business  at  1657  Arapahoe  and 
1110  Seventeenth  streets,  are  solid  men  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  this  city 
from  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  was  in  the  same 
line  of  business,  and  so  brought  to  his  pursuit 
here  avast  Ea.stern  acquaintance  and  correspon- 
dence. His  success  here  has  been  away  beyond 
his  expectations.  Placed  in  his  hands  to  loan 
on  good  security  he  has  about  8100,000,  and  has 
a  vast  amount  of  business  and  other  property 
listed  with  him  for  exchange  as  well  as  sale. 
He  has  a  large  property  of  his  own,  in  the 
East  as  well  as  here.  So  extensive  has  his  trade 
and  sales  grown  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
do  his  customers  justice ;  hence  he  has  recently 
taken  into  partnership  a  thorough  business  man 
in  the  person  of  Henry  L.  Prentice,  who  will 
add  not  only  strength  to  the  firm  but  a  large 
acquaintance  with  business  men  of  nearly  all 
the  Western  cities,  especially  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver. 

Mr.  Prentice  has  resided  here  in  Denver  for 
the  past  five  years,  has  a  lengthy  business 
experience,  is  a  man  of  worth  and  means,  and 
is  largely  interested  in  mines.  He  is  also  a 
prominent  organizer  of  mining  companies.  Be- 
tween Messrs.  Lewis  and  Prentice  it  will  indeed 
be  a  captious  customer  that  they  cannot  suit 
with  investments,  exchange,  purchase  or  sale  of 
property.  "We  desire,"  say  they,  "only  to  deal 
in  genuine  bargains,  hence  our  quick  sales, 
pleasing  both  purchaser  and  seller.    Teams  are 


always  ready  to  show  property  in  any  part  of 
the  city,  and  we  are  pleased  to  give  values  to 
strangers,  meaning  always  to  have  the  same 
conservative.  In  fact,  our  mode  of  business  is 
to  use  each  customer  squarely  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  they  wish  to  buy  or  sell 
again  they  will  surely  come  to  us." 

Wm.  M.  Ingersoll,  engaged  as  a  broker  in 
city  and  farm  loans,  at  room  31,  Essex  building, 
came  to  Denver  from  Lawrence,  Kansas,  in  July, 
1S8.3,  and  immediately  connected  himself  with 
large  land  and  irrigating  enterprises,  and  em- 
barked in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  Southwestern  Colorado.  He  also 
embarked  in  the  loaning  of  money  on  ranches 
and  farms  in  this  State.  In  August,  1886,  he 
became  the  Colorado  manager  for  Crippen, 
Lawrence  &  Co.,  loan  brokers  of  Salina,  Kansas, 
and  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  handled  a 
large  and  successful  business  for  them. 

In  November,  1888,  he  went  into  business  for 
himself,  in  connection  with  the  Security  Invest- 
ment Company  of  Yankton,  Dakota,  and  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  is  establishing  a  large  and  growing 
business  in  loans  and  investment  securities. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  is  known  in  Colorado  as  one  of 
the  most  conservative  loan  brokers  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  State,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  State 
and  its  resources  is  equalled  by  few.  This 
knowledge  comprehends  experience  of  every 
valley  and  park  of  both  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes,  gained  by  repeated  pereonal  inspection ; 
and  his  large  acquaintance  with  the  people  of 
the  State  makes  him  a  valuable  man  to  his  con- 
nections. For  all  facts  regarding  Colorado  he  is 
quoted  as  first-class  authority. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  has  handled  a  large  amount  of 
Eastern  capital  and  has  done  good  work  for  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  investor,  in  presenting  the 
advantages  of  Colorado  as  a  field  for  safe  invest- 
ment. This  successful  record  as  a  "loans  man" 
is  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 

Sage  &  Ross,  real  estate,  loan  and  investment 
agents  of  14  Lewis  block,  Arapahoe  street,  do  a 
large  business  for  non-i-esidents,  and  refer  those 
who  have  no  acquaintance  with  them  to  the 
following  prominent  and  responsible  parties  of 
the  East.  Col.  Franklin  Fairbanks,  president 
of  the  Fairbanks  Scale  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.; 
Wm.  S.  Streeter,  vice-president  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Guaranty  Loan  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Col.  J.  J.  Estey  of  the  Estey  Organ  Co.,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.;  C.  M.  Jar  vis,  president  Iron  Bridge 
Co.,  East  Berlin,  Ct.,  and  Binghampton,  N.  Y.; 
Robert  Shiells,  president,  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Neenah,  Wis.;  A.  M.   Fulford,  Bel  Air,  Md., 
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and  C.  M.  Hobbs,  purchasing  agent,  D.  &  R.  G. 
Ry.,  Denver. 

Mr.  Sage  of  this  tirm,  has  represented  a  num- 
ber of  Eastern  companies  and  pei-sons,  and  has 
handled  their  Ijusiness  here  carefully  and  well, 
Mr.  Ross  was  formerly  with  the  Dakota  Loan 
and  Trust  Co.  of  Pierre,  North  Dakota,  and  has 
likewise  proven  himself  a  trustworthy  and  cap- 
able man.  They  have  money  to  loan  in  large 
or  small  amounts,  and  real  estate  for  sale  in 
both  city  and  State.  Local  references  can  he 
given  by  them  for  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

Bailev  &  Kell,  real  estate,  loans,  and  invest- 
ments, 1509  Arapahoe  street,  have  been 
established  in  this  line  nearly  two  years,  and 
were  successful  from  the  start. 

They  have  operated  quite  largely  on  the  North 
side,  and  are  the  exclusive  agents  for 
Humphrey's  addition,  a  newlj'  platted  tract 
lying  between  Goss  street  and  Clear  Creek 
avenue,  one  block  north  of  the  Goss  street 
terminus  of  the  Sixteenth  street  cable  line. 
The  prices  and  terms  upon  which  this  property 
is  offered,  aflnrds  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
for  investment  to  be  found  in  the  Denvej'  real 
estate  market  to-day.  They  are  also  interested 
in  Broadway  Heights,  a  beautiful  and  popular 
addition  one  mile  east  of  Broadway,  which  is 
reached  by  an  electric  car  line,  running  from 
the  Broadway  cable  out  Alameda  avenue, 
through  the  property.  This  gives  residents 
along  the  line  rajjid  transit  to  the  heart  of  the 
city  for  one  fare. 

Bailey  &  Kell  also  have  a  very  choice  line  of 
business  property,  residences,  and  lots,  in  all 
sections  of  the  city,  which  they  can  offer  at 
attractive  figures,  and  on  easy  terms. 

They  will  be  pleased  to  con-espond  with 
parties  wishing  to  make  inve.stments,  or  having 
funds  to  loan  on  real  estate  security.  Acquaint- 
ances, or  strangers,  who  do  business  with  them, 
will  find  them  men  of  integrity  and  responsi- 
bility. 

A.  L.  Welch  &  Co.,  real  estate,  loans  and 
investment  agents,  of  1608  Champa  street,  have 
about  11,000,000  worth  of  property  in  Denver 
and  its  vicinity  entrusted  them  for  sale  or 
exchange.  They  have  a  part  of  the  unimproved 
Capitol  Avenue  Subdivision,  Colfax  Terrace  and 
Welch's  Colfax  Heights,  and  business  and  resi- 
dence property  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  much  of 
which  is  their  own.  They  loan  money  on  mort- 
gage, also,  at  current  rates. 

A.  L.  Welch  and  J.  F.  Drescher  are  the  part- 
ners in  this  agency.    They  were  formerly  in  the 


drj'  goods  business  here,  but  have  abandoned 
that  line  for  real  estate  operations. 

Albebt  M.  C.iRsoN,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  and  loans  business,  at  1623  Arapahoe 
street,  is  a  member  of  t lie  Colorado  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  and  the  agent  and  Colorado  manager 
of  the  business  of  the  Hamilton  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York  City,  which  has  a  capital  of 
$300,000  and  large  amounts  ot  money  invested 
in  mortgage  securities  in  Colorado  and  the 
West.  He  has  property  entrusted  to  him  for 
sale  or  exchange  to  the  value  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  can  accommodate 
investors  with  residence,  or  manufacturing,  or 
other  business  sites  in  the  choicest  parts  of 
Denver.  Mr.  Carson  has  been  five  years  en- 
gaged here  in  real  estate  operations,  a  term  that 
guarantees  a  large  measure  of  experience  for 
him.  He  sells  on  time,  and  provides  purchasers 
with  maps,  circulars  and  other  information  free 
of  charge.  Among  others  he  refers  to  the  fol- 
lowing: Daniels  &  Fisher,  wholesale  dry  goods 
dealers,  Denver,  and  the  State  National  Bank  of 
this  city  ;  Geo.  V,  Cartwright,  3o0  Broadway, 
AV.  P.  Gill,  473  Broome  street,  M.  R.  Myers,  74 
Franklin  street,  and  James  W.  Howie,  58  Cedar 
street,  New  York  C'ity.  Mr.  Carson  supervises 
the  business  in  general,  personally. 

S.  C.  Fulton,  real  estate  and  loans  agent  of 
1617  Lawrence  street,  the  Essex  building,  has 
been  three  years  established  here.  He  is  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  Denver  Real 
Estate  Exchange,  and  gives  sjjecial  attention  to 
the  business  of  non-residents.  He  has  the  very 
best  of  investments  in  lands  and  mortgage 
securities,  the  latter  drawing  seven  and  eight 
per  cent  interest.  He  operates  largely  in  what 
is  known  as  Capitol  Hill  and  Colfax  avenue 
property. 

Every  customer  who  purchased  in  those  locali- 
ties has  made  money.  For  one  Pennsylvania 
capitalist,  according  to  the  Republican  newspa- 
per of  this  city,  he  made  a  S10,000  profit  on  $20,- 
000  within  five  weeks  from  the  date  of  purchase, 
for  less  than  $20,000,  furnished  by  an  Eastern 
syndicate,  a  $40,000  profit  is  certain.  He  han- 
dles the  money  of  smaller  investors  as  well  as 
these  larger  ones  and  gives  the  one  as  much 
attention  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Fulton  is  vice-president  and  a  director  of 
the  National  Building  and  Investment  Associa- 
tion of  Denver,  Col.  He  is  also  the  secretary 
and  a  director  of  the  Fairmount  Land  an<l  In- 
vestment Company  of  Colorado.  He  is  largely 
interested  in  Pueblo  realty,  and  is  handling  the 
choicest  residence  property  of  that  growing  city. 
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S.  B.  Morgan,  real  estate  and  loans  agent,  of 
1631  Curtis  street,  was  formerly  of  Morgan, 
French  &  Co.,  a  leading  firm  of  this  same  line. 
He  has  been  very  successful  in  dealings  on  his 
account,  and  having  resources  of  his  own, 
consisting  of  Denver  City  property,  mining  and 
farming  investments,  etc.,  is  considered  as 
reliable  and  responsible  as  any  dealer  in  the 
city.  It  is  in  this  realty  of  his  own,  that  he 
deals  chiefly,  and  he  has  choice  bargains  among 
what  he  has  acquired  during  a  twenty-five 
years'  successfijl  career.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  socially  prominent. 

Elbert  R.  Arger.sixger,  real  estate  agent,  at 
38  Opera  House  Block,  Sixteenth  street,  is 
chiefly  engaged  in  developing  the  North  side  of 
Denver,  in  the  addition  known  as  "New  Home." 
He  has  been  two  years  in  this  busine.ss,  and  has 
made  a  success  of  it,  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  those  who  have  entrusted  transactions  to 
him.  He,  and  others  interested  with  him,  have 
]>ut  up  numerous  buildings,  have  planted  trees, 
and,  otherwise,  greatly  improved  the  property. 
The  addition  is  located  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  has  cable 
and  motor  transportation.  Fine  views  of  both 
city  and  mountains  are  obtained  from  the 
addition,  which,  with  the  rapid  transit  facilities 
jjrovided,  makes  it  very  desirable,  and  much 
in  demand. 

F.  S.  Stoddard,  engaged  as  a  general  real 
estate  and  loans  agent,  at  1708  Stout  street,  the 
Albany  Hotel  block,  has  been  a  resident  of 
Denver  fourteen  years,  and  in  the  real  estate 
business  for  four  of  that  time.  He  has  no 
sijecialties,  but  is  prepared  to  do  busine.ss  for 
customers  and  handle  any  property  or  transac- 
tion they  may  desire,  whether  it  may  be  subur- 
ban or  inside  locations,  homestead  sites,  or 
places  suitable  for  business  or  manufacture.  He 
lias  a  thorough  knowledge  of  values,  and  other 
details  of  the  business,  a  large  circle  of  acciuaint- 
ances,  social  and  Ijusiness,  and  first  class  refer- 
ences. Investments  and  loans  are  made  by  him 
for  non-residents  upon  the  same  terms  as  to 
parties  living  here. 

G.  R.  Weir,  real  estate  and  mining  broker,  of 
913  Seventeenth  streets,  has  been  in  that  line 
here  for  five  years  past.  He  has  about  half  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  property  which  has 
been  given  him  to  dispose  of,  and  a  large 
amount  of  money  entrusted  him  to  loan  on 
approved  security  at  eight  and  ten  ])er  cent. 
He  buys  and  sells  city  real  estate,  mines,  and 
country  lands,  on  commission,  and  negotiates 
mortgage  bond,  ami  other  financial  transactions. 


Strangers  are  referred  by  him  to  Mcintosh  & 
^lygatt,  bankers  of  this  city,  the  bank  of  Long- 
mont,  Longmont,  C'ol.;  the  Western  Bank  of 
Canada,  Port  Perry,  Ontario,  Canada  ;  Sir  ( 'has. 
Crawford,  10  Warwick  Square,  London,  S.  W., 
England  ;  ami  Thomas  Hamilton,  143  Hill  .street, 
(Tarnet  Hill,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Mr.  Weir  was  born  in  Ontario  county,  Canada, 
in  1866,  was  raised  on  a  farm,  began  his  educa- 
tion in  a  country  school,  graduated  at  the  Port 
Perry  Collegiate  Institute,  and  at  the  Ontario 
Business  College,  Belleville,  Ontario.  He  entered 
active  life  on  his  own  account  at  the  age  of 
tliirteen,  and  so  fixr  he  has  been  succe.ssful  in  all 
his  undertakings.  He  emigrated  from  Canada 
to  Denver  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  lived  a  short 
season  on  a  ranch,  then  entered  the  insurance 
and  real  estate  business. 

During  the  last  five  years  he  has  acquainted 
himself  thoroughly  with  Colorado  mines,  and  is 
now  an  acknowledged  expert  in  mining  matters. 
Among  real  estate  men  he  is  known  as  an 
active  and  straightforward  fellow  and  is  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  reform  movements  and  all 
honorable  undertakings  that  tend  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Denver  and  its  social  conditions. 

J.  H.  Aller,  real  estate  agent,  of  1707  Curtis 
.street,  is  a  member  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange, 
and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of 
Trade.  A  resident  of  Denver  fifteen  years,  he 
has  been  quite  prominentias  a  business  man. 
He  and  others  started  the  first  leather  tannery 
in  the  Rock)'  mountain  region  of  this  State,  and 
he  was  for  many  years  a  successful  wool-grower. 
He  has  mining  interests  in  Boulder  and  Gun- 
nison counties  and  owns  considerable  real  estate 
in  this  city  and  county. 

He  handles  some  farming  lands,  but  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  operations  in  city  and  suburban 
property.  In  making  loans  he  is  conservative 
and  well  posted  in  values.  He  can  accommo- 
date buyers  with  a  residence,  business  property 
or  vacant  lots  and  tracts,  is  responsible  in  any 
sort  of  an  undertaking  and  can  furnish  the  best 
of  references. 

H.  G.  Wolff  and  Geo.  Stidger,  real  estate 
brokers,  of  1532  Curtis  street,  the  St.  James 
Hotel  block,  have  sold  over  700  lots  in  the  High- 
lands additions  of  North  Denver  during  the  past 
year.  They  pay  particular  attention  to  platting 
and  laying  out  additions  and  imj)roving  them, 
and  to  loans  and  investments,  and  command 
large  sums  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Wolfl'  is  a 
member  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  and  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Stidger,  an 
attorney   by  profe.ssion,  a  fact  that  makes  his 
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services  all  the  more  valuable  in  real  estate 
transactions. 

Fleming  &  Crawford,  located  at  632  Six- 
teenth street,  are  among  the  longer  established 
real  estate  firms  of  the  city,  and  are  members 
of  the  Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange.  They 
are  versed  in  the  history  of  Denver's  real 
estate  development  and  the  fluctuations  up  to 
present  conditions.  They  are  necessarily  famil- 
iar, too,  with  eveiT  division  of  the  city  and  the 
most  promising  locations  for  profitable  invest- 
ments. 

Though  handling  property  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  they  have  turned  their  attention  more  es- 
pecially to  North  and  South  Denver.  These 
heretofore  remote  regions  of  the  city  are  now 
rapidh'  rising  in  values  because  of  the  viaducts, 
cable  and  electric  roads  and  other  means  pro- 
vided to  reach  them ;  thus  these  sections  are 
particularly  desirable  for  investment.  This 
firm  makes  investments  for  non-residents  and 
take  care  of  the  property  purchased.  They  can 
be  relied  upon  for  information  furnished  con- 
cerning prices  and  investments.  They  have 
never  made  an  investment  that  did  not  pay  a 
fair  profit  to  the  purchaser,  and  their  integrity 
and  reliability  are  beyond  question. 

Frank  J.  Boot  &  Co.,  real  estate  and  loans 
agents,  41  King  Block,  have  been  getting  their 
share  of  the  business  here  for  the  time  they 
have  been  established,  and  have  the  best  of 
prospects  for  the  future.  They  can  accommodate 
investors  with  choice  property,  either  for 
residence  or  business  purposes,  and  have  money 
to  loan,  also.  Mr.  Boot  has  lived  in  Colorado 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  makes  the 
Harmon  sub-division  his  specialty,  and  is 
buying  and  selling  there  all  the  time. 

Joseph  P.  Hanna,  real  estate  and  loans 
agent,  of  1634  Curtis  street,  between  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth,  gives  special  attention  to 
property  in  Denver  owned  by  non-residents, 
and  to  the  sale  of  improved  and  unimproved 
lots,  tracts,  and  ranches  throughout  the  State. 
Persons  looking  for  homes  in  an  unexcelled 
climate,  will  find  his  assistance  valuable.  His 
references  are  :  Gen.  Alva  Adams ;  A.  S.  Hughes, 
general  traffic  manager  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  Rail- 
road; the  German  National  Bank  of  Denver; 
the  Western  National  Bank  ;  C.  Q.  Richmond, 
Christopher  Wilson,  Geo.  M.  Cbilcott,  and  J.N. 
Carlile,  of  Pueblo. 

D.  W.  Bradley,  real  estate  and  insurance 
agent,  of  17G0  Curtis  street,  was  formerly  with 
the  AVestern  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co., 
and  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  both  Denver  and 


Cheyenne ;  in  a  managing  capacity  in  the  latter 
pla(;e.  He  now  deals  in  real  estate,  represents 
the  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Ver- 
mont, and  has  some  mining  interests  in  Saguache 
county. 

R.  S.  GiLPATRicK,  real  estate  agent,  14  and  15 
Londoner  block,  1630  Arapahoe  street,  has  sold 
or  negotiated  sale  of  some  of  the  most  desirable 
residence  property  of  Denver  during  the  time  he 
has  followed  this  vocation  here,  now  about  two 
years.  He  does  a  commi.ssion  business  chiefly, 
and  has  about  §300,000  worth  now  to  dispose  of, 
the  property  of  his  clients,  and  all  of  it  giving 
promise  of  profit  to  those  who  invest. 

E.  C.  Root,  real  estate,  loans,  mines  and 
investment  securities,  room  43,  King  Block, 
Lawrence  street,  has  been  a  resident  here  for 
about  ten  years.  Ho  was  formerly  interested 
largely  in  mining  property,  and  still  has  some 
investments  of  that  character.  He  makes  loans 
for  Eastern  parties  at  low  rates  of  interest,  and 
acts  as  negotiator  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
real  estate — principally  for  non-residents.  He 
is  a  reliable  man  and  is  well  up  in  his  business. 

Frank  W.  Gove,  Londoner  Block,  1630 
Arapahoe  street,  was  formerly  a  mining  engi- 
neer, but  has  been  a  real  estate  agent  of  Denver 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  doing  a  remarkably 
good  business.  He  is  an  enterprising  man  and 
has  put  many  a  profitable  investment  in  the 
way  of  his  customers.  He  has  bargains  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  in  its  outskirts,  and  of  every 
character,  for  residence  purposes,  business,  or 
speculation.  He  also  loans  money  on  good 
realty,  at  the  prevailing  rates,  six,  seven,  and 
eight  per  cent. 

Phillips  &  Hastings,  of  room  13,  Londoner 
block,  1630  Arapahoe  street,  are  a  leading  firm 
of  the  city  making  a  specialty  of  business 
chances.  As  one  of  the  oldest  firms  of  their 
line,  they  do  the  bulk  of  that  business  here. 
They  have  a  very  large  Eastern  correspondence 
and  have  been  instrumental  in  effecting  many 
profitable  transactions  for  both  residents  and 
non-residents.  They  have  displayed  their  faith 
in  the  future  of  Denver  by  liberal  investments 
of  their  own,  and  they  have  money  to  loan  on 
good  real  estate  security  at  8  per  cent  and 
upwards.  They  make  a  specialty,  however,  of 
negotiating  -business  transactions  other  than 
real  estate,  and  are  quite  active  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  transfer  of  property. 

The  partners  in  this  firm  were  formerly  in 
the  grocery  trade  here  and  in  other  places  East 
and  West,  and  their  knowledge  of  business 
methods  and  affairs  is  not  at  all  limited. 
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Anthony,  Landon  &  Ci'rry,  abstracters  of 
titles,  at  1()29  Curtis  street,  do  a  large  proportion 
of  the  business  of  that  kind  worth  mentioning 
here,  because  they  have  a  most  complete  record 
covering  the  whole  period  of  Denver's  history, 
and  duplicated  by  them,  to  insure  accuracy, 
one  set  of  record  books  being  thus  a  check  on 
the  other.  They  have  in  all  probability,  the 
most  complete  records  to  be  found  in  this  coun- 
try for  any  large  city. 

Messrs.   Anthonv  and  Lan<lon,  of  this  firm. 


have  been  engaged  in  searching  titles  here  since 
18G7.  They  liave  demonstrated  their  reliability 
and  diligence  and  are  considered  entirely  cap- 
able. Mr.  Curry,  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm  was  with  them  for  ten  years,  and  has  been 
a  partner  in  their  business  since  1884.  They 
have  acquired  property,  as  well  as  reputation, 
by  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  business,  and 
have  stock  in  cable  roads,  the  District  Me.s.sen- 
ger  Service,  banks,  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, etc. 


BUIT.liIXGS,  many  of  tliem  oi  the  most 
pretentious  architecture  and  the  ccstliest 
desci'iption,  grace  the  streets  of  Denver,  and 
in  almostevery  precinct  of  it,  others,  in  all  stages 
of  construction,  are  rising,  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  confidence  property  owners,  resi- 
dent and  non-resident,  have  in  the  prospects  of 
the  city.  During  the  year  1886,  there  was 
expended  for  building  improvements  5'2,100,000 ; 
in  1887,  §4,070,050  ;  in  1888,  §0,049,386  ;  and  up 
to  September  1st,  1889,  $7,214,585,  or  at  the  rate 
of  610,000,000  for  the  year.  Here,  then,  is  in 
gross,  the  sum  of  §22,000,000  spent  for  building 
in  four  years. 

In  a  List  ok  Fokty-eight  Cities,  showing 
tlieir  relative  position  in  this  matter  of  building 
construction  Denver,  population  considered, 
this  year  leads  all  the  rest.  Chicago  whicli  claims 
to  have  six  times  the  number  of  people  here, 
had  but  a  little  more  than  a  half  more  building. 
Boston  three  times,  at  least,  as  populous,  fell  far 
Ijehind  Denver.  St.  Louis,  with  four  times  the 
inhabitants,  had  a  trifle  more  expenditure,  but 
less  average  cost  of  .structures.  Cincinnati,  with 
precisely  the  same  number  of  permits  issued, 
had  only  about  half  the  expenditure  in  build- 
ings. In  Minneapolis,  to  the  date  of  the  report, 
3,047  permits  represented  §6,335,941  of  expendi- 
ture; in  Kansas  City,  §5,974,349  was  expended. 
Certainly  from  such  a  showing,  no  conclusion 
unfavorable  to  Denver,  can  easily  be  drawn. 

Building  Never  has  Been  so  Brlsk  in  Denver, 
says  Building  Inspector  Jackson,  from  whom 
was  obtained  the  following  list  of  work  recently 
completed,  or  under  way  September  24th,  last. 
The  permits  issued  by  him  during  the  twelve 
months  prior  to  that  date,  numbered  1,362,  and 
they  represented  a  total  expenditure  estimated 


at  $8,323,140.  Of  this,  §1,000,000  was  for  the 
H.  C.  Brown's  Hotel,  Broadway  and  Seventeenth 
street ;  §42.5,000  for  the  Boston  Block  ;  §400,000 
for  the  Ernest  &  Cranmer  Building;  §300,000 
(appropriated)  for  the  State  Capitol  ;  §265,000 
for  the  New  Metropolitan  Theatre  ;  §250,000  for 
a  new  county  jail ;  §250,000  for  the  Trinity 
M.  E.  Church;  §250,000  for  the  Masonic 
Temple;  §200,000  each  for  the  Kittredge  and 
Eailroad  buildings,  and  the  Post-office  appropri- 
ation ;  §150,000  for  the  Wolfe  Hall  College  and 
the  Charles  Block  ;  §135,000  for  the  Tacoma,  and 
§100,000  for  Rosenfield  Terrace;  §125,000,  the 
Jacobson  Block ;  §100,000  for  the  Denver  Club 
and  the  Cheever  Building.  Eight  others  were 
put  down  for  an  expenditure  between  §40,000 
and  §75,000. 

Of  residences,  §30,000  eacli  was  estimated  for 
three  ;  §28,000  for  another  ;  $27,000,  §25,000,  and 
§23,000  for  the  three  next  highest ;  §20,000  for 
no  less  than  seven  ;  §18,000  and  §16,000  for  two 
more  ;  §15,000  for  eight,  and  §14,000  for  three. 
This  list  of  twentj'-seven  homes,  begun  in  less 
than  twelve  months,  made  a  total  of  §529,000. 

:Mr.  Jackson  also  reported  at  the  time  his 
records  were  transcribed,  that  fully  §200,000 
was  being  expended  in  six  and  seven-roomed 
liomes  on  South  Broadway,  and  quite  as  much 
more  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The 
funds  for  not  a  few  of  these  are  furnished  by 
the  Homestead  and  Loan  Association  already 
mentioned. 

The  Buildings  Spoken  of  Here  are  mostly  of 
brick  and  stone,  built  in  tlie  most  permanent 
fashion  and  provided  with  all  modern  conven- 
iences. The  stone  for  them  is  obtained  from 
Colorado  and  Utah  quarries,  the  common  and 
stock  brick  from  local  makers,  the  pressed  brick 
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here  and  at  Golden.  The  himber  is  brought 
from  Oregon,  Texas,  Chicago  and  the  timber 
districts  of  Colorado.  Lumber  is  a  trifle  higher 
than  in  other  large  cities  of  the  countr_v,  brick 
about  the  same,  and  stone  a  trifle  lower.  The 
wages  of  building  mechanics  are  as  follows: 
Stone  masons  and  stone  cutters,  %i  a  day  ;  brick 
masons,  So ;  plasterers,  $4 ;  carpenters,  83 ; 
plumbers,  §4 ;  painters,  $2.75  ;  hod  carriers,  .?2.7.5 
and  83 :  laborers,  82.75.  As  a  rule,  the  advanced 
prices  paid  for  wages  and  material  make  the 
cost  of  building  about  ten  per  cent  higher  at 
Denver  than  in  the  other  large  Western  cities. 
It  has  already  been  noted,  in  explanation  of 
the  municipal  finances,  that  sidewalks  are  paid 
for  by  abutting  property,  sewers  by  district 
apportionment,  and  according  to  the  ai-ea  of 
property  concerned,  grading  and  paving  b)' 
abutting  property  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds 
of  its  cost,  the  city  footing  the  remainder  and 
the  expense  for  intersections  of  streets  and 
alleys. 

The  public  improvements,   viz.,   new    cable 
lines,  sewerage  construction,  proposed  pavement 
.     of  the  basiness  streets,  etc.,  have  already  been 
referred  to.     They  also  are,  or  are  to  be,  if  in 
progress  or  projected,  of  lasting  and  durable 
character. 
/        Following  are  some  of  the  leading  architects 
/     and  building  contractors  of  Denver : 
/         J.  Bevan  Phillips,  architect,  of44i    Jtionbnau 
'       buililiiig;  is  one  of  the  few  architects  of  the  city 
S^    who  has  had    the   inestimable    advantage   of 
^^  European  study  and  observation.     He  has  been 
a  pupil   of   the    celebrated    English  architect, 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.  A.,  and  studied  also  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  in  Dresden,  Germany.    He  is  also 
a  graduate  and  associate  member  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 

He  was  for  some  time  practicing  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr,  J.  W.  Roberts,  of  this  city,  during 
which  time  they  designed  and  supervised  con- 
struction of  Governor  Evans'  eight  story  rail- 
road building,  the  .Jacobson  building,  Arapahoe 
County  Hospital,  and  Alncent  block. 

-ie  makes  a  specialty  of  large  and  sulistantial 
work,  but  does  not  for  that  reason  hold  himself 
above  the  execution  of  ordinary  buildings.  He 
invites  correspondence  and  will  submit  sketches 
and  estimates  of  cost  at  any  time  for  churches, 
hotels,  theatres,  court  houses,  schools,  depots, 
office  and  banking  buildings,  residences,  office 
fixtures,  church  furniture,  decorations,  archi- 
tectural and  artistic  designs  for  stone,  wood  or 
iron. 


Barnes  &  Wheelek,  Architects,  of  room  14, 
Essex  Block,  Denver,  Colo.,  have  offices  also  in 
the  Daihj  Commercial  Building,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Their  Denver  office  has  just  finished,  and  is 
completing  a  number  of  business  blocks,  and 
orders  for  residence  and  terrace  property. 
They  are  building,  for  5Ir.  Engel,  a  residence  to 
cost  810,000,  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  to 
be  erected  in  North  Denver.  They  have  also  in 
progress,  a  block  of  eiarht  stores,  75  x  100  feet, 
with  offices  above,  and  to  cost  810,000 ;  also  a  row 
of  attractive  and  well  designed  terraces,  60x100 
feet,  to  cost  815,000.  They  are  building  eight 
houses  of  pleasing  design  and  arrangement,  to 
cost  820,000,  in  the  Highlands ;  a  terrace  with 
all  the  latest  improvements,  on  Champa  street, 
estimated  at  820,000  ;  and  a  business  block  on 
Curtis  street,  at  the  same  figure.  They  have 
the  drawings  finished  for  Mr.  I.  AV.  Hill's  88,000 
residence,  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  his  terrace 
property  will  cosf824,000  more.  Besides  these, 
they  have  a  large  order  for  cottages  to  be 
constructed  in  Berkeley. 

Their  branch  office  at  Ogdcn  is  turning  out 
some  very  creditable  work,  including  a  business 
block  to  cost  830,000 ;  a  residence  of  brick,  with 
stone  trimmings,  costing  87,000,  and  a  row  of 
five,  story-and-a-half  brick  cottages,  costing 
81,700  each,  for  the  Nelson  Park  addition. 
They  are  building,  for  Mr.  A.  Duncan  and  Mr. 
R.  Nute,  neat  Queen  Anne  cottages  there,  also. 

Barnes  it  Wheeler,  it  is  almost  supererogatory 
to  add  here,  are  gentlemen  well  known  by  the 
profession,  and  of  long  experience  in  the 
business.  Their  work  shows  their  ability  to 
design,  arrange,  and  complete  buildings  under 
their  charge,  in  a  most  satisfactory  and 
professional  manner. 

Gkodavent  Bros.,  architects  of  1207  Four- 
teenth street.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have 
recently  opened  an  office  in  this  city.  They 
came  here  from  New  York  State  and  have  had 
ample  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  fully  qualify  them  for  general  practice.  To 
residences,  churches  and  store  buildings  they 
have  given  special  attention. 

In  December,  1887,  at  the  request  of  Captain 
L.  E.  Campbell,  A.  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  in 
charge  of  construction  at  Fort  Logan,  Colorado, 
Frank  ,T.  Grodavent,  (a  member  of  the  Western 
Association  of  Architects),  was  engaged  and 
sent  here  by  the  War  Department  to  prepare 
the  drawings  for  the  public  buildings  to  be 
erected  at  that  post,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  closely  connected  with  that  work. 

Not  having  time  to  attend  to  local  buildings 
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desired  by  friends,  Herbert  D.  Grodavent,  a 
builder  of  twenty  years  experience,  came  bare 
December  last,  and  together  they  now  can  give 
their  attention  to  such  architectural  work  as 
may  be  entrusted  to  their  care.  They  have  lately 
prepared  some  drawings  for  a  few  residences 
which,  if  carried  out  as  designed,  will  add  much 
to  the  external  adornments  of  the  city. 

Kidder  &  Humphries,  architects,  of  66  Barth 
Block,  Sixteenth  street,  between  Stout  and 
Champa,  do  a  business,  aggregating,  for  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  constructed  by  them,  .$175,000 
a  year.  They  make  a  specialty  of  buildings  of 
the  very  best  class,  such  as  fine  residences, 
business  blocks,  churches,  and  public  buildings, 
and  are  now  engaged  on  the  Christ's  'Si.  E. 
Church,  which  is  to  cost  $50,000;  a  chapel  for 
the  Simpson  M.  E.  Church,  to  cost  910,000;  the 
parsonage  for  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
§20,000;  the  Broadway  Apartments,  for  which 
there  is  an  estimated  expenditure  of  §35,000; 
the  residence  of  A.  W.  Chamberlin,  |20,000; 
and  several  others. 

They  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Mr.  F.  E. 
Kidder,  senior  in  the  firm,  January  1st,  18S9. 
:Mr.  Kidder  came  here  from  Boston,  where  he 
had  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  profession,  and  where  he  had  indi- 
cated his  quality  and  ability  by  designing  and 


costing  §90,000,   and  a  church    in   Cambridge, 
$25,000.     He  graduated  from  the  Maine  State 


COTTAGE   DESIGNED    BY  BALCOMB   i   RICE. 

College,  and  also  attended  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Boston,  and  was  formerly  the 
assistant  city  architect  of  Boston.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  "  Architects  and  Builders  Pocket- 
book."  Mr.  Humphries  also  came  from  Boston, 
where  he  had  made  a  specialty  of  fine  interior 
work  and  had  acquired  experience  in  designing 
large  and  costly  residences. 

Balcomb  &  Rice,  architects  of  23,  24  and  25 
Granite  Block,  Fifteenth  and  Larimer  streets, 
have  been  three  years  in  partnership,  but  both 
had  long  experience  before  their  union.    Mr. 
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RESIDENXE   OF   A.   W.   CHAMBERLIN. — KIDDER   &   HUMPHRIES,   ARCHITECTS. 

executing  some  very  excellent  buildings,  among      Balcomb    has    practiced  his  profession  thirty 
the  rest,  two  large  warehouses  on  Lincoln  street,      years;  Mr.  Rice,  eight.  They  enjoy  considerable 
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reputation,  and  take  rank  with  the  best  people 
in  their  business  here.  They  have,  recently 
completed,  or  in  course  of  erection,  the  follow- 
ing list  of  structures  to  verify  this  good  opinion : 

Residence  for  S.  H.  Kennedy,  cost  620,000 ;  for 
D.  C.  Dodge,  $25,000;  for  S.  A.  AValker,  99,000; 
P.  J.  Gutshall,  $11,000;  J.  R.  Ives,  88,500;  J.  A. 
McCandless,  $14,000;  I.  W.  Chatfleld,  $8,000; 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dunlop,  $11,000 ;  A.  Ryan,  $14,000 ; 
J.  S.  Flower,  $8,500 ;  four  houses,  same  owner, 
816,500;  terrace  for  A.  Lewin,  $22,500;  terrace 
U.  V.  Hastings,  $42,000;  terrace  A.  Nelson, 
$8,500 ;  block  of  stores  and  offices,  J.  J.  Kerns, 
$30,000 ;  veterinary  hospital,  Dr.  Solomon  Bock, 
$12,000;  block  of  stores,  0.  Poison,  $10,000; 
total,  $270,500,  and  many  smaller  buildings, 
ranging  from  $2,000  to  $5,000. 

Fred.  A.  Hale,  architect,  of  this  city,  has  an 
office  at  105  Opera  House  Block,  and  a  branch 
office  in  Pueblo  at  226  Union  avenue  south. 
He  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  technical  training 
acquired  at  Cornell  University,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the 
best  schools  of  the  Empire  State.    He  spent  five 


of   Colorado's    pioneers,    and    is    well    known 
through  Colorado  and  Wvoming. 
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He  planned  and  supenntended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Wyoming  University,  (represented 
by  the  accompanying  cut),  which  cost  $75,000; 
of  the  Aspen  block,  Aspen,  Colorado,  $30,000 ; 
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years  in  his  business  at  Rochester,  before  he      oftheRa\vlins,Wyoming,  Public  School,  $28,000; 
came  West.    Although  a  young  man  he  is  one      of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Pueblo,  $40,000; 
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of  L.  Ma}-er's  residence  here,  §15,000 ;  of  N.  AV. 
Duke's  residence  in  Pueblo,  915,000,  and  num- 
erous others  througliout  the  State  besides.  He 
has  now  on  hand  a  hirge  number  of  commissions 
for  fine  public  and  private  structures,  which  he  is 
executing  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit 
so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  others  that  are  proposed. 

The  Kimb.\ll  Red  Sandstone  Co.,  successors 
to  George  L.  Kimball  it  Co.  (George  L.  &  G.  D. 
Kimball,  father  and  son),  are  dealers  in  Lyons 
Red  Sandstone,  flagging,  footing,  curbing,  dimen- 
sion stone,  rubble,  etc.;  are  proprietors  of  the 
Archalow  Quarries,  Beech  Hill,  Lyons,  and  have 
yards  at  the  Denver,  Utah  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Depot,  Nineteenth  and  Hartford  streets.  These 
quarries  of  theirs  at  Lyons  employ  from  100  to 
150  hands ;  they  cover  about  300  acres,  and  fur- 
ni.sh  a  most  excellent  character  of  stone.  They 
are  44  miles  from  liere,  and  have  only  recently 
been  acquired  by  the  Messrs.  Kimball,  who  are 
determined  to  develop  them  to  their  fullest 
capacity.  The  stone  is  a  rich,  deep  red,  very 
hard,  and  offers  great  resistance  to  the  influence 
of  the  weather;  it  is  as  fine  for  building  and 
paving  purposes  as  any  found  in  the  world,  and 
is  most  desirable  and  in  greater  demand  for 
foundations,  flagging,  etc.,  than   for  buildings. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  even  by  competitors 
that  the  products  of  these  quarries  are  the  best 
for  flagging  and  paving  purposes  of  any  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  Specimens  of  this  stone 
may  be  seen  on  Sherman  avenue,  of  this  city, 
where  30,000  square  feet  of  sidewalks  have 
recently  been  laid.  This  company  is  also  fur- 
nishing 15,000  s(iuare  feet  for  Fort  Logan,  to  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  at  present 
negotiating  with  parties  in  the  city,  and  also  in 
Kansas,  for  contracts  which  will  easily  aggregate 
100,000  square  feet  for  the  month. 

They  are  handling,  on  an  average,  250  carloads 
a  month,  and  are  doing  chiefly  a  jobbing  trade, 
carrying,  for  that  purpose,  a  stock  of  from  150,000 
to  200,000  feet  here ;  and  are  prepared  to  supply 
dealers  and  builders,  either  in  the  city  or  its 
trade  territory,  and  the  trade  generally,  at  short 
notice.  Mr.  Kimball,  Sr.,  was  in  business  in  the 
State  of  Maine  before  he  came  here,  and  thor- 
oughly understands  his  present  vocation.  He 
gives  his  attention  to  the  yards  and  quarries, 
while  his  son,  Mr.  George  D.  Kimball,  attends 
to  affairs  at  the  office. 

The  stock  company  has  5500,000  capital,  and 
will  maintain  headquarters  here  and  offices  at 
62  and  63  Railroad  Building,  Larimer  street. 

The  Doi-GL.\ss  County  L.vv.a.  Stone  Qu.vrry, 
of  which  ilr.  .1.  yi.  Curry  is  proprietor,  is  at 


Castle  Rock,  thirty  miles  from  the  city.  Mr. 
Curry  employs  65  hands  there,  and  sells  from 
three  to  four  hundred  car  loads  per  month, 
chiefly  building  stone,  rubble,  footings,  dimen- 
sions, etc.  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Road 
runs  by  this  quarry,  and  its  products  are  sold  to 
contractors  throughout  this  State,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  Utah,  from  the  central 
office,  which  has  been  located  here,  at  1319 
Sixteenth  street.  Stone  from  this  quarry  has 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Union 
Depot,  Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  Jesuit  College, 
Kittredge  Building  and  the  City  Hall,  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  by  time  and  trial,  that  it  is 
the  best  building  stone  obtainable  hereabouts. 
This  quarry  has  been  worked  about  eight  years. 
ilr.  Curry  has  owned  it  since  1884.  He  is 
President  also  of  the  Colorado  Adamant  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Peter  Gimry,  builder  and  contractor,  now 
engaged  in  superintending  construction  of  the 
new  State  Capitol  building  here,  has  built  the 
following  important  structures  here  and  in  the 
adjacent  country :  The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Brinker  Institute,  and  Gibbs'  Hotel,  Denver  | 
court  houses  at  Cheyenne  and  Laramie,  Wyo- 
ming, and  other  large  jobs.  He  has  had  the 
experience  to  qualify  him  for  large  building 
jobs,  and,  as  he  owns  considerable  property 
here,  commands  the  capital  requisite  for  them. 
Mr.  Gumry  is  a  Xew  Yorker  by  birth.  He 
mastered  his  trade  there.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  business  as  a  contractor  and  builder  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  for  twenty  years.  From 
1855  to  1865  he  was  in  mining  enterprises,  but 
finally  settled  here  in  1880  and  applied  himself 
to  the  business  he  follows  now. 

^Ir.  Gumry  bid  for  the  entire  work  of  the 
State  House,  but  was  underbid  by  a  party  who 
was  unable  to  fill  his  contract.  Choice  was  then 
made  of  Mr.  Gumry  to  supervise  the  building. 
His  office  is  at  the  Capitol  grounds. 

R.  A.  Brown  &  Co.,  contractors  and  builders, 
real  estate  and  financial  agents,  room  20,  Essex 
Block,  came  here  from  Chicago  a  few  years  ago, 
and  have  established  themselves,  by  many 
important  transactions,  in  the  confidence  and 
favor  of  a  large  patronage  of  the  best  business 
men  of  this  city.  The  partners  of  the  firm  are 
father  and  son.  R.  A.,  the  elder,  is  a  civil 
engineer  by  profession,  formerly  in  the  govern- 
ment service,  on  river  and  harbor  work.  G.  P., 
the  son,  gives  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  busi- 
ness of  collections,  which  is  one  of  their  special- 
ties. 

Thev  build  dwellings  to  order  and  sell  them 
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with  their  sites  on  installments,  and  handle  a 
great  deal  of  suburban  property.  They  have 
about  §100,000  worth  now  on  hand  of  lands  of 
that  character,  and  have  money  to  loan  also, 


THE   KOUNTZE   KESIDEN'CE. 

and  are  prepared  to  take  building  contracts  of 
any  size. 

Geddis  &  Seerie,  contractors  and  builders,  of 
300  Colfax  avenue,  employ  as  many  as  250 
workmen,  and  make  a  specialty  of  the  largest 
jobs  undertaken  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
They  built  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  at  Laramie  City,  a 
building  which  cost  $125,000,  have 
contracts  on  the  State  Capitol 
building  here,  an  engraving  of 
which  accompanies  this  matter, 
and  have  also  been  awarded  the 
stone  contract  for  the  new 
Brown's  Hotel,  of  this  city,  now 
being  erected  at  a  cost  of 
?1, 000,000,  and  elsewhere  de- 
scribed in  this  work.  They  have 
facilities  for  that  class  of  work 
superior  to  those  of  any  lirm 
here  in  their  line,  and  can  work 
to  better  advantage.  They  have 
about  8100,000  of  working  capital 
and  a  well  organized  force  of 
employes,  the  equipment  to  han- 
dle heavy  material,  and  connec- 
tions by  which  they  acquire 
timber,  stone,  lime,  etc.,  at  first  hands.  They 
are  especially  well  prepared  to  build  large  bus- 
iness blocks  and  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
Evans  Block,  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Grace 
Church,  of  this  city. 


Mr.  Geddis,  of  the  firm,  established  the  bus- 
iness with  another  partner  in  1880.  He  had 
been  a  stonemason  from  his  youth,  and  found 
in  the  rapidly  rising  city  of  Denver,  a  fine  field 
for  his  enterprise.  Mr.  Seerie  was  under 
age  when  he  first  came  here,  but  as  fore- 
iftan  for  several  years,  displayed  his 
lapacity  for  large  affairs.  He  acquired  an 
interest  with  j\Ir.  Geddis  in  1885.  They 
are  both  stockholders  in  the  People's  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  of  the  People's  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  and  both  have 
considerable  real  estate  here. 

AV.  H.  McCarthy,  plumber  of  1621 
Champa  street,  came  here  from  Chicago 
fourteen  years  ago.  He  hails  originally, 
however,  from  Cincinnati,  and  his  appren- 
ticeship was  served  there  with  the  firm  of 
Murdoch  &  Lacy.  He  had  worked  in 
most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  coun- 
try before  he  located  in  Denver,  and 
acquired  a  practical  experience  as  jour- 
neyman and  master-plumber  to  qualify 
nim  as  an  expert  in  sanitary  plumbing, 
which  is  his  specialty. 

By  employing  none  but  the  best  mechanics 
to  do  his  work,  and  by  strict  attention  to 
business,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  built  up  an  ex- 
cellent and  lucrative  trade.  His  facilities 
are    full    and    complete,  his    experience    vast, 
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and  he  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and 
varied  stock  of  plumbing  goods  to  select 
from.  These  qualifications  recommend  him 
to  those  who  want  good  work  and  the  best 
materials. 


DENVER  AS  A  CENTER  OF  TRADE. 


Her   Tributary   Territory. 


f<_)XCISE  reports  and  compre- 
hensive tables,  prepared  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  show 
that  the  sales  of  merchandise 
and  property,  and  the  business 
done  by  the  tradesmen  of  the 
city  in  1888,  totalized  $127,759,504,  of 
which  §75,000,000  at  least,  was  whole- 
sale trade.  The  largest  item  in  the  list 
was  that  of  real  estate,  §42,000,000  almost,  and 
following,  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  bus- 
iness, groceries,  §8,190,883,  §2,311,853  of  it  retail, 
the  rest  jobbing;  commission  (produce,  etc.), 
§4,4.53,803 ;  dry  goods,  §4,342,713,  only  §682,582 
wholesale ;  lumber,  §3,890,000 ;  dressed  meat, 
§3,431,035;  live  stock,  §3,225,000;  hay,  grain 
and  feed,  §2,120,800;  coal  and  coke,  §1,805,032 ; 
liquors,  §1,700,550 ;  clothing,  §1,630,000,  most  of 
it  retail ;  hardware  and  stoves,  §1,420,475, 
§900,000  of  it  jobbing;  machinery,  by  manufac- 
turers' agents,  §1,340,000;  fruits,  §1,368,400; 
agricultural  implements  and  seeds,  §1,186,463; 
boots  and  shoes,  ISI, 154,000;  cigars  and  tobacco, 
§1,010,067;  drugs,  §1,009,190. 

Other  leading  lines  were :  Jewelry,  watches, 
etc.,  §840,500,  §246,500  of  this  retail;  confection- 
ery, §647,000,  considerably  more  than  half 
retail ;  hides,  wool  and  leather,  §635,765  ;  musi- 
cal instruments,  §515,000;  powder  and  fuse, 
§4.50,000;  carpets  and  upholstery,  .?449,000; 
almost  all  retail ;  china,  glass  and  queenswai'e, 
§405,500,  two-thirds  retail ;  plumbers'  supplies, 
§395,890 ;  carriages  and  wagons,  §342,000 ;  hats, 
caps  and  furs,  §308,885,  in  large  part  retail; 
harness  and  saddles,  §301,.500;  millinery,  §293,- 
500,  §50,000  only  of  it  jobbing ;  furnishing  goods, 
§273,000,  two-thirds  retail ;  paper,  §268,.500 ;  cof- 
fee, tea  and  spices,  §237,000 ;  guns  and  sporting 
goods,  §235,640;  books  and  stationery,  §235,640  ; 
safes,  scales,  etc.,  §187,845;  fancy  goods  and 
notions,  §178,700;  sewing  machines,  §176,000; 
leather  and  findings,  §109,750  ;  fish  and  oysters, 
§167,910;  steam  heating  supplies,  §100,000. 

The  Table  of  the  Cn.iMEER  is  interesting 
also  for  the  exhibit  it  makes  of  the  chai-acteris- 


tics  of  trade  and  of  the  lively  condition  of  cer- 
tain pursuits  which  are  stimulated  lay  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  and  the  tide  of  travel 
to  and  through  it.  Thus  the  trade  derived  as  a 
mining  supply  center  is  shared  in  by  six  assay- 
ers  doing  §64,200  of  business,  with  forty  hands 
employed  ;  and  these  again,  with  the  smelters 
and  others,  contribute  to  sustain  the  concerns 
selling  imported  and  other  fire-clay  wares  to 
the  amount  of  §25,000.  The  sales  of  machinery 
— largely  for  mining  works — are  put  down  as 
§1,340,000 ;  of  the  mining  and  railroad  materials, 
powder  and  fuse,  §450,000. 

Curiosities  and  Colorado  specimens,  we  are 
told — things  lightly  esteemed  by  natives  but 
highly  prized  by  tourist  and  transient — were 
sold  to  the  amount  of  §120,000 ;  and  Chinese 
goods,  by  five  concerns  engaged  in  the  trade, 
for  §41,500.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bent  of  the 
resident  population  was  displayed  in  sales  at 
retail  alone  of  §209,253  worth  of  guns  and  sport- 
ing goods,  and  §26,387  at  wholesale.  The  news- 
papers are  credited  with  business  aggregating 
§911,569;  the  theaters,  §317,000;  the  transfer 
companies,  §217,000 ;  the  hotels,  §2,228,500  ;  the 
restaurants,  $631,870,  and  the  livery  stables, 
§424,800 — figures  that  need  no  further  comment. 

The  Statistics  op  Manufactukes,  compiled 
by  the  clerical  force  of  the  Chamber,  show  398 
establishments,  8,409  employes,  §5,829,348  of 
wages  paid,  and  §30,333,360  of  product  in  1888. 
While  some  of  the  manufacturers,  indeed  most, 
are  jobbers  also,  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  differentiate  them,  it  would 
seem  from  the  tables  that  there  were  1,097  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing industries,  14,513  persons  employed,  and 
§9,782,388  of  wages  paid  by  them ;  and  that  a 
grand  total  approaching  §160,000,000  of  com- 
mei'ce  was  achieved  at  Denver  in  1888. 

The  Railway  Frecght  Receipts  of  1888 
afford  another  representation  of  the  business 
done  at  Denver.  There  were  151,716  carloads 
of  merchandise  and  commodities  delivered  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  railroads  centering  here,  a 
23.3  per  cent  increase  over  1887.    This  railroad 
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statement  has  in  it,  among  other  items  deserv- 
ing attention,  these  ;  The  number  of  "straight" 
car  loads  of  coal  received  was  39,660,  which,  with 
4,993  car  loads  of  coke  and  1,624  of  charcoal, 
makes  46,283  car  loads  of  fuel ;  to  which  may  be 
added  2,348  cars  of  wood  and  slabs.  Of  freight 
classed  broadly  as  merchandise,  12,404  cars  were 
received  ;  of  ores,  concentrations,  tailings  and 
fluxes,  19,606  car  loads  and,  besides,  16  of  matte 
and  IS  of  bullion  ;  of  stone,  11,271  car  loads  and, 
in  addition,  1,118  cars  of  lime,  112  of  cement, 
542  of  flre  and  other  clays,  and  172  of  brick  ;  of 
lumber,  lath  and  shingles,  piling,  posts,  poles, 
sash,  blinds,  etc.,  10,112  car  loads ;  of  cattle,  2,115 
cars ;  hogs,  776 ;  sheep,  432 ;  horses  and  mules, 
359,  or  3,732  cars  of  stock. 

Commission  Products  as  follows,  were  also 
received :  Hay  and  straw,  3,035  cars;  oats,  1,973 ; 
wheat  and  grain,  1,852 ;  potatoes,  1,286 ;  corn, 
1,189;  flour,  meal  and  feed,  1,147;  green  fruits, 
1,007,  dried,  105,  total,  1,112;  vegetables,  216; 
and  along  with  these  215  cars  of  beef  and  meats, 
135  of  wool  and  hides,  65  of  lard,  44  of  eggs,  and 
290  of  barley  and  malt  were  hauled  in.  Of 
grocers'  staples  the  record  discloses  670  cars  of 
sugar,  syrup  and  molasses;  376  of  canned  goods, 
292  of  salt,  272  of  beer,  91  of  rice  and  rice  meal, 
66  of  coftee,'69  of  woodenware,  69  of  soap,  25  of 
starch,  and  29  of  wine. 

Iron  Freights  op  .\ll  Kixds,  aggregated  1,645 
cars,  classified  as  follows :  403  of  merchant  iron, 
199  of  pig,  472  of  pipe,  304  of  rails,  frogs,  and 
other  railroad  material,  93  of  castings.  Then 
there  were  176  cars  of  wire  and  wire  rope,  188 
of  hardware,  metals,  etc.,  132  of  stoves,  78  of 
tin,  tin  plate  and  cans,  64  of  lead  and  lead  pipe, 
108  of  agricultural  implements,  190  of  machinery, 
141  of  wagons ;  and  of  oil,  432 ;  barrels  and  kegs, 
517 ;  furniture,  418 ;  household  goods,  417 ; 
paper,  196 ;  ice,  46 ;  and  nearly  20,000  cars  of 
mixed  and  miscellaneous  freights.  As  to  the 
very  moderate  statement  that  Denver  is  already 
a  very  considerable  trade  center,  this  list  and 
these  particulars  are  convincing;  they  suggest, 
too,  that  the  traflic  and  commercial  facilities  of 
this  market  are  well  compacted ;  and  they  reveal 
in  vast  importations  of  ordinary  commodities 
that  might  be  made  here  or  raised  in  the  State, 
the  limitless  field  there  is  in  Colorado  and 
Denver,  for  home  enterprise  and  industry  in 
manufactures  and  production. 

But  all  the  receipts  are  not  embraced  in  this 
list.  For  instance:  Eggs,  poultry,  and  butter 
were  forwarded  to  Denver  by  express  during 
the  year,  to  the  value  of  8576,101.  Again,  to  the 
cattle  and  other  stock  carried  in  by  rail,  should 


be  added  those  driven  in,  which  accounts  for 
13,876  head  of  cattle,  612  of  hogs,  16,341  sheep, 
and  1483  horses  more.  The  actual  receipts  of 
live  stock  in  1888  were  105,792  cattle,  63,807 
hogs,  108,582  sheep,  7,125  horses,  and  the  ship- 
ments were  105,893  cattle,  63,807  hogs,  108,194 
sheep,  7,115  horses;  and  more  than  twice  as 
much  business  was  done  in  the  trade  as  in  1887. 
These  figures  illustrate  the  importance  of  Denver 
as  a  market  for  live  stock,  and  those  for  eggs 
and  butter  direct  attention  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  the  Colorado  dairymen  and  ])oultry 
farmer ;  for  the  bulk  of  those  products  was 
shipped  from  other  States. 

The  Custom  House  collections  of  1888  were 
$88,998,  an  increase  of  more  than  twelve  per 
cent  over  1887,  and  nearly  400  per  cent  since 
the  first  year,  1882,  the  place  was  made  a  port 
of  entry.  Direct  importations  are  increasing  in 
both  volume  and  values.  Tlie  internal  revenue 
collections  of  1888  were  §60,000. 

The  Territory  Tributary,  in  the  commer- 
cial sense,  to  Denver  is,  as  with  all  growing 
cities,  hard  to  define,  because  the  horizon  of  her 
field  is  constantly  extending.  The  merchants 
of  the  city  are  as  acute  and  energetic  as  any  in 
the  land.  They  have  kept  wellin  the  van  with 
respect  to  all  competitors,  and  quite  abreast  of 
railroad  building  in  the  farther  West ;  indeed, 
the  merchants  and  capitalists  of  the  city  are 
largely  interested  in  Western  transjiortation 
concerns  themselves.  The  Fort  Worth  &  Den- 
ver line  was  built  bv  Denver  and  Colorado  men 
with  Denver  and  Colorado  money,  expressly  to 
secure  a  Gulf  connection,  and  by  it  a  highway 
to  the  great  seas  that  are  the  universal  avenues 
of  commerce  ;  and  already,  although  the  road 
has  been  only  a  year  or  so  in  operation, 
exchange  of  products  has  been  effected  with 
much  of  Eastern  Texas  and  the  Southeast.  Col- 
orado potatoes  are  sold,  it  is  said,  in  the  old 
French  Market  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  the  luscious 
oyster  of  Galveston  bay,  the  shrimp  and  the 
pompano  of  the  Gulf  coast,  now  frequently  grace 
the  festal  boards  of  Denver. 

From  the  era  of  wagon  trains  and  pony 
expresses,  indeed,  a  forward  spirit  has  been  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Denver  mer- 
chant. The  trade  was  limited  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  city  to  the  mountains,  and  a  liighly 
desirable  mining  patronage  is  still  controlled  l)y 
Denver.  It  is  an  especially  profitable  business 
this,  because  the  mining  communities  are  of 
prodigal  habit  and  liberal  in  their  orders ;  better 
customers  for  that  reason  than  an  equal  farming 
population,  and  because  they   produce  no  part 
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of  what  they  consume.  Besides  the  mining  an<:l 
mountain  trade,  Denver  has  the  stock  ranges  on 
all  sides  of  her  to  supply,  and  with  these  many 
already  well  settled  farming  districts  who  look 
to  her  as  the  veritable  Queen  City  of  the  Plains, 
the  metropolis  without  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
prodigious  temporality  stretching  from  the 
British  to  the  Mexican  border  and  from  Middle 
Kansas  to  trans-montano  Utah,  an  area  enough 
to  make  thirty-seven  States  the  size  of  Ohio. 

Denver  is  the  Hub  of  the  New  West.  "Where 
e'er  in  all  that  amazing  stretch  of  country,  a 
diligent  man  has  been  fortunate  in  his  calling, 
to  Denver,  as  the  headquarters  of  his  enterprises, 
his  face  is  turned.  If  he  wishes  to  give  bis 
family  education  and  social  advantages,  it  is  to 
Denver  he  takes  them ;  and  here  he  has  for  his 
neighbor,  the  mine-owner  of  Arizona,  the 
rancher  of  Montana,  or  the  irrigation  promoter 
of  Idaho,  drawn  here,  all  of  them,  by  the  same 
fetching  attractions.  The  Denver  smelters  are 
buying  ores,  and  the  mill-men  of  Denver  are 
sawing  timber  evei-ywhere  in  the  mountains ; 
and,  in  the  valleys,  the  drummers  of  Denver  are 
selling  goods,  and  soliciting  consignments  of 
hides,  and  wool,  and  crops,  and  produce. 
Trains  are  speeding  over  the  mesas  and  prairies, 
or  toiling  up  the  highlands,  bearing  mining 
machinery,  and  ironwares,  saddles  and  harness, 
clothes  and  shoes,  crackers,  and  soap,  and 
provisions.  Ledges  of  gold  and  silver,  coal-beds 
and  oil  wells,  town  sites,  canals  and  lands, 
and  banks,  and  stores,  all  through  this  country, 
are  owned,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  residents  of 
Denver.  To  Denver,  as  a  center,  railroads  are 
hastening;  firms  and  corporations,  syndicates 
and  projects,  make  it  their  final  station." 

This  quotation  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce pamphlet,  is  peculiarly  applicable  just 
now,  while  Marshall,  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
and  a  prominent  firm  of  St.  Louis  in  the  same 
trade,  are  both  seeking  a  place  for  a  branch 
house  here.  The  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, already  has  here  a  general  agency,  but 
contemplates  a  department  establishment.  All 
the  great  life  companies  are  working  the  field 
with  a  fidl  force ;  tlie  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Co.;  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers 
and  importers  of  Chicago ;  the  Edison  Light 
Co.;  and  many  other  concerns  of  national  note, 
have  important  branches.  A  certain  share  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  trade  beyond  the  pale  of  San 
Francisco's  influence  is  sliarply  contended  for  by 


Denver,  and  this  aggression  enlarges  the  sphere 
in  wliich  these  merchant  princes  can  operate. 

In  public  movements  the  Denver  coumiunity 
is  a  unit.  The  deep  harbor  agitation,  familiar  to 
those  who  keep  up  with  current  events,  is  a  case 
in  point.  Galveston,  a  prosperous  and  wealthy 
city,  had  failed  to  obtain  recognition  of  its 
claims  as  a  port  for  years ;  hands-joined  with 
Denver  and  the  whole  great  West  is  marshalled 
in  her  support  and  bound  by  a  permanent  form 
of  organization  to  secure  her  the  consideration 
her  condition  deserves.  Denver  was  interested, 
and  Denver  had  influence,  and  Denver  provided 
the  men  of  action. 

The  Cii.\.mber  of  Commerce  of  Denver  zeal- 
ously labors  in  behalf  of  the  city  and  its  com- 
mercial dependencies.  It  has  provided  a  free 
public  library  for  all  the  residents,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low.  It  entertained  royally  the 
Range  Association  in  1885,  and  the  Soutliern 
and  Eastern  delegations  at  the  railroad  jubilee 
when  the  Gulf  route  was  finished  ;  it  secured 
the  location  of  the  military  post  just  outside  the 
city;  during  1888  §40,000  was  spent  by  it  for 
the  general  welfare.  It  has  encouraged  manu- 
facturers by  correspondence  and  pressing  invi- 
tation to  establish  here ;  it  has  urged  action  by 
officials  in  matters  of  immigration  and  irriga- 
tion ;  it  has  corrected  railroad  discriminations 
and  interposed  its  influence  effectively  for  the 
good  of  the  community  on  many  occasions. 

It  has  been  lavish  in  its  expenditure  to  adver- 
tise the  city,  which  indeed,  presents  itself  to  the 
world  in  no  unfavorable  light.  With  interstate 
commerce  decisions  in  its  favor,  and  a  protective 
tariff  of  freights  from  the  East  to  offset  compe- 
tition ;  with  moderate  taxes,  licenses,  and  other 
burdens  of  government,  Denver  is,  and  ouglit 
to  be,  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  country  in 
which  to  do  business.  And  it  is.  What  has 
been  done  shows  what  can  be  done. 

The  population  of  the  city  in  1885  was  54,000;- 
in  1886,  72,012  ;  in  1887,  80,217  ;  in  1888,  125,000, 
and  is  now  at  least  150,000  souls.  In  these  five 
years  the  assessed  valuations  have  more  than 
doubled,  from  the  advance  in  property  and  the 
construction  to  date  of  no  less  than  §22,854,116 
of  new  buildings.  The  bank  clearances  have 
risen  from  $44,000,000  to  four  times  as  much  ; 
there  are  three  factories  now  where  there  was 
one  in  1885,  their  outjiut  is  more  than  twice  as 
great,  and  the  general  trade  of  the  city  has 
increased  245  per  cent. 
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J.  S.  Bkown  &  Bho.,  wholesale  grocers,  of  1524 
to  153-i  Wazee  street,  are  distinguished  through- 
out all  theRocky  Mountain  States  and  Territories, 
for  the  time  they  have  been  established,  the 
amount  of  their  business,  the  wealth  they  have 
acquired  by  the  successful  management  of  their 
afl'au-s,  and  by  the  high  character  of  the  two 
principals  in  the  house,  J.  S.  and  J.  F.  Brown. 
These  gentlemen,  are  the  sons  of  an  Ohio  far- 
mer, raised  to  manhood  amid  the  rugged 
conditions  prevailing  before  the  war  in  what  is 
now  the  Central  AVest.  They  had  drifted  to 
the  far  West  so  long  ago  as  1857,  and  were  in 
the  lumber  trade  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  which 
point  had  business  relations  along  the  overland 
route  in  the  days  of  stages  and  heavy  teaming 
across  the  plains. 

In  1861,  soon  after  the  first  mining  discoveries 
hereabouts,  and  in  the  very  gestation  of  the 
city,  they  located  as  grocery  dealers  and  general 
merchandisers,  and  gradually,  in  spite  of  fire 
ami  other  obstacles,  attained  a  leading  position 
which  they  have  maintained  to  this  day.  They 
have  likewise  maintained  a  high  credit  and  an 
unimpeachable  reputation  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  intervening  years.  Their  Colo- 
rado trade,  especially  in  the  mining  regions,  is 
very  generally  considered  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  house,  and  many  business  men  of  the 
State  owe  much  of  their  prosperity  to  the  gen- 
erous treatment  invariably  accorded  by  the 
house  of  .1.  S.  Brown  tt  Bro.  to  customei-s 
worthy  of  it. 

J.  S.  Brown  &  Bro.  are  said  to  carry  the  largest 
stock  of  groceries  in  Denver,  and  they  handle 
cigars  and  tobacco  largely.  Their  place  of  busi- 
ness may  be  divided,  for  convenience  in  descrip- 
tion, into  three  departments ;  that  devoted  to 
their  office  business,  that  for  bulk  goods,  and 
that  for  canned  goods  of  all  kinds,  which  latter 
is  a  specialty.  They  have  an  exclusive  agency 
for  Code,  Elfelt  &  Co.'s  superior  California  pro- 
ducts, and  for  those  of  other  leading  packers 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  of  the  Golden  State. 
These  departments  occupy  six  floors,  and  three 
more,  making  nine  in  all,  are  required  for  stor- 
age purposes.  They  receive  sugars  and  syruj^s 
direct  from  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco, 
coffees  from  ports  of  original  entry,  and  gener- 
ally all  the  staples  of  their  trade  from  the  points 
where  they  are  first  marketed.  Their  methods 
and  system,  perfected  during  nearly  thirty 
years  business,  and  supervised  by  experienced 
heads  of  departments,  are  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  an  establishment  entireh-  metrojiolitan 
in  scope  and  in  detail. 


The  Messrs.  Brown  are  privately  interested  in 
many  important  enterprises  besides  those  con- 
nected with  their  house.  They  have  valuable 
cattle  and  landed  investments,  railroad  and 
bank  stock,  and  have  been  among  the  foremost 
in  furtherance  of  the  growth  of  the  city,  by 
embarking  in  ventures  that  have  upbuilt  her. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Brown  was  one  of  the  first  at  the 
inception  of  the  Denver  Pacific,  South  Park  and 
Denver  &  Fort  "Worth  Railroads,  and  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  last.  He  is  a  prominent  stockholder 
in  the  Colorado  Milling  &  Elevator  Company, 
and  has  managing  interests  in  the  Brown  & 
Iliff  Cattle  Company.  Mr.  J.  F.  Brown  is  a 
director  of  the  City  National  Bank,  and  is  also 
identified  with  other  large  affairs. 

The  STRUBV-EsT.iBROOK  Mercantile  Com- 
pany, wholesale  grocers,  importers  and  jobbers 
of  teas,  cigars  and  tobacco,  at  1630  to  1638  Seven- 
teenth street,  opposite  the  Union  Depot,  was  in- 
corporated in  188(i,  and  is  successor  to  the  old 
firm  of  Struby,  Estabrook  &  Co.,  well  known  in 
all  the  trade  territory  of  Denver  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1881.  This  company  occupies  an 
entire  block,  which  was  built  by  it  in  1886,  at  a 
cost  of  ?60,000 ;  it  is  a  four-story  building  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  mercantile  warehouses  in 
town.  It  is  75  x  125  feet,  ground  plan,  and  four 
stories  high,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  railroads 
running  in  here. 

This  is  a  house  tLiat  would  be  considered  ex- 
ceptionally large  and  particularly  strong  in  any 
city  in  the  country.  A  stock  valued  at  from 
§200,000  to  $250,000,  comprising  in  fulness  and 
variety  nearly  everything  known  to  the  grocery 
trade,  especially  all  the  staples  of  it,  is  handled. 
It  has  seven  traveling  men  on  the  road,  solicit- 
ing for  it,  and  selling  throughout  Colorado  and 
New  Jlexico,  and  employsthirty-five  hands  here. 
Its  .specialties — and  in  these  it  does  a  larger  busi- 
ness than  any  other  house  in  Colorado — are 
tobaccos,  cigars  and  teas. 

The  principals  in  this  house  are  so  well  and 
widely  known,  not  only  to  the  trade  of  the  city 
and  country  adjacent,  but  in  the  East  as  well, 
that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  details 
concerning  its  personnel.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Mr.  Struby,  president  of  the  company,  and 
virtually  the  head  of  the  house,  has  been  in  the 
business  here  for  fifteen  years,  and  has  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  successful  and  substantial  merchant 
everywhere  that  Denver  is  known.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Berger,  vice-president,  has  been  a  resident  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  is  cashier  of  the  Colorado 
National  Bank,  and  is  prominent  as  a  capitalist. 
Mr.  George  H.  Estabrook,  secretary  and  treas- 
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urer  of  the  company  is,  as  his  official  title  indi- 
cates, manager  of  the  financial  and  credits  busi- 


WM.    R.    HARPS    SALES     DEPARTMENTS. 

ness  of  the  house,  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to 
employ  a  clever  man. 

William  R.  H*arp,  wholesale  grocer,  1527  to 
1531  Nineteenth  street,  has  been  established 
four  years.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  supplying 
railroad  companies  with  staple  and  general 
groceries  for  their  construction  trains  and 
stations ;  is  the  representative  here  of  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  of  Chicago  ;  forwarding 
agent  for  IMcLaughlin's  coffee, 
and  storage  agent  for  FairbanIvS 
&  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  has  numer-  ^«S" 

ous  other  lines  accessory.  He 
does  quite  a  commission  business, 
and  has  premises  50  x  115,  and 
three  floors.  His  traveling  men 
traverse  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Montana; 
and  his  business  will  aggregate 
S25,000  per  month,  all  the  year 
round. 

Mr.  Harp  as,  also,  the  owner  ol 
charcoal  ovens  at  Howard  and 
Texas  Creek,  <loe8  an  extensive 
business  in  that  line,  also.  He 
ships  about  110  cars  a  month, 
and  supplies  the  Colorado  Smelt-  ,  ,j , 

ing     Company    and     others    at 
Pueblo.    He  has  Vjeen  in  the  grocery  trade  here 
for  four  years,  ami  in  his  present  location  for 


one  year.  He  is,  also,  a  director  of  the  Adamant 
Plaster  Company,  and  has  considerable  real 
estate  interests. 

The  Natural  Mineral  AVater  Company, 
which  has  bottling  works  at  Soda  Springs,  Idaho 
Territory,  and  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  Clty^ 
"Utah,  was  established  about  two  years  ago  ;  its 
agent  here,  having  control  of  Colorado,  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  is  the  Struby-Estabrook  Jlercan- 
tile  Co.  "Idanha"  mineral  water  and  "Idanha" 
ginger  ale,  bottled  by  the  company,  are  natural 
efl'ervescing  waters,  popular  with  families  on 
account  of  their  medicinal  qualities,  and  also 
mixing  well  with  wine  and  liquors.  They  make 
a  delicious  lemonade.  "Idanha"  is  put  up  in 
cases  containing  iifty  quart  bottles,  and  is  for 
sale  by  all  first-class  druggists,  grocers  and 
wholesale  liquor  dealers  in  the  West.  It  is 
delivered  to  all  parts  of  the  city  by  employes  of 
the  agents. 

The  springs  from  which  the  "Idanha"  natural 
mineral  waters  are  obtained,  were  described  by 
Bonneville,  Fremont  and  Hayden,  in  their  early 
explorations,  and  were  blessed  by  the  late  Mor- 
mon apostle,  Brigham  Young.  Whether  or  not 
this  benison  has  bettered  them,  the  curative 
properties  of  the  water  have  been  demonstrated 
upon  many  occasions.  Used  in  moderation, 
they  are  etl'ective  for  rheumatism,  dropsy  and 
gout,  and  they  destroy  the  appetite  for  spirit- 
ous  liquors. 

The  C.  S.  Morey  Mercantile  Company, 
wholesale  grocers,  at  Nineteenth  and  AVazee 
streets,  has  relations  and  connections  established 
which  make  it  one  of  the  great  busine.ss  houses. 
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not  of   Denver   alone,  but    of   all    the   West. 
Originally  established  in  1880,  by  Sprague,  War- 
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ner  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who  are  said  to  do  the 
largest  general  grocery  business  in  the  world, 
the  Morey  Mercantile  Company  was  organized 
about  the  year  1884.  C.  S.  Morey  is  president 
of  the  organization;  C.  T.  Clough,  vice-presi- 
dent; O.  S.  A.  Sprague,  secretary,  and  E.  J. 
Warner,  treasurer. 

The  company  has  several  men  on  the  road  in 
the  State  of  Colorado,  and  has  about  forty  men 
employed  here.  In  its  warehouses  a  general 
line  of  staple  and  fancy  groceries  of  all  kinds 
and  grades  is  carried,  filling  three  floors  and  a 
basement  and  two  floors  of  an  adjoining  build- 
ing. In  addition  to  these,  the  house  runs,  as 
proprietors,  the  Colorado  Coifee  &  Spice  Mills, 
and  acts  as  sole  agents  in  Colorado  for  E. 
Schneider  &  Company,  the  Batavia  Preserving 
Company,  the  Cutting  Fruit  Packing  Company, 
the  Colton  Packing  Company,  Straiton  i*t  Storm, 
the  JIuscatine  Oatmeal  Company,  the  IMarshall 
Canning  Company,  and  the  Owl  and  Genesee 
brands  of  canned  goods..  The  trade  throughout 
the  Silver  State  knows  well  the  character,  repu- 
tation and  business  methods  of  the  establish- 
ment; they  are  in  keeping  with  its  rank  among 
the  foremost  of  Denver  mercantile  concerns. 
It  is  liberal  in  its  treatment  of  patrons  and 
extends  to  them  all  the  accommodation  possible. 
The  Colorado  Cofiee  &  Spice  Mills,  located  in 
the  premises  of  the  C.  S.  Slorey  jNIercantile 
Company,  were  established  by  that  concern,  as 
an  adjunct  to  their  business,  in  1887.  They  are 
in  the  rear  of  the  premises  occupied  by  that 
house,  and  cover  an  area  of  40  by  200  feet,  and 
a  portion  of  the  adjoining  building.  These 
premises  are  equipped  with  the  finest  of  machin- 
ery for  grinding  cofiee  and  spices,  including  two 
roasters  of  .500  pounds  capacity  per  day  each — 
Burns'  Coffee  Roasters,  the  best  in  use — and  are 
run  by  a  ten  horse-power  engine.  These  are  the 
only  cofiee  and  spice  mills  of  any  note  here. 
They  are  complete  in  every  detail  and  can 
supply  the  trade  of  both  city  and  State  at  an 
advantage  over  any  other  establishment  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

J.  H.  Carleton,  fancy  grocer  and  importer  of 
foreign  delicacies,  and  jobber  of  wines  and 
liquors  of  all  kinds  and  imported  and  domestic 
cigars,  at  1516  Curtis  street,  is  successor  to  H.  Z. 
Salomon,  who  established  the  first  and  foremost 
grocery  house  in  Denver  in  1859  and  had  always 
maintained  a  leading  position  in  the  trade. 

Having  been  here  since  1879,  and  for  some 
years  manager  for  Birks  Cornforth,  one  of  Den- 
ver's oldest  and  most  respected  merchants,  Mr. 
Carleton  is  well  known  in  Denver.     He  was  one 


of  the  founders  of  the  Schiff-Carleton  Grocery 
Co.  By  application  to  business  he  has  secured 
the  confidence  of  many  patrons  and  has  now 
the  best  fiimih'  trade  in  the  city.  He  sells  and 
distributes  over  §200,000  of  goods  a  year  in  Den- 
ver and  throughout  the  State. 

Humphrey  &  Brinker,  grocers,  at  Sixteenth 
and  Stout  streets,  are  the  largest  retail  dealers  in 
that  line  here,  and  have  the  bulk  of  the  fash- 
ionable trade  of  the  city  and  vicinity.  Their 
place  is  40  x  100  feet,  and  is  well  lighted  and 
handsomely  fitted  up.  They  employ  fourteen 
persons  and  five  delivery  wagons;  they  make  a 
specialty  of  the  finest  goods,  and  are  in  regular 
receipt  from  the  districts  where  they  are  pro- 
duced and  from  original  markets,  of  maple 
sugar,  syrups,  teas  and  coffees.  Catering  as  they 
do  to  "the  400"  of  Denver,  they  endeavor  to 
get  the  finest  and  purest  articles  obtainable ;  they 
handle  fine  fruits  in  their  season,  and  usually 
have  them  in  stock  before  anyone  else  here. 
They  are  the  agents  of  the  San  Jose  Canning 
Company's  goods,  which  have  reputation  every- 
where as  the  best  packed  in  all  California,  and 
are  selling  agents  for  numerous  other  fine  estab- 
lishments. 

The  business  of  this  house  was  established  in 
1879  by  Ezra  Humphrey ;  between  that  time 
and  1888,  he  had  other  partners,  and  since  then 
Mr.  G.  W.  Brinker  has  been  associated  with 
him.  Mr.  Humphrey  has  lived  here  for  ten  or 
twelve  years ;  he  is  prominent  both  in  business 
and  social  circles ;  is  a  director  of  the  Economic 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  has  other 
interests  besides.  Mr.  Brinker  has  lived  here 
since  1866.'  Both  of  them  give  close  attention  to 
their  business. 

Plu.mmer  &.  Hellis,  wholesale  and  retail  gro- 
cers, and  dealers  in  choice  wines  and  liquors,  at 
1507  Blake  street, and  1513  Fifteenth  street,  have 
been  established  about  a  year.  They  carry  a 
S30,000  stock,  and  do  a  quarter  of  a  million 
business  annually.  They  have  a  number  of 
specialties  in  the  way  of  family  supplies,  such 
as  "He  No"  teas,  etc.  Their  wholesale  depart- 
ment fronts  on  Blake  street,  and  their  retail 
place  on  Fifteenth  street.  In  both  departments 
they  have  a  fine  and  fresh  stock  of  all  the  sta- 
ples of  the  trade,  and  they  carry  surplus  lines 
in  the  basement  underneath. 

Both  the  partners  have  had  a  long  experience 
in  the  business  in  this  city,  something  like  fif- 
teen years,  and  both  give  their  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  the  house. 

F.  L.  RoHLFiN'G,  wholesale  and  retail  dealer 
in  staple  and  fancy  groceries,  wines,  liquors  and 
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cigars,  at  1508  Curtis  street,  has  been  in  the  bus- 
iness here  since  1861,  was  in  it  in  fact  before  he 
came  here,  and  has  had  a  Hfe-long  experience  of 
it.  He  handles  many  delicacies  and  is  a  direct 
importer  of  fine  groceries  and  liquors.  His  trav- 
eling men  cover  his  State  and  Wyoming  trade, 
and  his  total  business  is  very  lai'ge,  probably 
§"•5,000  a  year.  He  carries  a  sufficient  stoclv  to 
guard  against  any  ordinary  contingency,  and 
can  fill  country  orders  as  promptly  as  any  house 
in  Denver. 

]Mr.  Kuhlfing  is  attached  to  Denver  and 
warmly  interested  in  her  welfare.  He  is  the 
owner  of  Rohlfing's  Addition  and  other  prop- 
erty here,  is  a  stoclvholder  in  the  People's 
National  Bank,  and  the  Denver  Tramway  Co., 
and  has  interests  in  Colorado  City,  Salt  I^ake 
City,  Utah,  and  Santa  Fe.  N.  M. 

H.  E.  &  S.  E.  Arter's  "  Buckeye  Grocery," 
4053  Market  street,  was  established  in  18S2. 
The  Messrs.  Arter  were  in  the  shoe  business  in 
Ohio  and  in  the  shipment  of  stock,  grain  and* 
other  produce  and  the  grocery  trade  in  Iowa, 
before  they  came  here.  Mr.  S.  E.  Arter  was 
both  postmaster  and  justice  of  the  peace  at 
North  English,  Iowa,  from  1858  to  1864.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  School  Board  there. 

The  Arter's  are  brothers.  They  do  a  brisk 
business  with  the  people  of  the  suburbs  and 
with  residents  of  the  environs  of  the  city,  in 
staple  groceries  of  all  sorts,  fine  teas,  coffees  and 
spices,  and  they  make  a  specialty  of  ranch  pro- 
duce. They  also  buy  and  sell  and  rent  real 
estate.  Mr.  H.  E.  Arter  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Retail  Grocers  and  Butchers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Denver. 

Sam.  B.vrets  &  Co.,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  whiskies,  wines,  liquors,  and  cigars, 
at  901  to  907  Sixteenth  street,  make  a  specialty 
of  a  number  of  importations,  for  which  they 
have  sole  agencies  in  this  State.  Among  these 
are  the  following:  Otard  Dupuy  &  Co.,  cognac; 
Van  Dulkan,  Weiland  &  Co.'s  Eagle  gin  ;  Kead 
Bros.,  London  "Dog's  Head  ;"  bottling  of  Bass's 
ale  and  Guiness'  stout,  and  Hungarian  wines. 
They  are  in  direct  receipt,  also,  from  first  hands 
abroad,  of  the  following:  Lithauer  Bitters, 
Pepsin  Bitters,  Caraccas  Bitters,  and  "Amer 
Picon,"  and  are  sole  agents  for  the  finest  of  all 
cigars— "La  Flor  de  Charles  Heidsieck."  These 
are  carried  in  lines  aggregating  §50,000  in  value, 
with  which  they  do  a  business  of  $300,000  per 
year.  They  have  two  men  on  the  road  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  othere  in  the  Territories 
adjoining.  They  occupy  three  stores,  with  their 
basements,  and  have  a  warehouse  at  Blake  anil 


Fifteenth  streets,  in  which  they  carry  their 
surplus  stock.  Their  sample  and  private  rooms, 
and  cellars,  are  considered  the  best  in  town. 

They  have  imported  as  much  as  1,560  cases  of 
Heidsieck  champagnes  in  thirteen  months — a 
quantity  that  beats  the  record  here.  They  were, 
last  year,  appointed  sole  agents,  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  for  the  sale  of  the  wines  controlled  by 
the  Hungarian  Government,  and  bottled  at 
Buda  Pesth,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
officials  of  that  country.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact, 
that  the  Government  of  Hungary,  established 
in  1882,  royal  wine  cellars,  which  they  placed 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Hungarian 
^Minister  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  world's  markets  with  the  very 
best  wines  produced  in  Hungary,  free  from  any 
adulteration.  All  shipments  from  these  wine 
cellars  bear  the  original  protective  label  of  the 
Royal  Hungarian  Ministry,  and  ^Messrs.  Sam. 
Barets  &  Co.  are  the  only  authorized  agents  for 
the  sale  of  them  in  the  Western  country. 

The  principals  in  this  firm  are  Sam.  Barets 
and  M.  Weiner.  Mr.  Barets  establishe<l  the 
business  in  1880,  with  another  jiartner,  whom 
Mr.  Weiner  succeeded  in  1885.  Mr.  Barets 
started  on  Larimer  street,  and  has  built  up, 
what  is  considered  to  be,  a  leading  establish- 
ment. Mr.  Weiner  is  a  native  of  Buda  Pesth, 
but  has  lived  in  this  country  about  thirty  years 
— in  Denver  for  fifteen.  They  are  both  heavily 
interested  in  real  estate,  and,  as  a  firm,  are  the 
owners  of  one  of  the  best  coal  mines  in  Colorado. 
Fritz  Tuies,  importer  and  jobber  of  liquors, 
and  manufacturer  of  cigars,  15'J4  and  1526  Blake 
street,  has  been  established  since  1878 ;  he  has  a 
man  on  the  road  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
carries  a  165,000  stock,  and  is  selling  about 
§250,000  worth  a  year.  Among  the  specialties 
of  his  liquor  trade  are  such  fine  goods  as  "  Old 
Nectar  Hand  Made  Sour  Mash,"  "W.  H.  Mc- 
Brayer,"  "J.  H.  Cutter  Hand  Made  Sour  Mash," 
"Old  Brunswick,"  "Peach  Valley,"  "Willow 
Brook,"  "  Tliree  Stars,"  "  Westminster,"  "  Oscar 
Pepper,"  "Tea  Kettle,"  "Golden  Crown," 
"Clifton,"  "A.  Mayfield"  and  "S.  O'Brien" 
bourbons,  and  "  J.  H.  Cutter's,"  "Guckenheimer," 
"Maysville  Club,"  "Atherton"  and  "Sunnyside" 
ryes.  In  cigars  he  handles  the  following  in  all 
sizes  and  of  all  grades:  "Gold  Ribbon," 
"Alfalfa,"  "Blue  Ribbon,"  "Silver  Ribbon," 
"F.  T.  Trash,"  "La  Planta,"  "Spanish  Hand 
Made,"  "Phenomena,"  "  Rose  of  the  Rockies," 
"F.  T.  Cubas,"  "Incense,"  "Reputation," "Entic- 
ing," and  "  Our  Mashers."    All  these  brands  sell 
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readily,  wherever  they  have  been  introduced, 
and  are  poiralar  with  consumers.  J\Ir.  Thies 
has  a  place  25  by  125,  and  three  stories,  and  as 
has  been  said,  is  -nell  stocked  up  all  the  time. 
He  can  accommodate  the  trade  as  promptly  as 
any  man  here  in  his  line. 

AVeinbergek  &  Alexander,  distillers'  agents 
and  wholesale  dealers  in  wines,  liquors  and 
cigars,  1325  to  1329  Sixteenth  street,  have  now 
been  three  years  established,  that  is  Mr.  Wein- 
berger has,  and  Mr.  Alexander,  who  has  trav- 
eled Colorado  for  fifteen  }'ears,  has  been  a 
partner  in  the  house  for  some  months.  They 
carry  a  S20,000  stock  of  the  finest  brands  in  the 
market,  and  have  their  salesmen  travei-sing 
all  the  routes  loading  out  of  here  selling  such 
goods  as  "W.  H.  McBrayer,"  "Bond  and  Lil- 
lard,"  "Atherton,"  "Nelson,"  "Mattingley," 
"Guckenheimer,"  "M.  V.  Monarch"  and  "Aster" 
whiskies,  together  with  imported  and  California 
wines  and  brandies.  In  cigars  they  handle  a 
number  of  e.xtra  fine  brands  like  the  "Queen* 
Anne,"  "  Mascotte,"  "  Elegantes,"  etc.,  that  sell 
for  five  and  ten  cents,  retail.  The  partners  have 
had  long  experience  in  the  business  here  and 
are  especially  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  lines  they  handle,  in  other  words 
know  how  and  when  to  buy. 

JIarkt  &  Reiss,  wholesale  dealers  in  wines, 
liquors  and  cigars,  at  2151  Larimer  street,  are 
but  recently  established  in  partnership,  but  they 
have  been  in  the  line  they  follow,  both  of  them, 
in  other  connections  for  many  year.s,  Mr. 
JIarkt  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Reiss  in 
Louisiana.  They  have  an  excellent  and  well 
assorted  stock,  and  are  fast  building  up  a  good 
country  trade. 

Their  leading  l)rands  of  whiskies  are  "Car- 
lisle," "Miles,"  "Oakland"  and  "Rock  Cave;"  of 
wines  they  handle  both  imported  and  Califor- 
nia products,  and  of  cigars  they  carry  a  .sufficient 
-i'ariety  to  fill  any  order  sent  them  at  the  ruling 
prices  for  the  best  goods. 

Jacob  Savageau,  mercliandise  broker  and 
manufacturers'  agent,  at  1521  and  1523  Nine- 
teenth street,  has  followed  that  line  here  for  the 
last  ten  years  on  his  own  account,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother,  R.  A.  Savageau,  now  his 
partner,  for  the  last  twoand  a  half  years.  They 
do  a  brokerage  and  commission  business  in 
meats,  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  syrups,  spices, 
tobacco,  etc.,  and  are  the  agents  for  Arbuckle 
Bros',  coffee,  for  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.'s  soap,  for 
the  Armour  Packing  Company  of  Kansas  City, 
for  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  for  Marburg  Bros,  of  Baltimore, 


manufacturers  of  the  "Seal  of  North  Carolina" 
tobacco,  and  for  other  leading  houses.  They 
occupy  a  place  having  considerable  storage  room 
and  tlieir  aggregate  transactions  will  reach  two 
or  three  millions  a  year.  The  brothers  are 
Canadians,  but  have  lived  in  this  country  almost 
from  boyhood.  Mr.  Jacob  Savageau  came  here 
from  St.  Louis  nearly  fifteen  years  ago;  he 
attends  to  the  outside  affairs  of  the  house,  and 
Mr.  R.  A.  Savageau  to  the  office  and  other  inside 
business.  They  are  unquestionably  the  leading 
house  of  their  line  here. 

J.  D.  Best  cfe  Co.,  commission  merchants  and 
wholesale  produce  dealers,  at  1523  and  1525 
Market  street,  are  the  owners,  or  at  least  Mr. 
Best  is,  for  the  "  Co."  of  the  firm  name  is  nom- 
inal merely,  of  the  celebrated  Jersey  Creamery 
brand  of  butter,  and  of  the  grain  and  flour 
warehouse  at  1620  Nineteenth  street,  near  the 
Union  i-ailroad  depot.  Mr.  Best  has  cold  storage 
on  Market  street  for  perishable  truck  and 
fruits,  and  can  store  a  large  amount  of  hay, 
grain  and  oats  in  the  Nineteenth  street  place. 

He  is  the  proprietor  also  of  a  flouring  mill  at 
Canfleld,  in  this  State,  which  produces  a  carload 
daily  of  those  jiopular  brands,  the  "A  No.  1," 
"Home  Comfort,"  and  "Favorite,"  together 
with  chopped  feed  and  meal.  He  does  a  big 
busine.ss  besides  in  butter,  eggs,  provisions  and 
green  truck  ;  in  fact  does  more  of  a  miscellane- 
ous busine.ss  than  any  produce  house  here.  He 
ships  to  and  receives  from  all  parts  of  Denver's 
trade  territoiy,  to  every  State  and  Territory  of 
the  Great  West  and  Rocky  Mountains,  from 
Kan.sas  to  California  and  from  Nebraska  to  the 
Mexican  border.  Besides  the  possessions  men- 
tioned Mr.  Best  is  interested  largely  in  cattle  in 
New  Mexico,  has  several  store  buildings  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  St;ite,  and  is  the  owner  of 
city  lands  and  mining  property.  He  has  lived 
in  Colorado  for  seventeen  years  and  is  one  of 
the  solid  men  of  this  Silver  State. 

T.  T.  CoRNFORTH,  wholesale  dealer  in  fish, 
oysters,  celery,  and  game,  at  1523  Eighteenth 
street,  has  been  established  for  five  years.  He 
is  in  daily  receipt  of  fresh  fish  from  Michigan 
and  IMinnesota  Lakes,  oysters  from  New  York 
and  Baltimore,  and  game  from  Wyoming  and 
Utah.  He  occupies  a  place  of  three  floors,  in 
which  he  has  a  large  packing  department 
upstairs,  and  refrigerators  in  the  cellar,  so  that 
he  can  alw^ays  supply  the  trade  of  Denver  and 
its  vicinity  with  fresh  stock  no  matter  what  the 
season.  He  fills  mail  orders,  and  for  his  trade 
in  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  New  Mexico,  has  two  men  on  the 
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road.  He  is  a  native  of  this  city,  and  owns  a 
fisli  batcliery  at  Provo,  Utah ;  also  a  fishery  at 
Maniuette,  ilicliigan,  from  which  lie  receives 
much  of  liis  supplies. 

The  .1.  M.  Cl.\rk  Commission  Co.,  1421  to  1427 
Fifteenth  street,  was  incorporated  April  4th 
last  to  succeed  .1.  M.  Clark  &  Co.,  commission 
merchants,  then  four  years  established.  This 
company  has  825,000  capital,  and  the  following 
princijials :  J.  AV.  Goss,  president ;  Levi  Booth, 
vice-president;  J.  M.  Clark, secretary, treasurer, 
and  general  manager,  J.  W.  Ewing  and  C.  D. 
Neflf.  President  Goss  is  a  leading  farmer  of  the 
Silver  State,  resident  at  Hygiene.  Mr.  Ewing 
lives  at  Greeley.  ]Mr.  Clark  has  lived  here  and 
been  a  business  man  of  Denver  for  eighteen 
years. 

The  company  will  conduct  the  same  sort  of 
business  as  the  firm  formerly  did,  viz.,  dealing 
in  fruit,  ranch  produce,  eggs,  cheese,-  etc.,  and 
will  make  specialties  of  Colorado  products, 
among  which  are  the  following :  Longmont 
creamery  butter,  Greeley  creamery  butter,  Fort 
Lupton  creamery  butter,  Loveland  creamery  and 
AVindsor  bee  supplies,  and  Colorado  honey.  It 
has  cellar  storage  room  for  twenty-eight  car- 
loads of  stuff,  three  refrigerators  and  a  special 
cheese  room. 

This  comijany  has  a  higher  aim  than  mere 
trade.  It  is  proposed  to  maintain  at  Denver, 
which  is  an  acknowledged  distributing  centre,  a 
commission  house  that  will  give  the  producer  a 
larger  share  in  the  profits  of  his  ijroducts  than 
he  gets  under  the  prevailing  system;  this  to 
be  effected  by  an  endeavor  to  keep  open  the 
channels  of  trade  for  Colorado  products,  and  to 
steady  the  market  so  as  to  secure  the  highest 
obtainable  price  for  his  products,  and  the  lowest 
for  his  supplies.  Of  course,  the  ability  of  the 
house  to  accomplish  its  purpo.se,  will  depend 
largely  on  the  support  the  producers  give  it. 

Any  farmer  can  have  an  interest  in  the  com- 
pany. The  shares  are  ?2o  each.  The  house  is 
controlled  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the 
stockholders  and  managed  by  a  general  mana- 
ger, chosen  by  the  directors.  Profits  are  divided 
among  the  stockholders.  The  president  and 
secretary  will  furnish  any  further  information 
desired. 

H.  A.  Wood  WORTH  &  Co.,  wholesale  com- 
mission merchants  and  general  produce  dealers, 
at  1405  and  1407  Fifteenth  street,  succeeded 
Woodworth,  AVilliams  &  Co.  about  six  months 
ago.  The  house  had  been  established  previously 
five  or  si.v  years,  and  had  been  iloing  a  remark- 
ably good  trade  throughout  the  lower  part  of 


this  State,  in  Wyoming,  Kansas  and  Nebraska ; 
it  occupies  three  floors  as  a  warehouse,  and 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  trade  in  eggs,  fruit, 
poultry  and  canned  goods.  Its  senior  partner, 
Mr.  H.  A.  AVood worth,  is  a  native  of  AVisconsin, 
but  has  resided  here  since  1870.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  Merchant's  Exchange. 
His  partner,  Mr.  J.  N.  Filmore,  is  a  Virginian, 
but  has  lived  in  this  State  for  over  twenty-five 
years.  They  both  have  large  real  estate  inter- 
ests, chiefly  in  the  city. 

AVisE  &  Dresser,  commission  merchants,  of 
1545  and  1547  Market  street,  carry  a  full  line  of 
Johnston  Stoke's,  Philadelphia  seeds,  and  Peter 
Henderson's,  of  New  York,  are  agents  for  the 
Sunflower  Creamery  and  Acme  Dairy  butter, 
and  are  in  regular  receipt  of  consignments  of 
Colorado  produce,  especially  eggs,  poultry  and 
butter.  They  have  men  on  the  road  soliciting 
and  selling  for  them,  through  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and,  although  only 
a  few  months  in  business,  are  already  well 
established. 

Mr.  Wise  has  been  in  various  lines  here 
during  the  last  seven  years,  but  chiefly  in  gro- 
ceries. He  came  here  from  California.  Mr. 
Dresser  has  been  in  the  flouring  mill  business 
and  is  the  owner  of  cattle,  lands  and  mines  in 
this  State  and  in  New  Mexico. 

Campbell  &  Fox,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers 
in  coal  and  wood,  hay,  grain,  flour  and  feed,  at 
2333  Fifteenth  street,  have  been  nearly  six 
years  established  and  have  a  very  large  patron- 
age. They  handle  Eastern  as  well  as  Colorado 
feed,  Rock  Island  coal,  mined  in  this  State,  and 
have  business  enough  to  run  five  delivery 
wagons  for  their  city  trade  alone.  The  partners 
of  this  firm,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Campbell  and  E.  L. 
Fox,  are  both  of  them  experienced  business 
men  and  old  residents. 

The  Color.\do  Packing  Company,  1611  Mar- 
ket street,  was  organized  under  another  name 
two  years  or  so  ago,  but  soon  afterwards 
was  given  its  present  title.  It  is  engaged  largely 
in  the  business  of  slaughtering,  packing  and 
canning  beef,  pork  and  mutton,  and  has  slaugh- 
ter-houses at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  employing 
forty  men.  Smoke  houses  and  other  facilities 
for  the  business  have  also  been  established,  so 
that  something  like  100  cattle  and  200  hogs  can 
can  be  killed  daily.  The  company's  down  town 
establishment  is  used  as  a  wholesale  depot,  and 
they  carry  there  fresh  and  cured  meats,  and 
their  own  brand  of  products,  which,  known  as 
the  "  C.  P.  Co's."  brand,  has  rapidly  popularized 
itself  in  the  city  and  its  trade  territory. 
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The  principals  in  this  company  are  Henry 
Gebhard,  president;  Alfred  Butters,  vice-presi- 
dent; F.  P.  Ernest,  treasurer;  \Vm.  Prack- 
winkel,  secretary,  and  L.  Cohen  and  J.  G. 
Benkelman,  who,  with  the  otiicers,  constitute 
the  directory  of  the  company.  Mr.  Gebhard  is 
a  German  by  birth,  but  has  lived  here  since 
1869,  and  has  been  a  butcher  and  stock  man 
ever  since.  Mr.  Butters  is  a  capitalist,  Mr. 
Ernest,  a  prominent  cattle  man,  and  Mr.  Prack- 
winkel  is  the  office  man  of  the  concern. 
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PERRY   &   CO.'S  COMMISSION   HOUSE. 

Perry  &  Co.,  wholesale  fruit  and  produce 
dealers  and  commission  merchants,  at  1.53()  and 
15:58  Market  street,  is  the  name  under  which 
Mr.  Daniel  Perry  has  done  business  since  1881. 
•He  hails  originally  from  New  York,  but  has  lived 
here  for  over  twelve  years.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  Produce  Exchange,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Chamber  of  Commerce)  and  is  promi- 
nent as  an  officer  of  Vjuilding  and  loan  associa- 
tions, the  Fourth  of  July  Committees,  etc. 

Mr.  Perry  is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
leading,  if  not  the  leading  merchant,  of  his  line 
here.     Last  year    his  transactions    aggregated 


$475,000,  and  his  business  is  increasing  rapidly. 
He  has  three  men  on  the  road  selling  for  him ,  and 
has  one  agent  resident  at  Colorado  Springs.  He 
employs  altogether  seventeen  hands.  He  has 
his  premises  especialh'  prepared  for  the  fruit 
trade,  maintains  one  floor  for  bananas  and  other  . 
tender  tropical  fruits,  is  a  dealer  in  strawberries- 
in  car  lots  during  the  season  for  them,  and  has 
several  specialties  that  give  him  trade  through- 
out Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  Kansas,  particularly  the 
mining  districts  of  these  States.  Among  these 
specialties  are  California  green  fruits,  of  which 
he  is  a  jobber,  Messina  lemons  and  the  Belle 
Springs  butter,  the  choicest  handled  in  this 
market.  He  is  a  receiver  of  produce  and  fruits, 
in  fact  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

BuRKHARDT  &  MiLLS,  1529  Blake  street,  are- 
engaged  as  wholesale  dealers  in  pork,  beef  and 
mutton,  and  are  slaughterers  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards.  The  Blake  street  place  is  their  whole- 
sale depot ;  they  occupy  three  floors  there  and 
have  two  cooling  rooms  —  one  12  x  30  carrying 
40  tons  of  ice,  and  the  other  20  tons ;  they  can 
store  about  200  carcasses,  and  they  do  a  business 
in  Denver  and  its  vicinity  aggregating  about 
$50,000  a  month.  They  also  handle  cured  meats 
largely  and  ship  tliem  throughout  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  A\'yoming,  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
Mr.  Burkhardt  has  been  engaged  in  this  line 
here  fiir  about  twelve  years.  He  is  a  large  cattle 
breeder  himself  in  Garfleld  county,  and  is  the 
owner  of  2,000  head  of  stock  ranging  there.  He 
manages  the  business  here,  whilst  Mr.  Mills, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  judges  of  live  stock  in  the 
city,  is  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  the  select- 
ing and  buying  of  cattle  for  the  firm. 

BiERH.VKE  «&  Se.vri.e,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  meats  and  manufacturers  of  sausages, 
at  153G  Blake  street,  are  successors,  since  Jan.  1, 
1889,  to  Geo.  Hake,  who  had  been  in  that  line 
here  for  over  twenty  years.  They  have  a  steam 
equipment  for  it,  and  are  the  leading  sausage- 
manufacturers  of  the  city.  They  ship  the  excel- 
lent product  they  make  throughout  all  of  Den- 
ver's trade  territory.  They  have  a  mail  order 
department  and  are  doing  an  excellent  business 
in  the  mining  regions  and  territory  adjacent  to 
Denver. 

L.  A.  Watkins,  dealer  in  leather,  hides,  fur, 
wool  and  tallow,  butchers'  and  wool-growers' 
supplies,  at  Fifteenth  and  'W'azee  streets,  estab- 
lished in  1S73,  owns  the  place  he  does  business 
in,  a  building  .50x12.5,  and  four  stories  with  base- 
ment, which  cost  $27,000,  exclusive  of  the 
ground.     He   is  now   improving  the  property 
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next  to  it  Ijy  building  warehouses  on  it,  and  he 
is  a  man  of  su)»tantial  resources  besides.  He 
handles,  amongst  other  merchandise  and  mater- 
ials,  wool-growers'  tools  and  remedies,  sheep 


L.    A.     WATKINS      ESTABLISHMENT. 

wash,  etc.,  leather  of  all  kinds  for  shoe-makers' 
and  harness-makers'  use,  butchers'  machinery 
and  apparatus,  and  such  building  supplies  as 
fement,  plaster  of  Paris,  hair,  calsomine,  pitch 
and  tar  paper  ;  also  buft'alo  robes  and  overcoats 
and  Japanese  fur  robes.  He  usually  has  on 
hand  a  stock  valued  at  ^30,000,  and  does  at  least 
$300,000  worth  of  business  a  year,  throughout 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Western  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  Utah,  Montana  and  New  Mexico.  He 
is  a  large  buyer  of  hides  in  all  the  country 
devoted  to  range  purposes,  and  is  engaged  in 
shipping  them  East.  He  owns  a  tract  of  3,000 
acres  twenty-two  miles  from  the  city.  He  began 
business  first  in  St.  Louis  in  1S.")7,  and  still  has  a 
place  there,  and  came  to  Denver  on  account  of 
asthma,  which  this  climate  has  cured.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  the  metrop" 
oils  of  Missouri,  managing  the  affairs  of  his 
house,  well  known  there  under  the  firm  name 
of  L.  A.  Watkins  &  Leiber. 

E.  E.  Snow  &  Co.,  dealers  in  wool,  pelts,  and 
raw  furs,  occupy  the  Denver  wool  warehouse  at 
1521  Twentieth  street  in  this  city.  The  princi- 
pals in  this  firm,  which  was  established  in  May, 
18S8,  are  E.  E.  Snow  and  John  H.  AVinslow. 
They  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  wool  commission  business,  and 
wool  storage,  and  occupy  for  that  purpose  Hal- 
lack  Bros.'  warehouse,  a  three-story  building 
■65x125  feet  situated  on  the  U.  P.  tracks.    They 


store  goods  also,  other  than  wool,  when  desired, 
at  the  usual  charges.  Mr.  Winslow  lives  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Snow  is  a  resident  of  this  city 
and  manages  the  affairs  here.  He  makes  fre- 
quent trips  to  the  Eastern  country  in  the 
interest  of  his  business,  but  sisends  most  of  his 
time  in  the  West,  throughout  all  of  which  he 
is  well  known  to  wool  growers  and  manufac- 
turers, amongst  whom  he  has  an  excellent 
reputation. 

Walters,  Aichees  &  Walters,  wholesale  and 
commission  dealers  in  fat  live  stock,  fresh  and 
cured  meats,  have  a  city  office  and  salesroom  at 
153U  and  1538  AVazee  street,  and  an  office  also  at 
room  2,  Exchange  building.  Union  Stock  Yards. 
This  firm  was  established  in  1871.  From  1886 
to  1888  business  was  conducted  by  them  as  the 
Walters  Stock  Yards  Company.  In  1888  they 
sold  out  their  stock  yards  business  and  have 
since  been  engaged  as  wholesale  dealers  in  fat 
stock  and  in  cured  meats.  They  bought  the 
warehouse  they  occupy,  a  place  125  feet  long.  In 
it  they  have  a  refrigerator  12x50,  of  forty  tons 
capacity,  and  a  salesroom  always  open  for 
inspection.  They  are  wealthy  men — all  three 
of  them  -  and  are  the  owners  of  sheep  ranches 


WALTERS,    AICHER   i    WALTERS     SALESROOMS. 

in  Utah,  New  Mexico  and   Kansas,  on   which 

they  are  feeding  and  ranging  some  18,000  head. 

Mr.  John  Walters,  senior  member  of  the  firm, 

and    its    founder,   is    chiefly   engaged    in    the 


rs 
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management  of  their  sheep  raising  interests. 
Mr.  F.  X.  Aicher  devotes  his  attention  to  the 
direction  of  their  cattle  and  meat  trade — mainly 
the  bnying  and  selling — and  Mr.  Leonard  Wal- 
ters, a  brother  of  John,  is  the  office,  credits  and 
financial  man  of  the  firm.  They  are  so  well 
known  in  this  city,  and  throughout  all  the 
country  they  trade  in,  that  it  seems  hardly 
necessarj'  to  give  a  reference  for  them,  but 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  their  methods 
and  character  can  apply,  for  information  upon 
that  point,  to  the  German  National  Bank  of 
this  city,  elsewhere  described  in  this  work. 


parts  of  the  country,  between  here  and  Old 
^Mexico,  on  the  south,  and  California,  on  the 
we.st.  Every  Spring  they  hold  large  special 
sales,  stock  for  which  is  contributed  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  do  all  of  $350,000  of 
business  a  year. 

Their  yards,  at  the  foot  of  Fifteenth  street, 
used  as  a  horse  market,  chiefly,  are  centrally 
located,  both  for  shippers  and  traders;  and  are 
particularly  well  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  stock  to  advantage.  The  engraving 
accompanying  this  matter,  is  an  accurate 
representation  of  their  yards  and  stables. 
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CITY   STOCK    YARDS   COJIP.iNY  S   STABLES. 


The    City    Stock    Yards    CoMJtissioN    Co., 
successors  to  Geo.  L.  Goulding  &  Co.,  have  the 

largest  establishment  west  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 

• 

best  facilities,  of  the  kind,  in  the  AVest.  They 
have  capital,  ample  for  all  the  business  that 
may  be  placed  with  them,  and  are  responsible 
parties  in  every  business  relation.  They  have 
been  making  a  specialty  of  fine  stock — trotting 
and  draft  horses,  dairy  and  fat  -cattle — and  in 
this  particular,  that  of  quality,  lead  all  their  line 
here. 

They    have    breeding    bulls  and  heifers  on 
hand  always,  and  are  making  shipments  to  all 


Mr.  Geo.  L.  Goulding  is  president  and 
manager  of  this  company.  He  came  here  some 
years  ago  from  Missouri,  where  he  still  has 
extensive  interests,  and  has  had  a  world  of 
experience  with  stock  of  all  kinds.  They 
have  a  branch  office  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  to  facilitate  their  trade  in  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs. 

Henry  Lee,  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in 
agricultural  implements,  field,  garden,  and 
flower  seeds,  in  bulk  ;  farm  and  spring  wagons, 
etc.,  corner  Sixteenth  and  Wazee  sti'eets,  estab- 
lished himself  here  in  that  line  in  1865.    In 
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18S6  he  built  tlie  block  now  occupied  by  him  at 
that  location— a  building  125  x  125  feet,  gi'ound 
]>Uin,  and  four  floors  high.  It  is  constructed  of 
re<l  brick,  and  overlooks  the  Union  Depot ;  it 
cost  $G0,000,  and,  owing  to  the  general  improve- 
ment in  business  affairs  and  property  here,  is 
worth,  probably,  twice  that  now.  The  street 
floor  is  used  for  the  offices  and  general  show 
and  sales-rooms  of  the  house.  The  second 
floor  is  a  carriage  repository,  in  which  buggies 
of  all  kinds,  and  light  carts  and  wagons  are 
stored. 
Eight  different  manufacturers  are  represented 


sulky  plows,  Eoyal' sulky  hay  rakes,  and  the 
Scott  hay  press ;  and  the  largest  stock  of  farming 
tools  in  the  State. 

Taken  altogether,  this  is  the  largest  house  of 
the  kind,  west  of  Chicago.  Twenty-five  persons 
are  employed  in  its  sales  departments,  and 
several  more  are  engaged  in  traveling  for  it 
throughout  Colorado,'iS'ew  Mexico,  AV'yoming, 
Utah  and  Jlontana.  Mr.  Lee  came  from  Iowa, 
and  started  here,  twenty-four  years  ago,  on  a 
small  scale,  as  comjiared  with  the  basiness  he 
does  to-da}''.  He'  hauled  his  goods,  himself,  over 
the  plains  from  the  Missouri  river,  in  an  ox  train. 


HESBY   LEE  S  SEED  AND   IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 


by  Mr.  Lee,  and  the  stock  of  the.se  vehicles, 
which  he  carries  here,  is  worth  $125,000.  In 
this  department,  he  has  over  200  jobs  displayed 
as  samples,  and  out  of  it  he  sells,  at  least  5000 
sets  of  harness  a  year.  The  seed  department 
is  on  the  first  floor ;  ten  hands  are  employed  in 
this  division  alone,  and  business  is  done  with 
farmers  and  planters  all  the  way  from  Maine 
to  California.  Among  other  specialties,  the  fol- 
lowing are  handled :  Cooper  wagons,  of  which 
he  has  sold  over  5,000 ;  Mathews'  garden  drills 
and  hoes,  Superior  gi"ain  drills,  barbed  wire, 
Colorado  seedeis,  Canton  clipper  plows,  Oliver 


and  commenced  business  in  a  small  building 
alongside  the  place  he  is  now  in.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  merchants  of  the  city, 
and  has  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  by 
strict  attention  to  business.  5Ir.  James  F. 
Wilbur,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  house 
for  a  number  of  years,  is  general  manager  of  the 
business. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  the  exte- 
rior appearance  of  Mr.  Lee's  establishment, 
which  as  a  whole  will  admit  of  comparison  with 
any  of  the  concerns  of  the  same  sort  in  the 
other  large  cities  of  the  country. 
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The  McNajiara  Dry  Goods  Company,  at 
Sixteenth  and  California  streets,  is  successor  to 
M.  J.  McNamara.  This  company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  October,  1886,  with  8200,000  capital 
stock.  Mr.  McNamara  has  long  been  a  notable 
dry  goods  dealer  here,  and  re.sorted  to  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  extending 
the  very  considerable  business  that  he  already 
had.  During  1886  and  1887  he  built  for  himself 
the  extraordinary  establishment  shown  in  the 
illustration  accompanying  this  matter,  the  largest 
establishment  in  point  of  capital  employed,  per- 
sons engaged,  stock  carried,  and  premises,  in 
the  citv  of  Denver  or  State  of  Colorado. 


block  them  up.  The  shelving  and  fourteen 
handsome  plate  glass  mirrors  at  the  end  of  the 
center  sections,  and  all  the  appointments,  in 
fact,  of  the  main  salesroom,  are  ornamental  and 
very  artistic.  The  office  is  raised  above  the 
main  floor,  and  to  the  right  of  the  stairway 
leading  to  it  is  a  handsome  reception  and  toilet 
room ;  this  is  designed  as  a  waiting  room  for 
ladies  in  which  they  may  meet  their  friends. 

With  all  the  extraordinary  space  there  is  not 
a  foot  of  area  on  the  first  floor  that  is  not 
crowded  to  overflow  with  desirable  merchan- 
dise. The  second  floor  is  occupied  as  a  suit  and 
cloak  room,  and  has  dress-making  parlors  and 
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The  McNamara  Company's  building  fronts 
125  feet  on  Sixteenth  street  and  150  on  Califor- 
nia ;  it  has  a  fine  entrance  on  each  street,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  frontage  is  entirely  taken 
up  by  show-windows,  the  embellishment  of 
which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  place.  There  are  275  feet  lineal  measure  of 
plate  glass  in  the  show-windows  and  doors, 
which,  with  the  large  skylight  in  the  center  of 
the  store  and  the  windows  on  the  alley  in  the 
rear,  makes  the  light  so  perfect, that  purchasers 
can  see  the  stock  without  ol)struction ;  the 
aisles  are  wide  and  no  tables  are  permitted  to 


work  rooms.  The  suit  room,  65  x  80,  is  certainly 
the  largest  in  the  AVest ;  ofl"  from  it  are  four  large 
fitting  rooms;  the  dress-making  parlors  —  two 
in  number — have  two  fitting  rooms,  each  open- 
ing from  them  and  connected  with  the  working 
room.  The  basement  is  almost  as  light  as  the 
first  floor,  and  is  fitted  up  as  a  wholesale  depart- 
ment. Silks,  dress  goods,  trimmings,  ribbons, 
hosiery,  gents'  furnishings,  house  furnishings, 
laces,  gloves, —  in  fact  everything  coming  under 
the  head  of  dry  goods  handled  by  the  largest 
houses  in  the  country  are  carried  in  depart- 
ments, and  sold  by  a  well   disciplined  corps  of 
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I'OO  employes,  125  of  whom  are  attached  to  the 
manufacturing  department.  The  stock  carried 
is  valued,  usually,  at  8300,000 ;  the  house  imports 
direct,  much  of  it,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  very 
fine  goods.  It  has  the  tinest  and  best  class  of 
trade  in  town. 

Mr.  McNamara  had  several  partners  —  all  of 
them  distinguished  in  business  here  —  from  the 
time  he  first  began  on  his  own  account  in  1S71). 
1  le  and  the  other  members  in  the  house  orga- 
nized the  company.  They  have  invested  in  the 
building  alone  —  not  counting  the  ground  upon 
which  it  is  located  —  nearly  $100,000.  The 
management  of  atfairs  is  now  in  the  capable 
hands  of  President  M.  J.  McNamara;  Vice- 
President  C.  D.  Wood,  and  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer .T.  W.  Bostwick.  ISIr.  McXamara  came  here 
eighteen  years  ago ;  he  had  been  in  the  dry 
goods  trade  in  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia  be- 
fore that,  and  was  well  qualified  to  found  and 
develop  a  business  which  has  been  growing 
with  its  field — the  city  of  Denver  and  the  State 
of  Colorado— for  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  is 
a  director  of  several  of  the  leading  enterprises 
of  the  city ;  notably,  the  Denver  Tramway  Com- 
pany and  Denver  Insurance  Company,  and  is  a 
prominent  man.  He  gives  his  attention  to  the 
general  affairs  of  the  house,  and  does  much  of 
the  buying  for  it  in  the  large  Eastern  markets. 
Mr.  AVood  is  also  actively  engaged  in  the  man- 
agement. He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Giddings  &  Wood,  and  has  been  six 
years  connected  with  this  house.  He,  too,  does 
considerable  of  the  buying.  Mr.  Bostwick  is  a 
capitalist  of  the  city  and  is  a  silent  partner. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Owen,  the  well  known  dry  goods 
merchant,  lately  of  AVeber,  Owen  &  Co.,  and 
formerly  of  Owen  &  Chittenden,  dry  goods 
dealers,  of  this  State,  has  bought  an  interest  in 
this  company,  and  with  his  experience  and 
abilities,  is  considered,  by  his  new  associates,  a 
decided  acquisition. 

The  Golden  Eagle,  wholesale  and  retail  dry 
goods  and  notions  house,  manufacturing  and 
importing  suits,  cloaks,  and  jereeys  also,  is 
located  at  1553  to  1559  Lawrence  street.  Mr. 
L.  H.  Guldman  is  its  proprietor. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  the  Golden  Eagle 
dry  goods  house  was  established  by  the  present 
owner  on  a  very  small  scale.  It  then  occupied  a 
room  only  25x40  feet.  By  his  judicious  and  lib- 
eral advertising  and  untiring  energy,  the  Golden 
Eagle  won  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  the 
business  kept  steady  pace  with  the  marvelous 
growth  of  both  the  city  and  State,  until  the 
name  of  the   Golden   Eagle    became  a  house- 


hold word  in  every  village  and  hamlet  through- 
out Colorado,  as  one  justly  entitled  to  its  claim 
of  the  "  cheapest  cloak  and  suit  house  in  the 
West." 

From  time  to  time  the  increasing  business 
necessitated  the  enlargement  of  the  salesroom, 
and  in  January  last  this  matter  of  extension 
was  again  imperative,  so  the  old  location  was 
given  up  temporarily  while  the  magnificent 
block,  now  occupied  by  the  house,  was  in  course 
of  erection.  This  elegant  structure,  into  which 
it  has  just  recently  moved,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest,  the  best  lighted,  and  best  arranged 
stores  in  the  city.  Its  immense  stock  of  over 
$250,000  worth  of  dry  goods,  suits  and  wraps, 
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covers  over  30,000  square  feet  of  salesroom,  and 
requires  over  100  sales  people  and  clerks.  Mr. 
Guldman,  aided  by  assistants  in  each  depart- 
ment, personally  supervises  the  entire  store, 
not  neglecting  the  smallest  details,  thus  insur- 
ing perfect  system  and  harmony  throughout. 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  directly  connected  with 
one  of  the  largest  suit  and  cloak  manufactories 
in  the  country,  by  which  means  it  is  enabled  to 
ol)tain  goods  at  a  much  less  price  than  compet- 
ing houses  have  to  pay,  and  consequently  it 
guarantees  customers  a  saving  of  from  $5  to  $20 
on  every  garment.  A  special  feature  of  the 
establishment  is  the  manufacture  of  suits  and 
wraps.     The  shop  rooms,  occupying  a  space  of 
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50x125  feet,  employ  over  100  dress  and  cloak 
makers,  who,  under  the  skillful  management  of 
an  able  and  thoroughlj'  experienced  modiste, 
are  kept  constantly  busy.  The  prices  charged 
are  about  one-third  the  usual  price,  and  satis- 
faction and  fit  are  warranted. 

A  thoroughly  reliable  and  efficient  mail  order 
system  has  been  established  for  the  special  con- 
venience of  out  of  town  people,  who  can  thus 
do  their  shopping  by  mail,  at  the  Golden  Eagle, 
with  the  same  surety  as  if  they  were  trading  in 
porson  at  the  counter.  Orders  are  filled  and 
satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  Thus  the 
liberal  methods  and  fair  dealing  of  this  house 


fancy  goods,  cloths  and  ladies'   underwear ;  on 
the  tliird  floor,  suits,  wrajis,  and  a  dressmaking 


is  constantly    winning    it 


new  friends.  The 
Golden  Eagle  has 
attained  position 
as  one  of  the 
largest  and  most 
popular  and  suc- 
cesisful  houses  in 
the  State. 

GOLDING  &  LoF- 
Tus,  dealers  in 
carpets,  curtain.?, 
shades  and  oil- 
cloths, at  1617  to 
1623  Lawrence 
street,  do  a  very 
large  business  in- 
deed. They  have, 
besides  a  big  lo- 
cal patronage,  cus- 
tomers in  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  New 
Mexico  and  Tex- 
as, and  are  pro- 
gressing rapidly  in  the  matter  of  new  trade. 
They  carry  a  $50,000  stock  and  one  of  great 
variety,  and  have  all  the  latest  styles  and 
designs  displayed  in  their  show  rooms.  On 
this  page  is  a  picture  of  their  place  of  business. 
Mr.  Loftus  has  been  engaged  in  business  here 
five  years  and  Mr.  Golding  seven.  They  have 
been  in  partnership  about  three  years,  and  are 
accounted  a  leading  house  in  their  line. 

J.  Jay  Joslin,  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in' 
dry  goods,  carpets,  millinery,  etc..  Sixteenth  and 
Curtis  streets,  is  ranked  among  the-  largest  of 
the  houses  in  that  line  here.  He  occupies  a 
place  75  feet  front  on  Sixteenth  street,  and  100 
on  Curtis,  which  is  four  stories  high,  and  has  a 
basement  besides,  and  carries,  on  the  lower 
floor,  a  .stock  of  hosiery,  gloves,  laces,  silks,  dress 
goods,  trimmings,  notions,  ribbons,  gents'  fur- 
nishings, etc.;  on  the  second  floor  has  millinery. 
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department :  on  the  fourth  floor,  carpets  and 
draperies.  These  lines  are  valued  in  the  aggre- 
gate at  §.350,000,  and  they  employ  altogether 
some  200  hands.  The  house  is  an  importer  of 
dress  goods,  embroideries,  laces  and  sashes,  car- 
ries carpets  of  every  grade  and  style  made, 
employs  expert  modistes,  and  makes  a  specialty 
of  damasks  and  linens. 

Mr.  Joslin  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  has 
spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  this  business.  He 
has  acquired  a  fortune  by  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  it  in  Denver,  and  has  other  invest- 
ments besides.  A  son,  F.  A.  Joslin,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
house  for  fifteen  years,  has  an  interest  with  him. 
He,  too,  is  fully  conversant  with  all  the  details 
of  the  trade. 

The  Colorado  Paper  Warehouse  and  Den- 
ver Roll  Paper  Company,  1541  and  1543  Market 
street,  was  established  eight  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Chas.  N.  Knowles,  its  proprietor.  He  is  the 
agent    here  for  the  Crane   ledger  and  record 
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papers,  the  American  Roll  Paper  Company,  and 
the  Hopking  roller  and  cutter,  and  is  a  whole- 
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sale  dealer  in  writing,  flat,  and  roll  wrapping 
papers,  twine  and  printers'  stock  of  every 
description,  carr3-ing  a  stock  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  dollars  worth,  and  having  his 
men  on  the  road  in  this  and  other  States  adja- 
cent, selling  fi'om  it. 

5Ir.  Knowles  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  has 
been  in  the  paper  trade  since  he  was  eighteen 
years  old.    His  experience  comprises  a  know- 
ledge of  paper  manufacture  as  well  as 
its  sale,  gained  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  Crane  Brothers,  of  Westfield,  Mass. 

The  Colorado  News  Company,  E. 
A.  Shepler,  manager,  is  one  of  the 
numerous  branches,  which  the  Amer- 
ican News  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  has  established  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  this  country.  This 
branch  was  opened  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Shepler,  and  is  engaged 
exclusively  in  the  wholesale  trade  in 
books,  stationery,  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  which  it  is  selling  through- 
out Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  Ne- 
braska, Washington  Territory  and 
Oregon.  Two  men  are  maintained  on 
the  road  by  it,  and  the  only  complete 
stock  of  periodical  literature  to  be 
found  between  Kansas  City  and  San 
Francisco,  is  carried  here.  A  cata- 
logue of  goods,  issued  by  the  company, 
is  mailed  to  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, upon  application. 

The  parent  house,  the  American 
News  Company,  has  been  established 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  has  larger 
and  better  facilities  for  the  business 
than  any  concern  of  the  kind  in  this 
country. 

Van  Culin  &  Clark,  stationers,  in 
the  St.  James  Hotel  Block,  153S  Curtis 
street,  established  themselves  in  1888, 
and  have  made  very  rapid  strides 
toward  the  front  rank  in  their  line 
of  business  since  then.  These  young  men  are 
already  well  known  and  have  gained  a  wide 
experience  of  their  business  as  purveyors  of 
their  line,  both  to  the  mercantile  and  social 
community.  They  take  pride  in  introducing 
the  novelties  of  their  trade  to  the  public,  and 
are  extraordinarily  enterprising  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  their  business.  They  have  secured 
the  sole  agency  for  the  most  popular  of  all  steel 
pens — the  "Glucinum,"  and  have  introduced 
very  largely  here  the  only  perfect  inkstand. 


Mr.  Van  Culin  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
where,  having  held  a  prominent  position  in  the 
well-known  house  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
and  also  with  the  Keystone  National  Bank,  he 
is  both  well  and  favorably  known.  Mr.  Clark 
is  also  an  Eastern  man,  born  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  His  "first  and  only  love"  is  the  book  and 
stationery  business.  He  spent  seven  years  in 
the  business  in  Newark  as  buyer  for  the  house 
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with  which  he  was  connected.  Realizing  the 
opportunities  the  West  affords  for  young  men, 
he  emigrated  six  years  ago,  and  has  since  then 
been  connected  with  leading  firms  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Both  gentlemen  were  formerly  with  the 
widely-known  firm  of  Chain,  Hardy  &  Co.,  of 
this  city. 

Strangers  can  always  procure  information  by 
calling  on  this  firm.  A  directory  and  map  of 
Denver  are  ahvays  at  the  service  of  visitors. 
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Skixxer  Bros.  &  Wright,  leading  clothiers 
and  furnishers  of  Denver,  own  and  occupy 
one  of  the  most  substantial  lilocks  in  the  city. 
It  fronts  65  feet  on  Sixteenth  street,  and  100  on 
Lawrence ;  is  four  stories  high  with  basement, 
and  cost,  over  three  years  ago,  §65,000.  As  is 
the  case  with  all  other  property  here,  it  has 
nearly  doubled  in  value  since  then.  They  have 
a  branch  house  also  in  Leadville,  carrying  there, 
as  here,  lines  of  clothing  for  men,  boys  and 
children ;  furnishing  goods,  bats,  caps,  etc.;  in 
fact,  everything  nearly  that  is  woi'n  in  the  vaxy 
of  apparel.  They  carry  an  extraordinarily  large 
stock  and  make  a  sjiecialty  of  fine  goods.  They 
employ  thirty  salesmen  and  twenty-five  hands 
in  their  merchant  tailoring  department,  which 
is  one  of  the  features  of  their  business.  It  is 
upstairs,  over  the  main  salesroom,  and  is  patron- 
ized by  the  best  people  of  the  city,  for  boys  and 
children's  as  well  as  men's  wear. 

On  the  first  floor  of  this  establishment  they 
carry  a  general  stock  of  boots  and  shoes,  hats 
and  caps,  men's  clotliing  and  furnishing  goods 
(divided  for  convenience  into  departments),  and 
have  their  offices.  Upstairs  they  carry  surplus 
lines  of  these.  They  have  three  or  four  travel- 
ing men  out,  moving  over  all  the  transportation 
routes  that  center  here,  and  that  run  through 
Colorado,  New  ^Mexico  and  Wyoming,  and  do  a 
very  considerable  wholesale  business  the  year 
round. 

This  house  was  established  first  in  1876,  by 
George  W.  Skinner,  who  retired  in  January 
last.  In  1880,  the  firm  of  Skinner  Bros.  & 
Wright,  consisting  of  George  W.  Skinner,  Dan- 
iel T.  Skinner  and  Robert  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  was 
organized.  Mr.  Wright  has  lived  here  for  sev- 
enteen years  or  so,  is  largely  interested  in  real 
estate  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  important 
concerns  of  the  house.  He  was  in  the  business 
of  sheep  raising  for  many  years  in  this  State  and 
the  Territories,  and  was  for  ten  years  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Wool-Growers'  Association.  Mr. 
Daniel  T.  Skinner,  his  partner,  also  has  stock 
and  real  estate  interests,  but  he  gives  almost  all 
his  time  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
house. 

Gakson,  Kerngood  &  Company,  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  in  clothing,  gents'  furnishings 
and  hats,  on  Sixteenth  street,  running  through 
to  Curtis  and  forming  an  L,  occupy  four  store 
rooms  opposite  the  Opera  House  Block,  and 
corner  Fifteenth  and  Market  streets,  carry  a 
stock  worth  probably  $100,000,  and  do  a  busi- 
ness of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
They  employ  about  forty  hands  in  their  whole- 


sale and  retail  department,  Sixteenth  street 
establishment,  and  about  fifteen  others  in  their  ' 
INIarket  street  place,  in  which  they  began  many 
years  ago,  and  out  of  which  has  grown  the 
extraordinary  Ijusiness  they  do  here  now. 
They  have  trade  throughout  all  tiie  territory 
dependent  upon  Denver,  and  are  considered 
everywhere  a  leading  firm  in  their  line.  Their 
connections  with  the  Eastern  country,  and  their 
relations  with  other  houses,  in  which  they  are 
interested  in  whole  or  in  part,  give  them  very 
great  advantages  over  their  competitors  here, 
and  insure  them  the  position  they  hold  now 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  trade. 

They  have  been  established  here  since  Janu- 
arj-,  1873.  There  are  five  partners  in  the  house  ; 
L.  Garson,  and  M.  L.  Garson,  E.  Kerngood,  M. 
August  and  A.  L.  Gareon.  Two  of  the  firm  live 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  manage  there  a  f;ictory 
in  which  is  produced  nearly  all  the  goods  sold 
here  by  the  house.  This  factory  employs  1,200 
hands,  and  supplies  also,  branch  houses  main- 
tained by  the  firm  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  Messrs.  Kerngood  and  August, 
are  the  resident  partners  and  the  managers 
of  the  business  here.  Mr.  Kerngood  has  been 
thu-ty-five  years  in  the  clothing  trade  altogether, 
sixteen  years  in  this  city,  and  a  member  of  this 
firm  for  the  past  twenty-five  yeai-s.  Mr.  August 
has  had  a  long  experience  also.  Mr.  A.  L. 
(jarson,  one  of  the  junior  members,  manages 
the  office  atiiairs  here. 

Tub  American  Tailors,  importers  of  fine 
woolens  and  artistic  designers  of  custom  made 
clothing,  have  houses  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  and  other 
leading  cities  of  the  country,  as  well  as  here. 
Each,  however,  is  run  as  to  its  business  affairs, 
independently  of  the  others,  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  E.  Hart.  The  manager  of  the 
house  here  is  Mr.  ^M.  H.  Vehon.  The  business 
here  furnishes  thirty-five  hands  with  employ- 
ment, that  number  including  expert  cutters, 
tailors,  and  salesmen. 

The  American  Tailors  have  taken  the  lead 
wherever  they  have  established  themselves. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  the  arbiters  of 
fashion  in  apparel,  and  conspicuous  from  the 
work  they  do  for  people  belonging  in  every 
part  of  the  State.  Their  place  is  in  the  Good 
Block,  Sixteenth  and  Larimer  streets. 

S.  Pelton  &  Bro.,  importers  and  jobbers  of 
gents  furnishing  goods,  hosiery,  buck  gloves, 
notions,  jewelry,  etc.,  at  1751  Larimer  street,  do 
a  very  large  trade  throughout  all  these  Western 
States,  and  have  two  mcu  on  the  road  selling 
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for  them.  They  have  been  nine  years  estab- 
lished here,  and  have  grown  with  their 
surroundings  all  the  while.  They  buy  direct 
from  the  mills-agents  in  Xew  York,  and  carry 
the  fullest  and  completest  lines  of  these  goods 
of  any  house  in  Denver. 

Both  the  brothers  give  attention  to  the 
busine.ss — Elias,  the  younger,  to  the  sales  and 
atfairs  generally,  and  Samuel  to  the  credits  and 
finances  of  the  house.  They  are  the  agents  for 
the  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York  City. 

F.  M.  De  Mange  &  Company,  men's  furnish- 
ers and  shirt  manufacturers,  of  1654  Larimer 
street,  are  successors  to  C.  L.  De  Mange  &  Co., 
established  1S70.  They  have  the  very  best 
class  of  patrons  in  the  city  and  Colorado,  to- 
gether with  others  in  all  the  adjacent  States, 
handle  nothing  but  the  best  and  the  most  reli- 
able manufactures  in  furnishings,  have  a  mail 
order  department  by  which  country  patrons  are 
supplied  as'cheaply  as  the  city  trade,  and  have 
a  man  on  the  road  traveling  in  their  interest. 
They  carry  a  sufficient  variety  to  please  the 
most  fastidious  taste,  and  make  a  specialty  of  all 
the  novelties  of  the  trade  as  fast  as  they  appeal- 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  East. 

Cnic.\Go  Lumber  Co.,  one  of  the  leading  con- 
cerns of  the  kind  in  this  country,  affords,  by  its 
establishment  here,  all  its  enormous  facilities 
for  supplying  building  material,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  middlemen  ;  for  this  company 
owns  its  mills  and  timber  lands  in  all  the  great 
lumber  producing  sections  of  the  country.  It 
has  enormous  capital  and  is  conducted  on  a 
scale  that  insures  a  great  saving  of  expense  ;  its 
customers  share  in  this  saving. 

It  has  a  depot,  sheds,  yards,  and  mills  at 
Fifteenth  and  Bassett  streets.  The  sheds,  three 
in  number,  are  built  upon  a  new  principle  which 
provides  the  best  of  ventilation.  They  are  for 
the  storage  of  valuable  hard  and  soft  woods. 
Two  warehouses  at  this  same  place  are  for  sash, 
doors,  blinds,  glass,  cement,  hardware,  etc. 
The  mills  are  run  on  odd  sizes  of  doors,  win- 
dows, mouldings,  rail  and  stair  work,  and 
interior  finish.  They  are  equipped  with 
machinery  of  the  latest  pattern  and  device,  and 
are  turning  out  the  finest  work  made  in  this 
city.  Some  of  their  labor  saving  appointments 
are  entirely  new  here.  Railroad  tracks  nin 
throughout  the  premises  and  sa\-e  much  of  the 
handling  that  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
More  than  twenty  teams  are  required  to  do  the 
hauling  for  this  concern.  Five  traveling  sales- 
men are  maintained  on  the  road  in  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Neb- 


raska, besides  men  in  Oregon  and  other  lumber 
regions,  to  supply  the  raw  material. 

The  firm  is  F.  C.  Fischer,  resident  partner, 
and  Mosier  T.  Greene,  the  latter  residing  in 
Chicago.  They  have  had  vast  experience  in 
their  business  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
are  determined  to  continue  this  as  the  foremost 
establishment  of  the  sort  here.  They  have 
large  resources  and  the  relations  established  by 
which  they  obtain  materials  at  an  undoubted 
advantage  over  anybody  here. 

]McPnEE  &  McCtixnity,  wholesale  lumber 
dealers,  and  manufacturers  of  dooi"S,  sash, 
blinds,  and  mouldings,  at  Eighteenth  and 
Wazee  streets,  opposite  the  I'nion  Depot,  have 
been  in  partnership  since  1879;  but  ^Ir. 
McPhee,  having  established  the  business  eight 
years  before  that,  is  entitled  to  distinction  as 
the  senior  partner.  They  have  a  factory  on 
Eighteenth  street,  equipped  with  the  very  latest 
improvements  that  have  been  devised  in  the 
way  of  machinery,  dry  kilns,  etc.,  four  stories 
high,  and  75  x  125  feet,  in  which  there  are  225 
hands  employed,  and  they  carry,  in  a  yard  of 
nine  acres,  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Blake  streets, 
something  like  8.000,000  feet  of  lumber  and 
timber  for  their  wholesale  trade.  Besides  these 
two  places,  they  occupy  several  other  places  as 
warehouses  in  which  to  store  their  surplus 
stock. 

They  are  jobbers,  also,  of  glass,  white  lead, 
and  oil,  and  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  these  in 
one  of  the  buildings  mentioned.  They  get  their 
share  of  the  patronage  of  the  local  building 
trade,  and  ship  great  quantities,  also,  of  lumber 
and  of  the  materials  they  handle,  to  dealers  and 
others  in  the  country.  They  have  saw  mills  in 
Chama,  New  Mexico,  and  get  their  lumber 
largely  from  Texas  and  Washington  Territory. 
They  began  in  a  small  way,  and  have  built  up 
an  extraordinarily  large  trade  by  energy,  enter- 
prise, and  intelligent  business  management. 

:SIr.  INIcPhee  is  a  native  of  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  Canada  ;  he  has  lived  here  over  twenty 
years,  and  accumulated  very  valuable  property. 
He  is  interested,  largely,  in  the  cattle  business, 
and  has  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Platte  Valley. 
He  directs  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
affairs  of  the  concern— Mr.  McGiinnity,  the 
office  and  financial  details. 

The  R.  W.  English  Lumber  Company,  which 
has  general  offices  in  the  Pioneer  Building, 
Fifteenth  and  Larimer  streets,  has  yards  at 
Pueblo,  CaiJon  City,  Salida,  Falcon,  Las  Animas, 
T,a  Junta,  Rocky  Ford,  Kenwood  Park  and 
Elizabeth,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  largest 
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lumber  dealing  concerns  in  the  State.  K.  W. 
English,  its  president,  has  been  in  the  lumber 
trade  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  country  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  English,  Watkins  &  Fuller,  of  Chicago, 
prior  to  1888,  and  in  that  year  came  here  espec- 
ially to  establish  the  business  of  which  he  is 
now  the  head.  He  organized  the  company,  and 
with  men  of  ability  for  assistants,  has  given  it 
great  prestige  and  developed  a  vast  trade. 

The  transactions  of  the  company  in  twenty 
different  towns  of  Colorado,  and  in  many  of  the 


J.  M.  Moore's  Sons,  dealers  in  hardware  and 
wood  stock,  blacksmiths',  wagonmakers',  miners' 
and  i-anchmens'  tools  and  supplies,  at  1539  Fif- 
teenth street,  corner  of  Wazee,  occupy  a  spa- 
cious warehouse  there,  of  three  floors,  well 
stocked,  and  also  a  warehouse  at  Thirteenth  and 
Wazee,  on  the  raih-oad  track.  In  their  special- 
ties, heavy  hardware  and  wagon  stock,  they  do 
a  very  large  business,  in  all  probability  the 
largest  in  the  State,  and  their  sales  books  show 
business  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  sur- 
rounding this. 


J.  M.  moore's  sons'   original  -ynd  present  establishments. 


principal  mining  camps,  aggregate  a  vast  figure. 
It  is  handling  fully  10,000,000  feet  of  lumber  a 
year,  7,000,000' shingles  and  5,000,000  lath,  and 
is  a  buyer  of  lumber  and  timber  from  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Wis::onsin,  Michigan, 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 
mills.  More  or  less  hardwood  lumber  is  also 
handled  by  it,  as  occasion  demands. 

This  company  has  $100,000  capital.  H.  J. 
English  is  its  secretary,  J.  S. Fillmore, treasurer; 
W.  J.  Eareckson,  manager  at  Pueblo.  Mr.  R. 
W.  English  is  largely  interested,  also,  in  Pueblo 
real  estate. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Moore,  who  founded  the  business 
of  the  house,  died  five  years  ago.  He  was  then 
succeeded  by  his  sons  Lucius  L.,  and  J.  A. 
Moore,  who  had  been  engaged  with  him  in  his 
lifetime.  LTnder  their  management  the  busi- 
ness has  increased  very  mucli  over  what  it  was 
in  his  day.  The  brothers  are  natives  of  Xew 
York  State,  but  they  have  lived  here  and  been 
in  business  at  Denver  some  twenty  years. 

Bingham  &  Teague,  lumber  dealers,  occupy 
the  block  bounded  by  Larimer,  Fifth,  Market 
and  Fourth  streets,  with  an  immense  stock 
of  lumber  of  all  kinds,  and  with  warehouses 
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containing  sash,  doors,  blinds,  paper,  felt  and 
other  building  material,  filling,  altogether,  every 
available  inch  of  this  large  tract.  An  inspection 
of  this  yard  discloses  not  only  what  is  produced 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  but  also  the 
numerous  varieties  of  lumber  made  in  these 
United  States.  On  the  broad  and  narrow-gauge 
tracks  of  Bingham  &  league,  cars  loaded  with 
lumber  and  other  material  from  all  points,  may 
be  observed. 

There  are  narrow-gauge  cars  with  white 
spruce  and  white  pine,  red  spruce  and  yellow 
pine,  from  the  mountains  in  Colorado  and  New- 
Mexico,  broad-gauge  cars  with  red  cedar  shin- 


ber  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  and  buying  direct 
from  the  mills,  they  are  enabled  to  give  their 
customers  the  benefit  of  the  advantages  thus 
secured  ;  not  being  contractors  themselves  they 
do  not  antagonize  the  builders,  but  on  the  con- 
trary have  their  good  will,  as  their  liberal 
patronage  abundantly  proves.  No  better  evi- 
dence of  the  prosperity  of  Denver  and  Colorado 
can  be  found  than  in  the  number  of  tasty  cot- 
tages and  handsome  residences  that  have  been 
•  built  in  this  city  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Bingham  and 
Teague  to  have  supplied  the  material  for 
hundreds  of  such  cosy  homes  as  well  as  for 
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gles,  and  lumber  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory,  yellow  pine  from  Texas  and  Arkan- 
sas, hard  woods  from  the  East,  poplar  from 
Tennessee,  cypress  shingles  and  lumber  firom 
Louisiana,  white  pine  finishing  lumber  of  every 
description,  windows  and  doors  from  Michigan, 
IVIinnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  During  the 
past  two  years  they  have  received  1,9.37  cars. 
On  one  of  their  tracks  was  lately  to  be  seen 
a  train  load — 20  cars — of  standard  lath  from 
a  mill  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  Their  trade  in 
this  branch  of  business  alone  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  yard  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 
Having  unequaled  facilities  for  handling  lum- 


many  churches,  school    houses    and    business 
blocks. 

Mr.  Bingham,  a  Wisconsin  man,  has  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  business.  He  had  prac- 
tical experience  for  many  years  in  logging,  mill- 
i  ng,  grading  and  inspecting  lumber.  Mr.  Teague 
has  been  a  resident  of  Denver  nineteen  years 
and  for  the  past  ten  years  continuously  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business,  and  has  thus  acquired 
a  thorougli  knowledge  of  its  details.  Every 
day  brings  its  quota  of  new  orders  acquired  by 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  both  members 
of  the  firm,  who  not  only  make  a  specialty 
of  fulfilling  their  business  contracts  to  the  strict 
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letter,  but  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  go 
their  customers  even  one  better  than  the 
agreement.  This  iirm  is  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  a  block  on  the  line  of  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  to  be  used  for  their 
increasing  business. 

The  St.  John  &  M.\esh  Comp.^ny,  one  of  the 
largest  dealers  in  lumber,  sash,  doora  and  build- 
ing material  of  all  kinds  in  the  West,  has  one 
of  its  many  branch  establishments  here,  at 
Fifteenth  and  Bassett  streets,  and  is  doing  an  • 
extraordinary  business  throughout  all  the  trade 
territory  of  Denver.  This  company  has  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  and  yards  in  Kansas  at 
Hutchinson,  Sterling,  Great  Bend,  Peabody, 
Kingman,  Stafford,  Haven,  Nickerson,  Pierce- 
ville,  Cimarron,  Topeka,  St.  John,  Coolidge, 
Pratt  and  Dighton ;  also  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  and  here,  eighteen  in  all.  It  has  a 
very  large  capital,  about  seventy-five  hands  em- 
ployed at  these  various  places,  and  is  doing  from 
this  point  a  very  nice  business. 

It  is  in  receipt  of  oak,  pine,  ash  and  hickory 
from  the  timbered  regions  of  the  South  and 
West,  of  white  pine  from  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, yellow  pine  from  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
Oregon  pine  from  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  shin- 
gles of  all  kinds.  Ordinary  lumber  is  bought 
by  it  in  this  State  and  New  ^Mexico.  No  mills 
are  owned  by  this  company,  and  its  sales,  exclu- 
sively wholesale,  are  largely  by  contract. 

It  has  freight  arrangements  with  the  Denver 
&  Fort  Worth,  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Rio 
Grande  roads,  and  the  most  comprehensive 
facilities  for  shipping  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Following  are  the  officers  and  principals  in 
this  company :  Geo.  B.  Marsh,  president, 
Chicago;  V.  A.  Watkins,  vice-president  and  M.  M. 
S.  Marsh,  secretary  and  treasurer,  same  place  ; 
'H.  C.  AVood,  general  manager.  Mr.  Wood,  as 
general  manager,  directs  affairs  here.  lie  is  a 
long  experienced  man  in  the  trade,  has  spent  in 
fact,  all  his  life  in  it. 

The  John  Mouat  Lumber  Co5rp.\NY,  of 
Twenty-sixth  and  Blake  streets  and  Seventh 
and  Colfax  avenue,  is  a  co-operative  stock  com- 
pany, the  only  one  of  note  in  Colorado,  and  is  a 
concern  doing  a  vast  business.  Beginning  in 
1885  with  a  capital  stock  of  525,000,  that  fund 
has  accrued  meanwhile  to  8150,000,  fully  paid 
in ;  and  whereas  in  1885  the  management 
paid  in  wages  $2,000  per  month,  in  1888  that 
account  was  over  |12,000.  Seventy  lots  are 
occupied  as  business  premises  here  by  tliis  estab- 
lishment. One  of  the  finest  planing  mills  in 
Colorado  is  on  this  tract,  and  yet  such  has  been 


the  growth  of  the  business,  that  this  is  inade- 
quate and  an  additional  block  of  buildings  has 
become  indispensable. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  proves  that  the 
co-operative  plan  is  eminently  practical ;  at  all 
events  this  is  the  only  establishment  where 
capital  and  labor  are  in  entire  harmony  as  to 
the  division  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Follow- 
ing are  the  officers  of  this  company :  John 
Mouat,  president ;  W.  B.  Palmer,  vice-president ; 
J.  H.  Mouat,  secretary ;  Wm.  Morgan,  superin- 
tendent of  the  building  department. 

Lewis  &  AVheeler,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  lumber,  sash,  blinds,  doors  and  build- 
ing material,  at  1525  Eighteenth  street,  have  been 
continuously  engaged  in  that  line  here  for  the 
last  seventeen  years.  They  have  yards  occupy- 
ing sixteen  lots,  or  half  the  area  of  a  block,  and 
carry  dressed  lumber  there — doors,  sash  and 
blinds,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  dollars  as  a  rule,  or  in  running  feet  of  lumber, 
3,000,000  to  5,000,000  feet.  They  have  interests 
in  mills  at  South  Platte,  and  obtain  lumber  from 
all  the  lumber  districts  of  the  country:  pine  from 
the  Northeastern  States  of  Wisconsin  and  IMin- 
nesota  ;  red  wood  from  San  Francisco ;  fir  and 
pine  from  Oi'egon;  and  other  timbers  from 
Texas,  and  have  supplied  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  lumber  used  here  for  building  opera- 
tions by  the  local  contractors.  ^Mr.  Julius  C. 
Lewis,  of  this  firm,  came  here  from  Ohio  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  He  is  interested  in  a  number 
of  building  associations ;  is  the  owner  of  real 
estate  here,  and  is  a  director  of  the  State 
National  Bank.  Mr.  Geo.  N.  AVheeler  hails 
originally  from  Connecticut,  but  has  claimed 
this  city  as  his  home  for  seventeen  years.  He 
has  also  some  outside  interests,  but  like  Mr. 
Lewis,  gives  close  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
partnership. 

Fr.\ser  &  Chalmers,  manufacturers  of  mill- 
ing and  mining  machinery,  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  indeed,  the  largest  concern  in  this  country 
engaged  in  that  branch  of  industry,  have  their 
works  and  general  offices  at  Chicago.  These 
works  cover  a  vast  area  on  the  west  side  of  that 
city,  at  Union  and  Fulton  streets,  and  have  an 
equipment  and  facilities  equal  to  any  undertak- 
ing in  the  building  of  mining  machinery.  They 
manufacture  cable  railway  machinery,  electric 
light  plants  and  do  other  heavy  work,  but  their 
specialty  is  machinery  for  the  systematic  mill- 
ing, smelting  and  concentration  of  ores.  This 
has  been  supplied  throughout  all  the  mining 
districts  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
country  hereabouts,    and    many    examples  of 
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the  workmanship  of  this  concern  may  be  seen 
in  opeiation  in  Colorado  and  the  mining  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  it. 

Nor  is  their  reputation  confined  to  this  coun- 
try. Agencies  in  Kew  York,  London,  Chihua- 
hua, the  City  of  Mexico,  Lima,  Peru,  Johannis- 
burg,  Transvaal, South  Africa,  and  Tokio,  .Japan, 
are  distributing  plants,  and  taking  orders  for 
them,  for  every  important  mining  district  of  the 
world.  These  plants  romprise  stamp  mills, 
centrifugal  quartz  mills,  amalgamators,  concen- 
trators, retorts,  grinding  mills,  roasting  furnaces, 
reverberatory,  fusion,  and  matte  furnaces,  water 
jacket  furnaces,  ore  samplers  and  all  the  appara- 
tus necessary  for  any  process  of  mining  the 
precious  metals  or  those  associated  with  them, 
a  list  literall}-  too  numerous  to  mention,  but 
illustrated  in  special  catalogues  issued  by  the 
firm,  and  explained  by  the  company's  represen- 
tative here,  Mr.  AV.  H.  Emanuel,  Barclay  build- 
ing, 1316  Eighteenth  street. 

Mr.  Emanuel  has  charge  of  the  business  of 
his  firm  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming, 
Arizona  and  the  Pacific  States  of  Mexico. 
Drawings  and  samples  are  carried  hy  him  at  his 
offices. 

The  mining  and  other  like  operations  so 
extensively  conducted  in  Colorado  and  the  new 
States  and  territories  contiguous  to  it,  require 
means  of  transportation  from  works  to  ship- 
ping stations,  cheaper  and  speedier  than  the 
round-about  roads  of  the  mountain  country, 
and  many  tramway  appliances  are  in  u.se  for 
this  purpose.  Best  of  these,  unquestionably, 
for  many  purposes  and  situations,  is  the  Bleichert 
patent  system,  a  double  line  of  wire  cable  car- 
rying 2,000  pounds  weight,  as  much  as  seven 
miles  of  distance,  and  with  single  spans  of  1,500 
feet  and  more.  Streams  and  other  obstructions 
are  thus  easilj'  crossed,  and  in  Europe,  where 
the  plan  originated,  many  Bleichert  lines  are 
used  as  feeders  to  railroads.  These  Bleichert 
tramways  are  made  by  the  Trenton  iron  works, 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  which  ex-Mayor  Hewitt, 
of  New  York,  is  a  principal.  Eraser  &  Chal- 
mers are  representatives  of  that  concern  here. 

The  Trenton  works  are  manufacturers  also 
of  wire  and  wire  rope,  suspension  bridges, 
transmitters  of  power,  hauling  and  hoisting 
apparatus  of  every  description,  steel  bridges, 
roofs,  etc.,  and  dealers  in  pig  iron  and  iron  ore. 

The  Rand  Drill  Co.,  of  New  York,  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  what  is  known  as  striking, 
or  reciprocating  drills,  is  also  represented  here 
by  Messrs.  Eraser  &  Chalmers.  The  Rand  drills 
are  worked  by  steam  or  compressed  air,  and  the 


drill-steel  is  the  extension  of  the  piston-rod. 
It  is  a  perfect  rock  drill  and  gives  general 
satisfaction. 

The  Western  Prospecting  Co.,  which  has  an 
office  at  1310  Eighteenth  street,  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1885  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  prospecting  in  the  AVest  and  sell- 
ing mining  machinery,  drills,  etc.,  especially 
the  Sullivan  Diamond  Core  Drill.  They  have 
parties  prospecting  on  contract  work  with  these 
diamond  drills,  for  which  they  are  the  AVestern 
agents.  As  they  have  five  parties  out,  and  it 
takes  four  men  to  run  a  drill,  they  have  twenty 
men  altogether  in  the  field.  They  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  of  this  character  by  contract. 

The  utility  and  accuracy  of  these  drills,  the 
saving  of  time  and  expense,  for  artesian  and 
oil-well  boring,  for  the  ventilation  and  draining 
of  mines,  etc.,  for  making  holes  for  steam  and 
water  pipes,  is  self  evident.  Eor  testing  and 
investigation  generally,  they  have  particular 
merit,  as  they  take  out  a  solid  core  large  enough 
to  be  thoroughly  examined  and  assayed,  which 
brought  to  the  surface,  estimates  can  be  made, 
and  the  cost  of  sinking  shafts  accurately  deter- 
mined for  the  entire  number  of  feet  or  each 
stratum  passed  through. 

The  principals  in  this  company  are  R.  D. 
Hobart,  president  and  treasurer;  M.  Ahearn, 
vice-president  and  superintendent,  and  R.  M. 
McDowell,  secretary.  Mr.  Hobart  was  a  student 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 
He  has  lived  here  many  years,  is  president  of 
the  Denver  Carriage  Co.,  and  chief  engineer  of 
the  Colorado  Eastern  Railroad,  of  which  Mr. 
McDowell  is  likewise  an  official.  Mr.  Ahearn 
superintends  all  the  contract  business  of  the 
company,  and  is  chiefly  engaged  in  introducing 
the  drills  to  public  notice  throughout  the  min- 
ing region  for  which  this  city  is  the  business 
center.  These  drills  have  been  in  use  since 
1868.  They  are  manufactured  at  Clairemount, 
N.  H.,  and,  although  patented,  are  sold  outright 
without  any  restrictions  as  to  use.  They  will 
run  for  years  without  having  to  go  to  the  shop, 
and  extra  equipments  can  readily  be  obtained 
of  this  company  at  Denver. 

The  McCormuk  H.\rvesting  Machine  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  is  so  well  known  the  world 
over,  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
here  that  it  is  the  largest  concern  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  grain  and  grass-cutting 
machinery',  and  one  of  the  greatest  manufactur- 
ing establishments  of  America.  No  competing 
venture  approaches  it  in  this  country,  in  the 
matter    of   output    and    sales.     It    has    about 
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$15,000,000  of  capital,  employs  over  2,000  hands 
in  its  factories,  and  sold,  last  year,  7(>,534 
machines  of  its  own  manufacture.  Some 
seventy-five  distributing  houses  are  maintained 
by  it  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  To  the 
extraordinary  distinction  of  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  awarded  Mr.  McCormick,  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  in  1867,  was  added,  in 
1878,  the  decoration  of  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor ;  Mr.  JlcCormick  thus  receiving  a 
greater  distinction  than  has  ever  before  been 
accorded  any  inventor  of  the  age. 

An  agency  has  been  maintained  by  this 
company  at  Denver,  for  the  last  lifteen  years, 
and  for  twelve  years,  Mr.  William  Billing  has 
been  its  representative  here,  with  territory 
allotted  to  him  comprising  this  State,  and  all 
the  adjacent  crop-growing  country  in  AVyoming 
and  New  Mexico.  The  stock  forwarded  to  him 
by  the  company,  from  its  factories,  is  handled 
here  in  the  warehouse,  at  Fifteenth  and  Wazee 
streets,  owned  by  it,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
binders,  reapers,  and  mowers,  with  their  equip- 
ment. These  are  sold  to  the  number  of  1,500 
or  2,000  a  year.  Mr.  Billing  has  been  with  the 
company  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and,  from 
the  prominence  of  the  concerns  entrusted  to 
him,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Denver's 
business  men — especially  to  the  farming  com- 
munity who  purchase  so  largely  from  him. 

The  Hexdrie  &  Bolthoff  M.\NUF.\cTrRiNG 
Company,  of  this  city,  occupy  the  large  ware- 
house at  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Wazee 
streets,  one  of  the  largest  machinery  depots  in 
the  Westei'n  country.  They  carry  a  remarkably 
large  stock  of  mining  machinery  and  imple- 
ments, mine  and  mill  supplies,  and  have  many 
specialties.  They  are  the  general  agents  for  the 
Knowles  steam  pump,  and  have  a  pony  stamp 
mill  of  their  own  patent,  which  can  be  set  up  or 
taken  down  in  an  hour,  and  which  is  much  in 
demand  for  general  prospecting.  They  can 
furnish  engines  and  boilers)  pulleys  and  shaft- 
ings, wire  rope,  mine  rails,  rock  drills,  pipes 
and  fittings,  belting  and  packing,  quicksilver 
and  copperplates,  and  everything  demanded  for 
hoisting,  milling,  smelting  or  concentrating  in 
any  part  of  the  trade  territory  of  Denver,  in 
competition  with  any  firm  doing  business  there- 
in. They  have  about  forty  hands  employed, 
and  several  salesmen  on  the  road  in  their 
interest,  traversing  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
rdaho,  Montana,  Old  Mexico  and  the  mining 
regions  of  the  Pacific  generally. 

The  house  to  which  this  company  is  successor 
was    established    originally    in    1862,  and  the 


firms  of  Hendrie  Bros,  and  Hendrie  &  Bolthofl, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  corporation, 
had  existed  for  fifteen  years.  The  principals  in 
the  company  are  C.  F.  Hendrie,  Henry  BoIthoS 
and  E.  B.  Hendrie.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hendrie  is  the 
president  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Hen- 
drie is  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Bolthoff 
is  vice-president.  They  have  capitalized  for 
§30,000,  and  are  getting  a  very  large  share  of  the 
business  in  their  line  that  falls  to  this  market. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hendrie  is  a  bank  director,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  of  the  firm  are  largely  inter- 
ested in  manufacturing  industries,  and  in 
mining  hereabouts. 

The  S.\fety  Nitro  Powder  Comp-vny,  manu- 
facturers of  all  grades  of  dynamite  and  blasting 
powders,  has  general  offices  in  San  Francisco, 
and  branches  in  the  larger  places  in  all  the 
mining  country  of  the  West,  and  is  repre- 
sented here^lby  !Mr.  Harry  B.  AV'oods,  resident 
agent,  at  1222  Eighteenth  street,  near  the  Wind- 
sor Hotel.  This  company  was  incorporated  in 
1882  at  San  Francisco,  with  'a  capital  stock  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  Coll.  Deane,  a  well 
known  mining  man  and  broker  of  that  city, 
was  the  moving  spirit  in  its  organization.  P.  J. 
White,  of  San  Francisco,  is  its  president,  and 
Julian  Sonntag,  general  manager.  The  branch 
office  here  was  established  only  a  few  months 
ago,  but  the  company  had  been  selling  through- 
out all  this  part  of  the  country  for  many  years. 

The  chief  product  of  this  company  is  safety 
nitro  dynamite,  the  best  of  high  explosives,  of 
which  about  20,000  pounds  are  manufactured 
daily  at  works  located  on  a  tract  of  about  300 
acres,  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  and 
employing  2.50  hands.  The  advantage  of  this 
powder  is  that  it  is  a  stronger  explosive  than 
any  mining  powder  yet  manufactured,  makes 
less  fumes,  and  is  perfectly  safe  to  handle.  It 
is  compounded  of  nitro-glycerine  and  nitro- 
dextine,  the  latter  of  which  is  itself  a  com- 
pound known  only  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
powder.  Nitro-dynamite  is  put  up  in  seven 
grades  of  various  strengths,  and  in  cartridges 
according  to  the  size  desired.  It  has  been  pop- 
ularized rapidly,  and  no  complaint  has  ever 
been  made  of  it.  Once  introduced  it  sells  itself. 
The  company  keeps  in  stock  here,  enough  to 
supply  its  State  trade.  Mr.  Woods  has  been 
several  years  with  the  company,  and  having  a 
thorough  understanding  of  all  the  details  of  the 
business,  he  was  sent  here  from  San  Francisco 
to  supervise  the  rapidly  increasing  business  of 
the  company  in  this  section.  Already,  although 
but  a  short  time  operating  here,  he  has  placed 
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(since  IMay  1  last)  over  fifty  carloads  of  this 
powder  in  Aspen,  Leadville,  San  Juan  and  other 
Colorado  districts ;  one  carload  lately  with  the 
Durant  Company  of  Aspen  ;  is  building  up  quite 
a  trade  with  the  railroad  contractors  here,  and 
has  engaged  the  assistance  of  several  subordi- 
nate agents. 

John  D.  Smails,  general  agent  for  the  Giant 
Powder  Company  of  California,  has  had  the 
Colorado  agency  of  that  company  for  ten  of  the 
twenty  years  it  has  been  established  here.  He 
handles  all  of  its  products,  "Giant,"  "Gelatine,'" 
"Judson"  and  "Blasting"  powders — caps,  fuses, 
electric  exploders,  squibs,  etc.,  and  is  in  direct 
receipt  of  supplies  from  the  factory  of  the  com- 
pan}',  situated  near  San  Francisco.  This  com- 
pany was  the  earliest  in  the  country  to  manufac- 
ture these  supplies  for  mining  purposes,  is  one  of 
the  largest  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
and  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  the  quality 
and  serviceability  of  their  explosives.  Many  of 
the  railroads  now  building  throughout  this 
Western  country  are  Mr.  Smail's  patrons,  and 
the  larger  mining  companies  in  Colorado, 
Mexico  and  adjacent  parts  of  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Arizona,  purchase  from  him.  His  place  of 
business  is  at  1220  Eighteenth  street. 

T.  F.  Dillon,  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in 
heavy  hardware,  iron,  steel,  carriage-makers' 
materials,  and  hard  wood  lumber,  at  1620  to  1626 
Fifteenth  street,  has  been  established  since 
1878.  Mr.  Dillon  carries  $20,000  worth  of  stock, 
and  does  a  business  in  the  city  and  State  of 
§100,000  per  year.  He  is  assisted  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  business  enterprises  by  his  sons, 
Jno.  J.,  and  Thos.'F.,  jr.,  the  former  of  whom 
travels  through  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  in 
the  interest  of  the  house,  the  latter  attending 
with  his  father,  to  the  office  affairs  and  sales 
here.  The  mail  order  department  of  this  house 
is  well  systematized,  and  can  be  relied  on. 

Jlr.  Dillon  is  also  the  owner  of  2,000  acres  of 
land,  and  800  head  of  range  cattle.  This  tract 
is  twenty-seven  miles  northeast  of  Denver,  on 
the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  is  well  watered  and  improved. 
Having  other  interests  here  besides,  it  is  his 
intention  to  dispose  of  his  land  and  cattle  bus- 
iness and  devote  more  attention  to  his  hard- 
ware and  wagon  stock  business  in  this  city, 
which,  with  each  succeeding  year,  is  steadily 
increasing.  Mr.  Dillon  is  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  185.5,  first  settled  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  here  about  twelve  years  ago, 
and  by  strict  attention  and  proper  management 
of  his  business,  has  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune. 


The  Color.\do  Tubular  Well  Co.,  1625  Blake 
street,  are  general  agents  of  the  F.  C.  Austin 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  the  sale  of 
that  noncern's  well-drilling  machinery,  "New 
Era  "  railroad  graders  and  wagon  loaders,  wind 
mills,  pumps,  piping  and  steam  generators ;  are 
also  general  agents  for  the  Greeley  Irrigation 
pump,  with  control  of  territory  covering  the 
southern  part  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
and  are  also  artesian  and  tubular  well  con- 
tractors. 

The  Greeley  irrigation  pump  is  designed 
especially,  as  the  name  implies,  for  irrigation 
purposes.  Having  fifty  to  3,000  gallons  a 
minute  capacity — according  to  size  and  con- 
struction— it  is  especially  serviceable  to  farmers 
or  ranchmen  who  prefer  to  obtain  their  own 
water  rather  than  depend  upon  incorporated 
ditch  companies,  having  a  supiily  not  altogether 
reliable  in  extremely  dry  seasons. 

Mr.  James  E.  Lytle,  who  established  the  bus- 
iness about  two  years  ago,  and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Schmidt,  formerly  connected  with  the  City 
National  Bank,  are  proprietors  of  this  establish- 
ment.    They  carry  a  610,000  stock. 

CojiSTOcK  Bkos.,  artesian  well  contractors  and 
agents  for  the  Irrigation  Pump  Co.,  of  Greeley, 
Colo.,  have  three  representatives  on  the  road 
taking  orders  for  these  superior  pumps.  They 
maintain  an  office  here,  at  1338  Eighteenth 
street,  and  devote  themselves  to  well  sinking. 
They  have  machinery  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
gang  of  men  engaged,  and  have  sunk  fifteen 
wells  hereabouts  since  last  October.  The  facility 
with  which  water  can  be  obtained  in  Denver 
and  its  vicinity,  at  a  reasonable  depth,  makes 
the  prospect  excellent  for  them.  Sale  of  the 
Greeley  pumps,  which  are  not  for  artesian  wells, 
but  for  irrigation,  increases  every  day. 

Cribbex,  Sexton  &  Company,  manufacturers 
of  and  dealers  in  stoves,  ranges,  hollow  ware, 
gasoline  stoves,  etc.,  at  Chicago,  have  distribut- 
ing depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Denver. 
They  are  represented  here  by  W.  A.  Wood- 
worth.  His  warehouse  is  Thirteenth  and  Wazee 
streets ;  office,  room  29,  Londoner  block.  His 
trade  territory  comprises  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Montana,  California,  Oregon  and  New  Mexico, 
and  he  has  two  traveling  men  under  him.  He 
was  in  the  hardware  business  in  Iowa  before  he 
came  here,  and  was  on  the  road  for  this  com- 
pany for  three  years,  in  the  West,  before  he 
located  here. 

A  large  stock  of  the  goods  of  their  line  is 
carried  here  by  this  house,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the   kind  in  the  East.    Mr.  Wood- 
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worth  has  worked  up  a  very  large  trade  for  his 
firm  since  he  has  been  here. 

F.  H.  Paradice,  wholesale  dealer  in  plumb- 
ers' supplies,  manufacturer  of  closet  tanks  and 
anti-siphon  traps,  and  agent  for  Richardson  & 
Boynton's  "Perfect"  hot  water  beaters,  at  1540 
Blake  sti-eet,  carries  a  ^50,000  stock,  and  is  doing 
business  everywhere  in  Denver's  trade  territory. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  plumbing  business,  but 
has  followed  this  line  for  the  past  year  and  has,, 
perhaps,  the  best  trade  of  the  kind  in  Denver. 

J.  J.  RiETHJtAN  &  Co.,  wholesale  druggists, 
corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Larimer  streets,  are  the 
oldest  and  largest  house  in  that  line  here.  They 
have  been  established  since  ISoO,  are  carrying  a 
stock  valued  at  $12.5,000,  and  selling  probably 
six  times  that  much,  through  their  traveling 
men  and  by  mail  order,  in  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, Utah,  Wyoming  and  Kansas,  which,  to-- 
gether,  make  their  trade  territory. 

They  are  importers,  exporters  and  manufac- 
turers, handling  all  the  many  and  various 
materials  usually  classified  as  drugs,  paints  and 
oils  (including  window  glass,  varnishes  and 
painters'  supplies  generally),  chemicals  and  dye 
stuffs,  bleachers',  soapmakers'  and  barbers'  sup- 
plies, fancy  goods  and  druggists'  sundries. 

They  publish  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  drug  trade  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  the  catalogue  of  their  stock  and 
prices  current  in  it,  covers  seven  solid  quarto 
pages  of  nonpareil  type,  comprising,  in  the  full- 
est variet)',  every  sort  of  drug  known  to  the  phar- 
macopoeia, patent  medicines  and  proprietary 
remedies  of  all  kinds,  oils,  and  all  the  substances 
dealt  in  by  the  largest  drug  houses  of  the  coun- 
try, together  with  many,  besides,  peculiar  to  this 
far  Western  land.  An  extra  warehouse,  in  fact, 
is  required  to  accommodate  the  vast  quantity 
they  are  receiving. 

The  principals  in  the  house  are  Mr.  J.  J. 
Riethman  and  his  sons,  J.  J.,  Jr.,  and  G.  W. 
Riethman. 

W.  A.  Hover  &  Company,  wholesale  druggists, 
1537  Arapahoe  street,  have  been  ten  years  estab- 
lished. They  carry  a  stock  worth  usually 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
sell  throughout  Colorado,  Xew  IMexico  and 
Wyoming.  They  have  about  a  dozen  employes, 
and  occupy  a  large  and  well-appointed  place  of 
three  floors,  on  which  are  displayed  entire  lines 
of  drugs,  chemicals,  patent  medicines,  sundries 
and  specialties  of  every  sort  known  to  the  trade, 
together  with  paints  and  oils.  This  stock  is  as 
complete  and  varied  as  any  in  the  country,  and 
in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  the  volume  of 


business  transacted,  the  house  ranks  among  the 
first  in  Denver. 

It  is  an  importing  bouse,  and  hardl)'  a  city 
can  be  named  in  the  land  from  which  it  does 
not  receive  the  products  of  the  drug  trade  as 
they  come  from  first  hands.  Country  drug 
stores  can  be  fitted  up  complete  from  the  stock 
of  this  house  without  proceeding  further,  and 
every  convenience  and  facility  suggested  by  the 
long  experience  of  the  proprietor  and  manage- 
ment has  been  provided. 

Mr.  Hover  hails  originally  from  the  Badger 
State,  but  has  lived  here  and  been  a  business 
man  of  Denver  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

The  C.  H.  Green  Jewelry  Co.mpany,  Barth 
Block,  Sixteenth  and  Lawrence  streets,  was 
established  in  March,  1889,  for  the  purpose  of 
jobbing  exclusively,  watches,  diamonds,  jewelry 
and  jeweler's  supplies  to  the  wholesale  and  re- 
tail dealers  of  Colorado  and  the  States  adjacent. 
The  company  has  an  ample  capital,  and  officers 
as  follows:  President,  C.  H.  Green,  of  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.;  secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  L.  Smith; 
manager,  L.  H.  Guernsey.  The  Denver  estab- 
lishment is  headquarters  for  the  trade  in  the 
States  west  of  here,  particularly.  A  large  and 
varied  stock  is  carried,  and  a  number  of  hands 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  and 
watch  repairing. 

The  sample  rooms  of  this  company  are  ele- 
gantly fitted  up,  and  are  well  lighted  and  ar- 
ranged, so  that  every  opportunity  is  afibi'ded  for 
the  selection  of  stock  by  visiting  merchants. 
Amongst  other  specialties  the  company  will 
handle  largely  the  Waltbam,  Elgin  and  Howard 
watches.  They  claim  to  be  the  largest  legiti- 
mate watch  and  jewelry  jobbers  between  Omaha 
and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Green,  the  president  of  the  company,  is 
a  wealthy  lumber  merchant  of  Saginaw,  Mich. ; 
Secretary  Smith,  who  has  been  three  years  in 
the  business  here  and  in  Xew  Yoi-k  City,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Guernsey,  who  has  been  thirty 
years  in  it  with  some  of  the  leading  jewelers  of 
Chicago  and  the  West  (and  on  his  own  account), 
will  direct  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  J.  M.  Bly-the  Jewelry  Co.,  wholesale 
jewelers  and  diamond  importers,  22  and  23 
Railroad  Building,  1515  Larimer  street,  have 
been  established  here  since  1881,  and  have  two 
men  on  the  road  selling  for  them  in  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Mon- 
tana. They  handle  at  least  $75,000  of  stock,  , 
and  do  three  or  four  times  that  much  business  I 
annually.  Mr.  Blythe  was  in  the  business  in 
New  York  State  before  he  came  here  and  has 
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had  long  experience.  He  buys  from  all  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  watch  movements  and 
cases,  and  gets  his  diamonds  through  the  brokers 
in  New  York  City.  He  is  a  man  of  property 
and  resources,  and  has  investments  in  several 
enterprises  here  besides  his  business. 

A.  B.  IxGALS,  jeweler  and  dealer  in  diamonds 
watches,  and  silverware,  at  800  Sixteenth  street, 
Bancroft  Block,  has  distinction  as  the  longest 
established  of  the  local  jewelers.  He  has  fol- 
lowed his  pursuit  here  since  1863,  has  been  quite 
successful  in  it,  and  has  built  up  a  good  business 
from  what  was  a  small  place  in  the  beginning. 
He  makes  a  specialty  of  the  trade  in  fine  goods 
and  genuine  articles  and  has  quite  a  country  as 
well  as  city  patronage. 

D.  Field  &  Comp.vny,  dealers  in  sheet  music, 
music  books  and  musical  merchandise,  at  IIJIO 
Champa  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth, do  the  largest  business  of  that  kind  here. 
Mr.  Field  is  sole  agent  for  the  "Favorite"  and  the 
original  AVm.  B.  Tilton's  "Gold  INIedal"  guitars, 
and  handles  the  Stewart  and  Dobson  banjos.  He 
has  been  a  resident  here  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
and  was  formerly  with  the  Clark-McClure  Music 
Company,  the  largest  piano  house  of  the  city. 

Buerger  Bros.,  1728  Lawrence  street,  are 
handling  barbers'  furniture  and  supplies  at 
wholesale  and  retail.  They  came  to  Denver  one 
year  ago,  from  Pueblo,  where  they  had  been  in 
the  same  business  since  1880,  and  still  carry  on 
the  barbers'  supply  business.  They  are  classed 
among  the  most  enterprising  business  men  of 
Denver  and  deserve  credit  for  establishing  an 
industry  in  the  city  which  the  entire  West  has 
been  long  in  need  of. 

They  are  the  sole  agents  for  the  well  known 
Koch's  barber  chairs  and  furniture,  that  fact 
itself  indicating  the  quality  and  finish  of  the 
goods  they  handle.  Having  sufficient  capital  at 
their  command,  they  are  enabled  to  order  their 
goods  in  car  lots  and  to  keep  a  [complete  stock 
of  their  lines  on  hand.  A  visit  to  their  place  is 
convincing  that  they  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
the  kind  west  of  Chicago,  and  they  take  pleas- 
ure in  showing  their  establishment. 

The  latest  addition  to  their  business  is  the 
grinding  establishment,  and,  having  spared  no 
expense  in  getting  the  best  improved  machinery 
and  securing  expert  grinders  for  concaving 
razors  and  other  implements  that  need  sharpen- 
ing, their  customers  can  depend  on  getting  the 
best  of  work  done  in  the  least  possible  time  and 
need  no  longer  send  it  to  the  far  East.  With 
their  improved  clipper-grinding  machine,  old 
clippers  are  made  to  cut  etjually  as  good  as  new. 


R.  IM.  Davis,  importer,  manufacturer,  and 
jobber  of  photographer's  supplies,  at  1728  to  1732 
Arapahoe  street,  is  the  only  exclusive  dealer  in 
that  line  between  the  ^Missouri  river  and  the 
Pacific.  He  has  trade  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  the  AVestern  Territories, 
and  has  a  man  traveling,  in  his  interest,  in  the 
East. 

He  has  seven  or  eight  employes  here,  engaged 
in  the  following  departments:  1,  stock  room; 
2;  frame  department ;  3,  printing  department — 
used  exclusively  for  printing  photographer's 
mounts,  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  all  that 
sort   of  business ;  4,  dark   room,  for  the  use  of 
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strangers  in  the  city — professional  and  amateur  ; 
and  5,  storage  room,  for  his  surplus  stock. 
Altogether,  he  has  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand 
dollars  invested  in  this  establishment. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  two  years  established 
here.  He  is  the  owner  of  property  here  ;  is  a 
stockholder  in  one  of  the  leading  banks  of  the 
city  ;  and  is  a  man  of  character  and  integrity. 

George  Allan,  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in 
china,  crockery  and  glassware,  is  successor  to 
James  McKey.  He  occupies  a  double  store  at 
917  and  919  Sixteenth  street,  and  carries  com- 
plete lines  of  crockery,  china,  glassware,  lamps 
and  silver-plated  ware,  granite  and  general 
kitchen  ware.  His  salesrooms  are  chiefly  de- 
devoted  to  the  local  business  of  the   house,  but 
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in  the  rear  of  it  are  wholesale  departments,  car- 
rying 925,000  worth  of  stock,  largely  ^Minton  and 
Doulton  wares  and  Haviland  &  Go's,  china,  cut 
glass,  chandeliers  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
patronage  of  the  house  comes  to  it  chiefly  from 
the  mountains  and  other  country  districts  of  the 
State,  and  from  Utah,  AVyoming,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Kew  Mexico,  and  is  done  directly 
by  mail  order.  IMr.  Allan  has  been  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  manuf:«-ture  of  and  trade  in 
crockery,  and  goods  of  that  character.  He  was 
with  Mr.  JIcKey  for  several  years,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  month  of  January,  1889. 


As  the  leading  house,  of  the  kind,  here,  they 
carry  a  stock  valued  at  $40,000,  which  is  the 
largest  and  best  assorted  west  of  Chicago.  They 
do  both  a  large  retail  and  wholesale  trade  in 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and 
neighboring  States,  and  keep  salesmen  on  the 
road  in  those  districts.  They  handle  the 
Columbia,  Victor,  and  other  standard  makes  of 
bicycles ;  and  the  leading  makes  of  rifles,  shot 
guns,  pistols,  and  ammunition.  They  are 
western  agents  for  the  well  known  firm  of 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  of  New  York  and 
Chicago ;    sell   athletic  outfits,  and  base    ball 


Geo.  F.  Higgins  &  Co.'s  sporting  goods 
house,  1508  Arapahoe  street,  has  been  estab- 
lished since  1878.  The  partners  in  the  house, 
Geo.  F.  Higgins  and  Frank  H.  AVright,  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade  they  are  in, 
and  of  the  requirements  of  the  country  they  sell 
in.  They  take  an  active  interest  in  sporting 
affairs;  have  been  successfulin  business;  are 
property  owners ;  and  are  identified  by  their 
concerns,  as  well  as  by  feelings  of  attachment 
with  the  true  interests  of  the  communitv. 


goods,  lawn  tennis  and  cricket  supplies, 
gymnasium  suits  and  apparatus,  cutlery,  play- 
ing cards,  and  games  of  every  description ;  and 
carry  a  large  variety  of  toys,  wagons,  veloci- 
pedes, etc.,  for  holiday  trade. 

The  Fidelity  Storage  AVaeehouse,  1848  and 
1850  Blake  street,  was  established  six  years  ago 
by  J.  Gratz  Brown.  K.  A.  Kramar  bought  him 
out  January  1st,  1887,  and  still  conducts  the 
business.  This  is  the  largest  storage  warehouse 
in  Denver ;  it  is  50x125  feet,  and  is  divided  into 
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separate  apartments,  ten  feet  square,  for  which 
monthly  rates  are  made.  These  apartments  can 
be  locked  and  the  key  kept  by  owners,  and, 
while  goods  are  thus  stored,  they  have  exclusive 
control  of  them.  The  warehouse  is  fireproof, 
and  watchmen  are  retained  night  and  day.  It 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  storage  of  stoves, 
furniture,  trunks  and  household  articles,  as  well 
as  general  merchandise.  Mr.  Kramar  is  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  but  has  lived  here  for  some 


leaving  his  place.  He  has  quite  a  country 
trade,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver, 
and  fills  many  mail  orders  for  all  parts  of  Col- 
orado. 

The  Central  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Bufialo,  New  York,  which  is  engaged  there  as 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  fine  funeral  fur- 
nishings on  a  very  large  scale,  in  fact  is  one  of 
the  very  largest  concerns  of  the  kind  in  this 
country,  established  a  branch   house  here  in 
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time.  He  has  added  much  to  the  business  he 
acquired  by  the  purchase.  He  also  makes 
advances  on  goods  left  in  his  charge. 

P.  Casey,  dealer  in  furniture,  carpets  and 
house  furnishings,  at  1-144  to  1450  Larimer 
street,  carries  a  $35,000  stock  and  does  8125,000 
of  business  a  year.  Pie  has  followed  this  line 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  has  acquired  a  pretty 
fair  fortune  in  it.  He  handles  nearly  everything 
necessary  to  furnish  a  house ;  indeed  the  articles 
for  that  purpose  can  all  be  obtained  without 


July,  1888,  at  Fifteenth  and  "Wewatta  streets, 
with  IMessrs.  ISIaynard  &  Arm.strong  as  man- 
agers. A  large  line  of  goods,  from  the  cheapest 
to  the  most  expensive,  was  put  in  and  business 
has  been  since  done  throughout  all  of  Denver's 
trade  territory.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Maynard  has 
been  visiting  the  trade  throughout  Colorado  and 
the  States  adjacent,  with  excellent  results 
already,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  remains  here  to 
attend  to  such  business  as  naturally  arises. 
The  house  they  represent  is  said  to  manufac- 
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ture  the  finest  goods  of  any  in  its  line  in  tliis 
country,  and  details  concerning  it  verify  this 
opinion.  Its  factory  covers  several  acres  of 
ground  on  Bufialo  Harbor,  and  millions  of  feet 
of  lumber  (at  least  a  two  years'  supply)  are 
stored  in  its  yards.  So  much  stock  has  not 
been  laid  in,  however,  merely  to  guard  against 
the  market;  it  is  to  have  an  "air-dried"  stock 
before  kiln-drying,  and  thus  insure  a  casket 
shell  that  will  unalterably  preserve  its  shape. 

The  finest  of  cloths,  satins,  plushes  and  vel- 
vets are  imported  by  this  company  for  casket 
coverings,  and,  although  the  duty  is  80  to  100 
per  cent  on  these  goods  they  are  still  cheaper 
than  the  domestic  article.  They  have  intro- 
duced many  new  devices  in  the  equipment  of 
their  factory,  and  have  thus  both  cheapened 
and  improved  their  productions.  They  have 
recently  secured  control  of  a  carved  cloth-cov- 
ered casket,  which  is  a  novelty,  in  that  it  gives 
scope  for  decorative  ideas,  hitherto  impossible 
of  realization.  Designs  for  these  are  to  be  made 
a  special  study  by  experts  of  the  home  concern. 
The  managers  here  are  desirous  to  establish 
acquaintance,  at  least,  with  all  the  trade  of 
Denver's  territory,  and  will  extend  the  usual 
courtesies  to  visitors. 

Ch.ykles  M.  Miller,  embalmer,  undertaker, 
funeral  director  and  dealer  in  funeral  supplies, 
has  been  Coroner  of  Denver  and  is  one  of  the 
city's  successful  business  men.  He  started  in 
this  vocation  for  himself  here  in  1880,  and  has 
built  up  what  would  be  considered  an  excellent 
trade  anywhere  in  the  land.  His  place  is  fitted 
up  so  as  to  separate  the  funeral  appointments 
of  his  stock  from  his  oflice  and  reception  rooms, 
and  he  has  a  large  apartment  for  funeral  services 
when  burial  is  to  be  made  direct  from  his 
establishment. 

He  carries  the  largest  and  finest  stock  of  un- 
dertaker's materials,  caskets,  coffins,  drapery, 
etc.,  to  be  found  here,  and  is  the  largest  dealer 
here  in  them.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  the 
embalming  and  shipping  of  the  dead,  for  which 
purpose  he  has  prepared  a  special  fiuid  used 
only  by  himself,  and  has  many  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  skill  from  bereaved  relatives  and 
others,  living  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
as  far  away  as  South  America,  who  have  in- 
trusted affairs  of  that  character  to  him.  His 
place  is  1741  and  1743  Lawrence  street. 

The  St.  J.\mes  Livery  and  Boarding  Stable, 
1.524  to  1530  Champa  street,  between  Fifteenth 


and  Sixteenth,  is  owned  and  conducted  by 
Henry  W.  Erie.  It  is  patronized  largely  by 
professional  and  wealthy  people,  has  many 
finely  bred  and  speedy  animals  for  its  livery 
department,  and  carriages  and  pleasure  rigs  of 
both  Eastern  and  Denver  make.  There  are 
accommodations  for  ninety  head  of  horses  in 
the  barn,  thirty-five  single  buggies,  and  ten 
hacks  in  service,  besides  surreys,  phaetons,  and 
other  fashionable  vehicles. 

TuE  Troy-Globe  Laundry  Comp.\nv  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  consolidation  of  the  Globe  and 
Troy  laundries  making  the  largest  concern  of 
the  kind  here.  This  laundry  is  at  1836  to  1842 
Arapahoe  street.  It  furnishes  employment  to 
about  sixty  hands,  maintains  seven  wagons  for 
collecting  and  delivering,  and  washes  about 
25,000  pieces  a  day  for  its  patrons.  It  has  the 
business  of  many  restaurants  and  hotels,  and 
other  large  institutions,  and  has  the  best  facili- 
ties here  for  laundry  work. 

The  company  has  $35,000  capital,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  A.  Herres,  president;  F. 
Burcher,  vice-president:  O.  Herres,  treasurer 
and  A.  H.  Brown,  secretary.  It  has  agencies  in 
the  country  also,  particularly  in  the  district 
adjacent  to  Denver. 

K.  G.  Dux  &  Co.'s  Mercantile  Agency,  the 
purpose,  system,  and  utility  of  which,  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  here  to  describe,  has  had  one 
of  its  131  branches  established  at  Denver,  since 
1874.  This  office  is  located  at  Sixteenth  and 
Larimer  streets,  in  the  McClintock  Block,  and 
has,  for  its  patrons  and  subscribers,  nearly  all 
the  wholesale  merchants,  bankers,  and  leading 
manufacturers  of  Denver  and  of  the  State, 
Wyoming  Territory,  and  five  of  the  counties  of 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Allen,  the  company's  manager 
here,  has  been  in  charge  of  this  office  for  the 
last  six  years;  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  for  thirteen  years,  and  has 
acquired  the  requisite  knowledge,  experience, 
and  tact,  to  be  of  service  to  the  company  and  . 
its  subscribers.  A  subordinate  office  at  Pueblo, 
is  under  his  direction. 

Collections  are  a  specialty  of  this  agency.  Its 
reference  books  cover  the  L'nited  States  entire, 
and  Canada,  and  are  a  valuable  compendium 
for  the  progressive  business  man.  The  distinc- 
tive features  of  these  books,  are  the  State  maps 
and  trade  classifications,  for  sending  out 
circulars,  price  lists,  etc. 
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Their  Character  and  Production. 


ICARLY,  if  not  quite  all 
the  country  described 
in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, as  sales  territory 
for  the  tradesmen  of 
Denver,  is  market  also 
for  the  manufacturers 
of  the  city.  Denver 
implements  and  ma- 
chinery, and  devices,  expedite  development  of 
all  that  broad  and  fruitful  field ;  Denver  wagons 
— bearing  Denver  merchandise  in  Denver  made 
boxes  and  Denver  bags — and  Denver  carriages, 
are  the  vehicles  of  traffic  and  luxury  wherever, 
throughout  it,  there  is  diligence  and  wealth; 
and  the  saddles  and  harness  that  are  most  ser- 
viceable to  the  rancher  and  teamster,  are  those 
of  Denver. 

Minted  and  stamped  with  the  National 
emblems,  Denver  bullion  passes  current  for  all 
of  these ;  and  for  Denver  shoes,  and  knit  goods, 
and  clothing,  for  apparel,  of  every  cut  and  tex- 
ture, whether  garments  of  fashion  or  humbler 
raiment;  for  bewitching  gowns,  and  costly 
plumes,  and  baubles  of  gold  that  bedeck  the 
fair,  and  for  Denver  cigars  that  solace  the  brave, 
and  for  furs,  and  umbrellas,  and  awnings,  of 
Denver  production,  to  protect  them  both  from 
wind  and  weather. 

Denver  furniture  and  mattresses,  Denver  pho- 
tographs and  silverwai-e,  are  the  appointments 
of  innumerable  habitations ;  and  Denver  sash 
and  blinds,  and  lime  and  tiles,  and  paints  and 
cornice,  and  roofing  and  jilumbers'  work,  the 
materials  for  their  construction.  Denver  stoves 
and  Denver  ranges  warm  the  outer,  and  Denver 
beverages  cheer  the  inner  man  in  all  that 
stretch  of  country.  Denver  flour,  produced  from 
Colorado  wheat,  Denver  meats,  and  provisions, 
and  canned  goods;  Denver  spices  and  baking 
powders ;  Denver  pickles  and  creature  comforts 
of  every  description,  garnish  the  shelves  of  gen- 
erous larders ;  Denver  tinware,  and  brooms,  and 
soap,  lighten  the  labor  of  thrifty  housewives. 
Life  is  sweetened  for  youth  by  Denver  confec- 
tions and  candies,  and  settled  age  has  food  for 


thought,  in  the  Denver  papers.  And  finally, 
the  enterprise  of  Denver  provides  for  the  ills 
of  the  flesh,  a  store  of  specifics,  daily  com- 
pounded; and  if  these  have  failed,  and  the 
spirit  flies  from  its  cell  of  clay,  a  Denver  head- 
stone. 

Not  Many  Cities  can  be  instanced  that  are 
advancing  faster  than  Denver  in  the  productive 
industries.  There  were  214  manufacturing 
establishments,  having  §24,0-15,000  of  produc- 
tion reported  at  the  close  of  1886 ;  305  concerns, 
employing  5,621  persons,  paying  $3,499,499  of 
wages,  aHd  having  §27,514,056  of  output  at  the 
close  of  1887,  and  398  establishments,  8,409  per- 
sons employed  and  §.30,333,360  of  production  (or 
sales  for  the  year)  at  the  close  of  1888.  The 
figures  begin  to  be  something  more  than  a 
merely  respectable  showing.  At  the  same  stage 
of  their  growth,  neither  Kansas  City  nor  St. 
Paul,  to  say  nothing  of  Omaha,  could  boast  of 
more. 

MoHE  Tn.4.N  Half  the  Whole  Pkoduct  is 
credited  to  the  three  smelters  of  the  ores,  and 
refiners  of  gold  and  silver.  The  value  of  their 
output  in  1888  was  §16,448,840.  They  employed 
816  persons,  and  paid  them  for  their  years  wages 
§816,420;  so  that  a  tenth,  nearly,  of  the  whole 
number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures 
here  were  dependent  on  them  for  a  livelihood, 
and  of  the  total  wages  paid,  they  contributed 
over  a  seventh.  From  the  list  of  almost  a  hun- 
dred manufacturing  employments  enumerated 
in  the  compilation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, it  is  apparent  that  quite  a  variety  of  lines 
are  already  pursued  here. 

Afteu  the  Smelters,  the  following  are  strik- 
ing examples  of  considerable  product:  Flour 
mills,  §1,706,973  ;  breweries,  §1,197,310  ;  marble 
and  stone  works,  §1,055,000;  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  $976,855;  manufacturers  of  build- 
ing material,  §718,000 ;  brick  makers,  §667,-550 ; 
cracker  and  bread  bakeries,  §624,670 ;  plumbers 
and  gas-fitters,  §524,380 ;  manufacturers  of  cloth- 
ing and  tailors,  §504,000;  painters  and  paper 
hangers,  §497,100;  cigar  manufacturers,  §392,618; 
tin,  sheet  iron  and  copper  works,  §307,980;  con- 
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fectionery,  §306,000;  carriage  and  wagon  mak- 
ers, $311,720;  cloak  and  dress  manufacturers, 
$265,350 ;  soap  manufacturers,  1262,586 ;  jewel- 
ers and  printers,  the  same  amount,  §212,600. 

Scarcely  inferior  to  these  in  this  matter  of 
productare  boiler-makers,  §113,700  ;  box-makers, 
$135,200;  beer-bottlers,  .?1 10,000;  canned  goods 
manufacturers,  $130,000 ;  manufacturers  of  pick- 
les, vinegar,  etc.,  $165,000 ;  manufacturers  of 
flre-clay  wares,  $130,000 ;  manufacturers  of  fur- 
niture, $184,000  ;  laundries,  $105,000 ;  lithograph- 
ers and  electrotypers,  engravers,  etc.,  $123,000  ; 
manufacturing  stationers  and  binders,  $159,000  ; 
photographers,  $123,334 ;  plumbers'  supply  man- 
ufacturers, $128,961 ;  tent  and  awning  makers 
and  bag  manufacturers,  $138,195.  The  minor 
establishments,  many  of  which  are  those  inci- 
dental to  the  chief  city  of  a  mining  State,  are 
numerous,  but  not  of  such  peculiar  feature  as  to 
demand  special  consideration. 

The  Denver  of  the  Future,  it  is  agreed, 
rising,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  a  station  among 
the  great  capitals  of  commerce,  is  to  support  her 
dignity  with  the  manufactures  that  give  perma- 
nence and  stability  to  trade.  The  raw  matei'ials 
available  for  manufactures  in  Colorado  are  so 
many  and  so  abundant  that  it  is  ditlicult  to  pre- 
figure the  especial  features  of  this  foreshadowed 
expansion.  It  is  likely,  however,  to  have  that 
variety  already  characteristic  of  the  productive 
industries  of  the  city,  simply  because  of  the  vast 
and  all-con,suming  region  of  which  Denver  is 
the  Hub ;  and  so  long  as  the  mines  of  the  State 
continue  to  yield  a  yearly  augmented  produc- 
tion, as  they  have  in  the  past,  the  smelting  of 
their  ores  will  continue  to  be  a  fixed  type  among 
the  local  manufacturing  enterprises. 

And  along  with  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
lead,  copper  and  zinc  a.ssociated  with  them  in 
their  first  estate,  there  is  iron  and  coal  and  oil 
enough  in  the  bowels  of  Colorado  to  make  a 
new  Pennsylvania  of  her,  and  as  many  opulent 
and  populous  cities  as  are  in  that  prodigious 
State;  in  which  galaxy  Denver,  already  well 
toward  the  zenith,  is  bound  to  be  the  most  re- 
splendent star.  Analysis  discloses  that  the 
limestone  and  silicas  and  fire-clays  of  Colorado 
are  very  near  the  standard  of  purity  ;  and  then 
there  are  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  staples 
of  hides,  and  wool,  and  wheat,  and  everywhere 
beneath  the  city  of  Denver,  a  bountiful  supply 
©f  the  finest  artesian  water. 

The  materials  for  manufacture  of  stoves,  and 
grates,  and  mantels,  and  tool-making,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  minor  products  of  iron  and 
steel,  are  already  provided  by  immense  furnaces 


and  mills  at  Pueblo  and  at  Trinidad.  Hides 
and  pelts  enough  to  run  a  dozen  tanneries,  and 
wool  for  as  many  scouring  concerns,  are  utilized 
now  only  for  barter.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
nmltiply  examples.  The  proposition  is  --self 
evident,  that  the  opportunity  for  manufacturers 
is  practically  unlimited  in  a  city  which  is  looked 
to  for  supplies  by  the  most  rapidly  settling 
division  of  the  entire  Union. 

Sites  are  easy  to  obtain,  either  upon  lease  or 
by  purchase.  The  prices  quoted  in  the  chapter 
of  this  work  on  real  estate,  upon  the  authority 
of  a  leading  agent  of  the  city,  are  $2,000  an  acre 
for  places  adjacent  to  the  city,  with  trackage 
facilities;  $300  an  acre  in  the  suburbs.  Where 
that  is  desirable,  property  owners  can  readily 
be  induced  to  build  for  responsible  parties. 
Taxes  and  licenses  are  moderate.  Labor  is 
higher-priced  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  this  drawback  is  oflset  by  many 
favoring  circumstances.  To  an  extent,  particu- 
larly when  the  raw  material  can  be  procured 
here,  the  freights  from  the  East  are  a  protective 
tariff,  operating  in  favor  of  the  Denver  manu- 
facturer. 

The  community  appreciates  and  encourages 
enterprise.  It  welcomes  the  man  who  brings 
his  capital  of  experience,  ingenuity  or  resources 
to  further  its  metropolitanization.  It  cherishes 
no  clannish  spirit ;  it  rears  no  Chinese  walls  of 
exclusion  and  envy ;  it  aims  to  be  no  pent-up 
Utica,  restricted  in  its  powers;  but  what  Chi- 
cago is  in  progressiveness,  what  Pittsburg  is  in 
production,  what  San  Francisco  is  in  liberality 
and  privilege,  what  Boston  is  in  culture  and 
solid  wealth — in  short,  what  these  cities  would 
be  if  they  had  all  these  attributes  at  once. 

Besides  the  Sampling  Works  described  in 
this  division  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
book,  there  are  a  number  of  others,  and  in 
addition  to  the  Globe  Smelter,  a  sketch  of  which 
follows,  two  more,  the  Boston  and  Colorado  and 
the  Omaha  and  Grant  Works.  Ex-Senator  N. 
P.  Hill  of  this  city,  and,  as  the  name  indicates, 
Boston  capitalists,  are  principals  in  the  first 
part  of  these.  Ex-Governor  J.  B.  Grant,  is 
associated  with  Omaha  gentlemen,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  other. 

The  Union  Public  Ore  Sampling  Company, 
incorporated  February  last  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $45,000,  has  mills  of  fifty  tons  capacity  a  day, 
at  Burnham  (a  suburb  of  Denver),  and  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  consignments  from  all  the  mining 
regions  of  the  country.  Its  offices  are  at  1310 
Eighteenth  street.  Its  officers  are  J.  M.  Mar- 
shall, general  manager;  W.  C.  Wynkoop,  vice- 
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president ;  AV.  R.  Marshall,  secretary ;  S.  S. 
Davidson,  superintendent.  Mr.  Marshall  is 
largely  interested  in  mining  in  Colorado  and 
elsewhere,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  mining, 
milling  and  foundry  business  in  this  section  for 
twenty-nine  years. 

This  company  does  a  general  business  in  ore 
sampling  for  the  public  market  or  contracts  for 
delivery  to  specified  smelters.  Its  charges  are 
fixed  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  consign- 
ment and  the  character  of  the  ore.    Its  mills 


else.  The  Denver  ore  market  is  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  but  shippers  should  remember 
that  large  lots  invariably  bring  better  prices 
than  small  ones.  Rates  for  sampling  carload 
lots  are  %l.bQ  per  ton.  Shipments  made  this 
company  should  be  addressed  Burnham,  Col- 
orado, letters,  telegrams  and  express,  their  city 
office. 

The  following  establishments  are  bidders  for 
ore  in  this  market :  The  Boston  and  Colorado 
Smelting  Company,    of    Argo   (Denver) ;     the 
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are  always  open  for  the  inspection  of  customers. 
Ore  consigned  to  it  is  sampled  immediately  on 
arrival.  Samples  are  sent  to  buyers  so  that 
bids  can  be  received  three  days  in  the  week. 
Sales  are  made  to  the  highest  bidders,  and 
statements  are  then  sent  to  owners  of  the  ore, 
together  with  the  company's  check  for  the  net 
proceeds.  Assay  values  and  a  report  of  all 
the  bids  received  are  transmitted  with  this 
remittance. 

Producers  are  assured  higher  prices  for  their 
mineral  here  than  they   can  obtain  anywhere 


Colorado  Smelting  Company,  Pueblo ;  the  Colo- 
rado Gold  and  Silver  Extraction  Company  of 
this  city ;  the  Globe  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  and  the  firm  of  Hardinge  &  Officer, 
also  of  Denver;  the  Kansas  City  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company,  of  Argentine,  Kansas  ;  the 
Omaha  and  Grant  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, of  Denver ;  the  Philadelphia  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company,  of  Pueblo  ;  the  Pueblo 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  of  the  same 
place,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Company,  of 
Natrona,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Colorado  Gold  and  Silver  Extraction 
Co.  is  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  rights  and  macliinery  for  the  treatment  of 
refractory  ores  by  chlorination,by  means  of  tlie 
patented  process  Icnown  as  tlie  Newbery-Vautin, 
tir.st  perfected  in  Australia,  and  in  use  with 
marked  success  in  that  countr\',  and  in  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa  and  Austro-Hungary. 
The  patents  included  in  this  process  are  the 
result  of  years  of  careful  research  and  experi- 
ment by  the  inventors,  Mr.  J.  Cosmo  Newbery, 
B.  Sc,  C.  M.  G.,  government  chemist  of  the 
mines,  Department  of  Victoria,  examiner  of 
metallurgy,  INIelbourne  University,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Technological  Museum,  Melbourne ; 
anc  1  his  partner,  Mr.  Claude  T.  J.  Yautin,  director 
and  manager  of  the  Xewbery-Yautin  (Patents) 
Gold  Extraction  Company,  Limited,  of  42  Old 
Broad  street,  London,  and  they  insure  effectual 
and  economical  treatment,  frequently,  where 
every  other  known  process  has  failed,  of  the 
most  refractory  and  base  gold  ores. 

The  patents  for  this  process  are  owned  in 
London  by  the  Xewbery-Vautin  (Patents)  Gold 
Extraction  Co.,  and  the  Colorado  Company  has 
obtained  the  right  of  use  and  disposal  of  them 
for  Colorado.  The  latter  company  is  also  agent 
for  the  parent  company  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  Works  have  been  established 
over  twelve  months  in  Denver,  Col.,  which  are 
capable  of  working  twenty-five  to  fifty  tons  a 
day.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  company  to 
maintain  and  work  their  plant  here,  as  an 
experimental  plant  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  a  specialty  of  gold-bearing 
ores  not  desirable  for  smelting. 

The  extraction  of  gold  values  varies  in  differ- 
ent ores  from  90  to  100  per  cent  of  the  assay 
values.  The  process  promises  to  be  of  great 
value  to  miners,  especially  to  the  owners  of  large 
bodies  of  low  grade  ore. 

It  is  now  demonstrated  that  by  this  method 
low  grade  refi'actory  gold  ores  can  be  worked  at  a 
profit  on  the  spot  when  such  ore  would  not  bear 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  any  center  for  prof- 
itable treatment.  The  works  are  situated  at 
Valverde,  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Denver, 
on  the  South  Park  Railroad,  and  furnish  employ- 
ment to  twenty  hands.  They  have  sufficient 
capacity  to  permit  tests  to  be  made  on  the  large 
scale  of  fifty  tons  and  upwards,  and  every 
facility  is  given  to  mine  owners  and  other 
interested  parties  to  watch  the  whole  method  of 
•  procedure.  The  cost  of  treatment  varies  with 
different  kinds  of  ores,  but  ranges  from  $2.75  to 
§5.50  per  ton. 


Several  plants  are  in  course  of  construction, 
one  in  Dakota  and  others  in  Colorado.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  here  with  the  well- 
known  firm  of  ]\Iessrs.  Sterns,  Roger  &  Co.,  of 
Denver  and  Pueblo,  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
necessary  machinery.  Rights  will  be  sold  for 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  either  for  specified 
properties  or  for  described  areas.  Full  infor- 
mation will  be  furnished  from  the  company's 
office  in  Denver,  22  and  23  Londoner  block, 
Arapahoe  street,  upon  any  point  concerning  its 
operations. 

Mr.  W.  A'Court  G.  Birkin  is  managing  dii-ec- 
tor,  resident  at  Denver,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Gresswell, 
secretary  in  Colorado,  and  T.  K.  Rose.  F.  G.  S. 
and  A.  R.  S.  M.,  is  the  company's  chemist.  This 
company  is  capitalized  under  its  State  charter 
for  1500,000. 

The  Globe  Smelter,  considered  generally 
the  best  here  for  the  treatment  of  ores  contain- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  lead,  is  the  latest  of 
those  built  here,  and  is  an  example  of  the 
enterprises  founded  upon  the  precious  mineral 
wealth  of  the  State.  It  was  built  in  1S86,  and 
began  operations  in  September  of  that  year. 
It  has  ten  stacks,  giving  it  over  500  tons  capacity 
a  day  ;  and  last  year  (1888),  produced,  by  work- 
ing 85,038  tons  of  ore,  silver  valued  at  $3,037,646; 
gold,  ?279,366;  lead,  §1,051,792;  and  copper, 
$35,835 ;  or  $4,404,641  of  total  values.  This  is  a 
fair  estimate  of  its  actual  output  during  the  year 
— from  January  to  January.  It  shows  a  most 
satisfactory  return  to  those  who  invested  in  the 
enterprise.  The.se  gentlemen  are :  Dennis 
Sheedy,  president  and  general  manager; 
A.  Chanute,  vice-president ;  J.  M.  "Walker, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Herman  Kountze, 
Chas.  B.  Kountze,  Wm.  Berger,  and  Thomas 
"VVoodelton,  directors. 

Mr.  Sheedy  is  known  by  the  business  interests 
he  has — and  by  those  he  had  in  times  past — in 
all  the  country  between  here  and  the  Pacific. 
He  first  came  here  in  1863.  He  was  a  miner 
and  merchandiser  of  Montana  for  six  years, 
with  trade  in  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Nevada ;  was, 
for  a  time,  in  business  in  California,  and  was  in 
the  cattle  business  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  that 
he  had  establishments  in  Texas,  Kansas,  Indian 
Territory,  Nevada,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming. 
In  1885,  he  sold  out  all  his  interests,  and  came 
here  to  retire ;  but,  having  connection  with  the 
Colorado  National  Bank,  he  was  soon  after 
elected  a  director,  and  then  its  vice-president — 
an  office  he  still  holds.  When  the  Globe 
Smelter  Co.  was  organized,  he  took  stock  ;  and 
presently,  upon  Mr.  Holden's  withdrawal,  was 
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pressed  again  into  harness,  as  the  Smelter  Co.'s 
inanajier — and  he  is  once  more  immersed  in 
momentous  affairs,  for  which,  it  would  seem, 
he  is  better  fitted  than  for  inactivity.  At  all 
events,  he  is  a  man  well  armed,  so  to  speak,  for 
affairs  of  breadth  like  this.  He  is  ably  seconded 
in  the  management  by  IMr.  Chanute.  who  active- 
ly participates  in  the  direction  of  tl^e  works. 


The  Kountze  Bros.,  of  this  directory,  are  the 
well-known  bankers  of  New  York,  Omaha,  and 
Denver,  and  Mr.  Woodelton  is  connected  with 
them  in  most  of  their  affairs.  M.  W.  lies  is 
superintendent  of  these  works,  and  S.  James, 
Jr.,  metallurgist.  Facing  this  matter,  is  a  view 
of  the  company's  works,  which  are  located  a 
short  distance  north-west  of  the  city. 


STEAil  power  can  be  obtained  at  Denver  as 
cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the  country.  The 
coal  fields  of  the  State  extend  over  a  dis- 
tance of  220  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  east  to  west  through  160  miles  of  the  moun- 
tain division  of  the  State,  and  twenty  miles  of 
plain  besides.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a 
supply  sufficient  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come. 
Upon  this  point  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
those  desiring  fuller  information  to  the  follow- 
ing sketches  and  to  the  concluding  chai^ter  of 
this  work  descriptive  of  the  resources  of  the 
State.  The  steam  coals  of  Colorado  are  of  supe- 
rior quality ;  the  smelters  and  iron  works  use 
them  and  one  of  the  large  establishments  of  the 
city  recently  contracted  for  all  they  could  use 
at  82  a  ton.  The  movement  of  coal  by  rail 
from  fields  not  far  distant  from  the  city  fur- 
nishes employment  to  a  number  of  establish- 
ments, chief  among  which  are  these : 

The  Colorado  Fuel  Compaky,  which  has 
retail  offices  at  1221  Seventeenth  street,  and 
general  offices  at  1657  Larimer  street,  is  a  cor- 
poration with  interests  of  a  larger  and  more 
varied  character  than  any  of  the  kind  here. 
The  capitalization  of  the  several  enterprises 
included  under  this  name,  is  nearly  80,000,000, 
and  the  business  done  e.xceeds  in  volume  that 
of  any  other  concern  having  a  headquarters 
here.  The  product  of  six  coal  mines  is  disposed 
of  by  this  one  organization,  and  in  the  matter 
of  sales  of  anthracite,  it  has  practically  no  com- 
petitor. 

The  six  mines  operated  for  the  supply  of  this 
market  and  those  markets  fed  from  here,  are 
the  Mitchell  mine  in  Northern  Colorado,  the 
Trinidad  and  the  Sapris  mines  near  Trinidad, 
in  this  State,  the  Rouse  mine  in  Southern  Col- 
orado, the  Pinon  mine  in  Garfield  county,  and 


the  Blair  mines  near  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming. 
From  these  mines  no  two  coals  alike  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  selling  price  of  them  runs  from 
83  to  89.25  a  ton.  The  one  producing  anthracite 
has  an  output  of  300  tons  a  day,  and  is  the  only 
source  of  that  sort  of  coal  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  other  mines  yield  from  seventy- 
five  tons  a  day  upward — enough  to  give  the 
company  sales  far  in  excess  of  any  competing 
concern.  They .  sold  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  current  year  between  Omaha  and  Denver 
alone  20,000  tons  of  anthracite,  and  they  are 
supplying,  besides,  a  vast  retail  trade  in  this 
city,  (from  their  yards  at  Ninth  and  Williams 
street,)  many  of  the  railroads,  smelters,  and 
manufacturers  of  the  Rocky  ISIountain  regions. 
So  vast  a  business  requires  the  finest  executive 
personnel,  and  this  the  company  has  in  J.  C. 
Osgood,  president;  Dennis  Sullivan,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  S.  N.  Wood,  treasurer,  and  J.  A.  Kebler, 
general  manager.  INIr.  Osgood  is  a  New  Yorker, 
located  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the  country, 
but  a  frequent  visitor  here.  He  has  coal,  and 
other  mining  interests,  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 
Vice-president  Sullivan  is  the  president  of  the 
Denver  Water  Co.,  and  a  man  of  mark  in  the 
business  community,  INIr.  Wood  is  the  manager 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  this  city,  Mr. 
Kebler,  an  experienced  man  who  has  been 
with  the  company  ever  since  its  establishment, 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Take  it  for  all  in  all, 
this  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  enterprise 
and  vigor  of  the  leading  spirits  of  Denver. 

The  Caknon  Coal  Company,  which  has  offices 
here  at  rooms  21  and  22  Es.sex  Building,  1617 
Lawrence  street,  has  mines  at  Boulder,  twenty 
miles  from  this  city,  on  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Burlington  &  Missouri  Railways.  These  mines 
have  coal  enough  in  them  for  1,500  tons  a  day 
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production ;  and  about  300  tons  a  day  is  being 
taken  out  —  lignite,  sold  to  the  retail  trade  here. 
Fsualh'  about  300  men  are  employed  in  them. 
The  facilities  for  mining  and  for  distribution  of 
the  product  are  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
character. 

The  company  was  organized  and  its  business 
established  in  1887.  It  has  §200,000  capital 
stock,  and  does  a  wholesale  business  exclusively. 
Jas.  Cannon,  Jr.,  is  president ;  C.  R.  Jones,  vice- 
president;  H.  J.  Wyman,  secretary;  A.  J.  Nie- 
meyer,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Cannon  is  a  Jfew  Yorker  by  birth,  but 
has  lived  in  Colorado  for  the  past  seven  years. 
He  has  followed  this  business  in  Xew  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  all  his  life.  He 
is  treasiu-er  also  of  the  Calidonia  Coal  Mining 
Company,  which  has  mines  also  in  Boulder,  re- 
cently opened,  and  disclosing  excellent  pros- 
pects that  will  certainly  be  realized  as  soon  as 
railroad  facilities  for  them  are  prepared.  The 
coal  here  is  lignite  also.  Vice-President  Jones 
is  a  banker  of  Juniata  and  lives  there.  Secre- 
tary Wyman  was  formerly  in  the  cattle  and  coal 
trade  at  Hastings,  Neb.,  but  for  the  past  year 
has  resided  here.  Mr.  Niemeyer  is  president  of 
the  A.  J.  Niemeyer  Lumber  Company,  of  Waldo, 
Neb. 

The  Southern  Coloe.ido  Coal  Company, 
which  has  its  offices  in  Denver,  at  rooms  16  and 
17,  Pioneer  Building,  No.  1509  Larimer  street,  is 
the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  coal  land  at  Pictou, 
Huerfano  county,  Colorado,  comprising  alto- 
gether some  2,500  acres. 

This  company  was  organized  in  May,  1888, 
and  the  business  of  opening  up  the  mines  com- 
menced in  June  of  that  year;  but  the  railroad 
to  the  mines  not  being  completed  until  that 
time,  shipments  did  not  begin  until  the  follow- 
ing December.  The  company  has  now  in  opera- 
tion on  its  property,  two  mines  producing 
what  are  known  as  the  ^laitland  and  Leno.x 
coals.  From  the  very  first  introduction  of  these 
they  have  had  a  good  trade,  and  in  many 
instances  supplanted  the  famous  Canon  City 
coal,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  leading  com- 
mercial coal  of  the  State.  The  mines  are  both 
slopes,  running  back  into  the  hillside  on  a  grade 
of  about  ten  feet  to  the  hundred.  The  Lenox 
mine  vein  is  about  seven  feet  thick,  with  a  small 
parting  of  slate  about  two  feet  from  the  roof. 
The  ]\Iaitland  mine  vein  is  between  five  and  six 
inches  and  six  feet  of  clean  coal. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  these  coals  is  as 
follows:  Lenox — fixed  carbon,  55.20 ;  volatile 
matter, 36.40 ;  moisture,  3.40;  sulphur,  .48;    ash. 


5.00.  Maitland  —  fixed  carbon,  53.00;  volatile 
matter,  37.80 ;  moisture,  3.20 ;  sulphur,  .50 ;  ash, 
6.00. 

The'  low  percentage  of  moisture  shown  by 
these  analyses,  indicates  its  great  value  as  a 
commercial  cual,  as  it  will  not  slack  or  deteriorate 
upon  exjiosure  to  the  weather.  It  burns  freely 
with  a  strong  heat  and  does  not  clinker. 

At  the  present  time  (summer)  about  two  hun- 
dred hands  are  employed  in  the  operation  of 
these  mines,  which  number  will  be  doubled  in 
the  fall  as  soon  as  the  heavy  demand  for  winter 
trade  sets  in.  The  coal  is  used  exclusively  on 
the  engines  of  the  Colorado,  Kansas  &  Nebraska 
Eailwaj',  on  its  AVestern  division,  and  it  is  the 
favorite  coal  on  the  line  of  that  railway  in 
Colorado,  Kansas'  and  Nebraska.  It  is  also 
extensively  used  for  steam  purposes  by  the 
smelting  companies  of  Denver  and  Pueblo. 

The  Macklin  Fuel  Company  of  Colorado 
Springs  are  the  agents  for  this  coal  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Manitou  and  Colorado  City,  and  along 
the  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  The 
Pueblo  Fuel  Company  are  the  agents  at  Pueblo. 
The  Denver  &  Texas  Fuel  Company  of  Denver 
have  the  exclusive  agency  for  Denver  and  Ara- 
pahoe county,  and  for  all  points  along  the  line 
of  the  LTnion  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  machinery  at  the  mines  consists  of  three 
pair  of  boilers  and  double  hoisting  engine,  made 
by  James  W.  Jackson,  of  Denver,  three  large 
Cameron  pumps,  and,  to  insure  plenty  of  fresh 
air  for  the  workmen  a  twenty-foot  CTuybal  ven- 
tilating fan  with  fifty-horse  power  engine,  made 
by  the  Vulcan  Iron  AVorks  of  Wilksbarre,  Pa. 
This  fan  has  a  capacity  of  140,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute,  which  is  a  larger  amount  than 
that  circulated  through  any  other  mine  in  the 
State.  The  blacksmith's  and  carpenter  shops, 
stables,  oil  houses,  store  house  and  mine  build- 
ings are  first  class  in  construction,  and  equipped 
with  everything  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
economical  operating  of  the  mines. 

The  miners  receive  70  cents  per  ton  in  the 
Lenox  mine  and  80  cents  per  ton  in  the  Mait- 
land for  mining  clean  lump  coal,  and  can  readily 
make  §3.00  per  day.  There  are  at  present,  some 
twenty  comfortable  cottages  at  the  mine,  all 
built  with  every  regard  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  workmen,  and  twenty  more  are 
in  process  of  construction. 

Charles  B.  Patterson,  a  substantial  citizen  of 
Denver,  the  owner  of  valuable  real  estate  and 
other  property,  is  president  of  the  company.  J. 
K.  Robinson,  formerly  assistant  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
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pany,  is  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
and  W.  Kopfer,  secretary  and  cashier.  The 
Eock  Island  Railroad  is  a  large  stockholder  of 
the  company,  as  also  Maitland,  Phelps  &  Co., 
of  New  York. 

The  Garfield  Coal  Mines,  wliich  are  owned 
by  Mr.  James  Pallott,  of  this  city,  are  situated 
one  mile  from  the  town  of  Erie,  Colorado.  They 
have  been  worked  for  about  eight  years,  and 
their  production  of  500  tons  and  upwards  a  week 
has  been  selling  here  readily.  It  is  considered 
excellent  for  general  purposes,  and  particularly 
good  for  household  use. 

Mr.  Pallott  formerly  had  a  partner  in  this 
venture,  but  since  January  1st,  1S89,  has  been 
conducting  it  himself.  His  yards  at  Nineteenth 
and  Hartford  streets,  and  up-town  office,  1028 
Seventeenth  street,  are  both  maintained  for 
delivery  purposes  throughout  the  city.  He 
runs  eight  wagons,  and  his  business  is  rapidly 
increasing.  He  is  of  English  birth,  but  has  lived 
a  long  time  here,  and  is  as  well  known  as  any- 
body in  his  line  in  Denver.  He  is  a  shipper  of 
Garfield  coal  also  to  many  interior  points,  and 
looks  for  business  everywhere  in  the  trade  terri- 
tory of  the  city. 

T.  Berry  &  Co.,  Nineteenth  and  Wazee 
streets,  are  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  coal, 
handling  about  1,000  tons  a  month  for  their 
Denver  trade.  They  get  it  chiefly  at  Louisville, 
in  this  State,  from  the  Calidonia  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  which  they  represent  as  managers,  and  in 
■which  they  also  own  a  third  interest.  The  mine 
is  100  feet  deep,  the  coal  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  a  hundred  tons  a  day  is  easily  produced. 
The  mine  is  reached  by  a  siding  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  3,200  feet  long,  and,  as  the  cars 
are  loaded  direct  from  the  shaft,  the  company 
and  its  agents  are  in  position  to  supply  large 
orders  promptly. 

The  business  of  the  Calidonia  furnishes  the 
Messrs.  Berry,  at  present,  with  most  of  their 
trade.  They  employ  a  considerable  number  of 
teams  to  deliver  it  here,  and  are  furnishing  a 
coal  that  gives  very  general  satisfaction. 

The  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
which  has  offices  at  1605  Larimer  street, 
McClintock  Block,  was  incorporated  in  1878  by 
General  William  J.  Palmer,  and  others,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000,000.  This  company  was 
<irganized    for    the    operation    of    coal    mines 


throughout  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  manufac- 
ture of  coke,  iron,  steel  rails,  merchant  iron, 
etc.  The  general  office  is  in  the  Mills  Building, 
New  York,  operating  offices  at  Pueblo,  and  sales 
agency  at  Denver.  They  have  mines  at  El 
Moro,  Gray  Creek,  Walsenburg,  Santa  Clara, 
Canon  City,  and  Crested  Butte,  at  which  they 
employ  3,000  men,  and  have  500  coke  ovens  at 
El  Moro  and  Crested  Butte,  employing  200  men. 
Their  output  from  these  and  other  property 
which  they  own,  is  several  thousand  tons  per 
day.  These  mines  produce  bituminous  coal, 
and  their  coke  is  well  known  in  this  market  as 
"  El  Moro  "  and  "  Crested  Butte."  They  are  the 
pioneer  producers  of  the  celebrated  Canon  coal, 
which  excels  for  domestic  purposes,  any  coal  in 
Colorado. 

They  also  own  and  operate  iron  and  steel 
works  at  Pueblo,  in  which  they  employ  from 
1,000  to  1,500  men,  according  to  the  state  of 
trade,  (besides  a  large  number  of  persons  in  this 
city  as  salesmen,  clerks,  etc.,)  and  are  the  largest 
corporation  of  this  character  west  of  Chicago. 
They  manufacture  steel  rails,  pig  iron,  bar  iron, 
mine  rails,  mill  supplies,  bars,  spikes,  bolts  and 
nuts,  nails  and  cast  iron  pipe,  which  they  sell 
all  over  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  in  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Texas,  and  other  States  adjacent 
to  this.  The  quality  of  their  steel  rails  is 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  works  in  the 
country. 

The  officers  of  the  company  and  principals  in 
the  management  are :  Edward  J.  Berwind, 
president ;  Henry  S.  Grove,  first  vice-president ; 
and  Thomas  E.  H.  Curtis,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Mr.  Berwind  has  large  investments  in 
coal  mining  districts  throughout  the  country-,  is 
perhaps  the  largest  bituminous  coal  operator  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  resident  of  New  York 
City.  The  present  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's business  is  R.  C.  Ford,  an  experienced 
man  who  has  recently  come  here  to  take  charge 
of  the  company's  afiairs.  His  office  is  in 
Pueblo.  Mr.  George  W.  Cook  is  the  general 
agent,  in  Denver. 

The  company  owns  also  over  60,000  acres  of 
land,  which  they  are  selling  as  city  and  town 
lots  and  sites,  or  as  farms  and  acreage  property, 
and  which  is  irrigated  by  what  is  probably  the 
largest  irrigating  ditch  in  Colorado  at  the  present 
time. 
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AIMONG   the    miscellaneous  mamifacturinf^ 
concerns    of   Denver,    the  following   are 
notable  for  the  progress  they  are  making, 
the  scope  they  take,  or  other  characteristics : 

The  Colorado  Iron  Works,  occupying  an 
entire  square  of  ground,  at  Thirty-third  and 
AVynkoop  streets,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
manufacturers  of  mining  and  milling  machinery, 
boilers,  car  and  other  heavy  castings  and  forg- 
ings,  in  the  West.  When  run  with  the  full 
complement  of  facilities  and  employes,  250 
hands  get  a  livelihood  at  these  works,  and  the 
pay-roll  rises  to  about  $15,000  a  month.  They 
have  an  equipment  which  enables  the  company 
to  contract  for,  and  construct,  the  most  important 
work  required,  and  have  every  convenience  for 
the  prompt  execution  of  orders  for  stamp 
mills,  furnaces,  hoisting  machinery,  electrical 
machinery,  and  architectural  iron  work.  Work 
is  done  in  them  for  railroads,  and  for  the  great 
mining  and  smelter  companies  of  all  this  region. 

They  were  established  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  have  been  developed  into  large 
proportions,  chiefly  by  the  enterprise  of  John 
AV.  Nesmith,  president  of  the  company,  a  man 
of  long  experience  in  the  direction  of  large 
affairs  of  this  sort.  He  had  been  master 
mechanic  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Denver,  South  Park  &  Pacific, 
when  he  was  induce<ito  take  the  management 
of  these  works.  He  has  been  actively  engaged, 
besides,  as  a  member  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  the  Colorado  legislature,  and  in 
the  promotion  of  such  public  projects  as  street 
railroads,  and  other  works  of  utility.  Associated 
with  him  in  the  management,  are  directors 
J.  H.  Morcom,  who  is,  also,  superintendent  of 
the  works,  and  S.  H.  Xesmith.  The  company's 
secretary  and  treasurer  is  Miss  Isabel  Nesmith. 

This  company  i.ssues  a  handsomely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  its  leading  productions,  which 
describes  these  manufactures  in  detail.  Its 
offices  are  at  1509  Larimer  street. 

W.  J.  Godfrey  &  Co.'s  Denver  Architectural 
Iron  Works,  corner  of  Wazee  and  Thirty-fifth 
streets,  are  equipped  with  a  twelve-ton  blower 
and  seven-ton  crane,  and  are  running  a  seven- 
ton  heat  a  day.  They  employ  about  forty  hands 
and  have  facilities  sufficient  for  any  sized  con- 
tract. Iron  house  fronts  and  liouse  work  are 
their  specialties,  but  they  do  considerable  gen- 
eral work  and  jobbing  castings  also. 

This  firm  is  at  present  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing all  the  cast  iron  work  of  the  new  Capitol 
building  now  in  course  of  construction ;  they 
have  also  turned  out  a  great  deal  of  work  in  their 


line. for  the  Denver  Tramway  Co.,  of  this  city, 
and  have  the  contract  for  the  iron  work  on  the 
new  Arapahoe  county  jail,  and  many  more  exten- 
sive jobs  in  the  city  and  State.  They  do  business 
anywhere  in  the  trade  territory  of  the  city,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  estimates  at  all  times. 
The  firm  has  been  but  a  year  established,  but 
all  three  of  the  principals  have  had  experience 
of  the  business  here,  besides  the  time  they  have 
spent  together.  Mr.  Godfrey  was  foreman  at 
the  Colorado  Iron  Works  of  this  city  for  nine 
years,  was  a  partner  in  them  for  about  a  year, 
and  has  followed  this  vocation  since  1855.  Mr. 
Thomas  Quinn,  another  of  the  principals,  was 
in  the  trade  at  Omaha  for  several  years,  and 
here  also  with  the  Colorado  Iron  works  for  six 
years,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Simpson,  the  other  mem- 
ber, was  foreman  pattern  maker  at  the  Colorado 
Iron  Works,  already  mentioned,  for  a  very  long 
time. 

The  Colorado  Lead  Works,  1542  Wazee 
street,  are  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  lead 
pipe,  sheet  lead,  pig  lead,  bar  lead,  lead  sash 
weights  and  solder.  They  occupy  a  two-story 
place  for  a  warehouse,  25  x  125  feet,  and  carry  a 
large  stock  of  lead  pipe ;  they  manufacture  in 
the  rear  of  this  place,  in  a  works  equipped  with 
a  hydraulic  press  of  1,000  pounds  capacity,  en- 
gines, boilers  and  pumps,  etc.,  and  are  turning 
out  about  five  tons  per  day  of  product  from  it. 

The  principals  in  the  house  are  T.  P.  Hughes 
and  C.  T.  Harkinson,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
reputation  as  a  public  man.  In  times  when  to 
be  straightforward  and  "square"  is  exceptional, 
he  has  earned,  as  a  legislator  of  the  Silver  State 
a  character  for  integrity  which  is  much  appreci- 
ated, not  only  by  his  constituents,  but  by  all  who 
have  liad  opportunity  to  witness  his  patriotic 
course.  They  have  been  together  as  partners 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  have  built  up  an  ex- 
cellent trade  throughout  the  city  and  country 
adjacent. 

The  Colorado  Stone  Company,  incorporated 
by  A.  H.  Garfield  and  others,  in  1881,  with 
8100,000  capital  stock,  to  quarry  and  sell  build- 
ing stone,  has  offices  here  at  Room  1,  Wallbrach 
Block,  Sixteenth  street.  This  company  owns 
extensive  quarries  underlying  about  320  acres 
of  ground  at  Castle  Rock.  They  have  about 
twenty  hands  employed,  and  are  bringing  their 
output  to  the  city  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  car 
loads  a  day,  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and 
Santa  Fe  roads,  which  run  by  the  quarry.  From 
here  they  ship  all  over  Kansas,  and  Nebraska, 
and  Colorado.  The  stone  is  red,  purple,  and 
white,  and  is  a  sort  of  jasper,  impregnable  to 
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water,  and  adapted  chieily  for  building  pur- 
poses. Its  imperviousness  makes  it  the  best 
building  stone  in  this  market.  This  company 
has  secured  a  great  many  large  contracts  for  its 
product,  among  others,  for  the  new  Masonic 
Temple,  and  Metropole  Hotel,  of  this  city,  the 
new  Opera  House  at  Pueblo,  and  some  besides 
as  far  away  as  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Garfield  is 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  company. 
He  is  also  connected  with  L.  Bossi  tt  Co.,  own- 
ers of  extensive  quarries  on  the  South  Park 
railroad,  some  thirty-seven  miles  from  the  city. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Gurley,  of  the  firm  of  Gurley  Bros., 
real  estate  agents,  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  :Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Stout,  of  Lincoln,  Tseb.,  is 
associated  with  them  as  director. 
,  The  Colorado  M.\xuf.\ctirixg  Comp.^ny, 
which  is  incorporated  with  SIOO.OOO  capital 
stock,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  brick, 
cement,  lime,  glass,  etc.,  and  dealing  in  building 
materials,  originated  with  Col.  William  Moore, 
V.  M.  Kame,  and  A.  J.  H.  Garfield.  It  has  offices 
here  at  Room  1,  Wallbrach  Block,  on  Sixteenth 
street,  corner  of  Champa,  and  is  engaged  in 
manufacturing  lime  and  brick  at  Morrison,  in 
this  city,  to  the  extent  of  about  $75,000  worth 
per  year,  and  quarrying  stone  in  Douglass 
county,  thirty-five  miles  off.  It  has  about  sixty 
hands  employed,  and  is  disposing  of  all  the 
lime,  brick,  and  building  stone  it  can  handle 
with  its  present  facilities.  The  company  owns 
about  440  acres  in  Douglas.  The  East  Plum 
creek  runs  through  the  property.  The  red 
building  stone  quarries  are  at  Morrison. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  P.  W. 
Lambert,  president ;  A.  J.  H.  Garfield,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  and  W.  D.  Todd, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Lambert  is  engaged 
in  New  York  as  a  manufacturer  of  notions. 
Mr.  Garfield  is  heavily  interested  here  in  real 
estate,  and  is  president  and  manager  also  of  the 
Colorado  Stone  Company,  besides  having  other 
mining  interests.  Mr.  Todd  is  one  of  the  real 
estate  firm  of  Brown  &  Fletcher.  He  was  for- 
merly cashier  of  the  Union  Bank. 

The  Franklin  Paint  Mills,  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  pure  mineral  paints,  in  dry  col- 
ors of  all  shades,  are  supplied  with  raw  material 
in  the  shape  of  Colorado  paint  ores  got  from 
mines  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  these  mills. 
These  mines  are  in  El  Paso  county,  some  seventy 
miles  from  Denver,  and  are  adjacent  to  the  line 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  They  are  a  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent  and  the  supply  is  practically 
inexhaustible. 

These  mills  are  the  pioneer  enterprise  of  the 


kind  at  Denver.  Their  present  output  is  about 
twenty-five  barrels,  or  8,000  pounds,  a  day,  for 
which  so  ready  a  market  isfoundinthe  city  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  that  it  is  proposed  by  the 
management  to  treble  at  once  their  facilities  and 
capacity,  and  thus  meet  the  demand  of  the 
entire  territory  tributary  to  Denver.  A  specialty 
is  being  made  of  fire-proof  paints,  particularly 
adapted  for  use  on  cars,  bridges,  houses,  roofs, 
and  all  other  surfaces  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather,  and  also  of  a  red  mineral  strikingly 
adapted  to  color  mortar,  the  demand  for  which 
is  both  great  and  growing. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Reser,  an  old  settler  in  Colo- 
rado, and  Frank  G.  Willard,  a  citizen  of  eighteen 
years'  residence,  are  associated  in  the  conduct 
of  this  venture.  Mr.  Willard  was  one  of  the 
first  persons  to  engage  in  sheep-raising  in  the 
State,  and  he  and  IMr.  Reser  are  largely  inter- 
ested in  that  important  Colorado  industry. 
Their  wool  clip  this  year  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  100,000  pounds.  Mr.  Reser  also  has 
important  real  estate  interests,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  which  he  is  giving  attention. 

He  has  two  promising  additions  of  his  own 
here,  lots  in  which  are  for  sale,  together  with 
country  property  also  rapidly  enhancing  in 
value.  The  additions  here  are  located,  one  of 
220  acres  called  Val  Verde,  three  miles  south  of 
the  Opera  House,  and  the  other,  Monroe  Park, 
of  120  acres,  four  miles  northeast,  and  contigu- 
ous to  the  new  stove  factory  now  building.  In 
a  very  short  time  he  will  place  on  the  market 
the  town  site  of  Iliff,  in  Logan  count}',  situated 
150  miles  east  of  Denver,  and  in  the  center  of 
the  finest  agricultural  district  of  the  State.  He 
has  other  realty  also  besides  these  holding.s. 

The  Franklin  Mills  are  located  at  1243  and  1245 
Ninth  street.  The  office  is  at  1616  Curtis  street. 
Messrs.  Reser  and  Willard  are  as  thorough-going 
business  men  as  are  in  Denver,  and  are  very 
clever  men,  indeed,  to  have  relations  with. 

The  Denver  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing  Co., 
whose  works  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  was  organized  in  1878,  and  is  now, 
with  a  yearly  capacity  of  6,000,000  fire  brick, 
besides  flue  and  furnace  linings,  tilings,  fire 
proofing  tiles,  coke  oven  material,  dry-milled 
and  ground  clays,  silica,  etc.,  the  leading  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  the  Western  country. 
This  company  owns  a  large  body  of  fire-clay 
lands  at  Edgmont,  Jefierson  county,  and  has 
demonstrated  the  superioVity  of  its  products 
for  all  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied. 

It  numbers  among  its  regular  patrons  the 
Omaha  &  Grant,  and  Globe  smelters  here,  three 
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parties  in  Leadville,  two  of  them  smelters, 
gas  and  electric  light  companies  all  over  the 
State,  mining  companies  in  Mexico,  the  iron 
works  at  Pueblo,  and  the  zinc  works  here,  be- 


WOKKS   OF   THE   DENVER   FIRE  BRICK   MANTFACTURING    COMPANY 

sides  many  of  the  railroads  that  center  here. 
The  works  have  been  recently  enlarged  to  keep 
pace  with  the  trade,  and  the  very^latest  and  best 
approved  processes  and  facilities  have  been  in- 
troduced. The  bricks  made  by  the  company 
are  known  as  the  "Apex,"  a  nine-inch  fire-brick 
for  intense  heats ;  the  "Acme,"  nine-inch  for 
blast  furnaces ;  and  the  "  Bastie,"  nine-inch  also, 
for  copper  furnaces.    Tiles  are  made  of  all  sizes. 

Wm.  C.  Miller,  well  known  here  as  the  owner 
of  considerable  property,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
a  leading  business  man,  is  president 
and  general  manager  of  this  company's 
affairs ;  G.  W.  Cole  is  vice-president, 
and  S.  H.  Standart  is  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  INIiller  came  here  from 
New  York  City,  where  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  Hoffman  House, 
many  years  ago,  and  has  built  up  with 
his  associates,  from  a  small  beginning, 
this  extraordinary  establishment,  em- 
ploying 75  hands  and  fully  ?150,000 
capital.  The  works  of  this  company 
are  at  Seventh,  Eighth,  Wynkoop  and 
Wewatta  streets ;  their  ofiices  at  1648 
Lawrence  street. 

The  Colorado  Granitic  Roofing 
Co.,  which  has  its  office  at  1511  Arapahoe  street, 
was  established  January  10th,  1889,  with  ?25,000 
capital  stock.  E.  B.  Hendrie  is  its  president, 
D.  Bronson,  secretary  and  treasurer;  H.  H. 
Harding,  manager;  C.  B.  Stone,  superintendent, 
and  I.  B.  Porter  are  also  officers  and  directors. 


Mr.  Hendrie  is  of  the  Hendrie  &  Bolthofl  Manu- 
facturing Co.  Messrs.  Harding  and  Bronson  were 
in  this  same  line  of  business  (roofing)  in  Texas 
before  they  came  here.  They  introduced  here 
the  process  of  manufacture, 
which  the  company  has  adopted, 
and  were  the  principal  origi- 
nators of  the  enterprise. 

A  composition  roofing,  water- 
proof,   durable,    and    easy     to 
apply,  and   at  the    same  time 
very  cheap,  is  being  made  and 
sold  b}'   this    company.      It  is 
made  of  wool,  felt,  pitch,  rubber, 
and  gravel,  and  is  turned  out 
ready  for    use   in  squares  and 
rolls.    The  factor}',  which  is  at 
Platte  Park,  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Stone.    It  employs  about  fifteen 
hands,  who  produce  150  squares 
a  day.     The  company  has  also 
monopoly  of  the  coal  tar  product 
of   Denver  and    Cheyenne,    and  is    manufac- 
turing from  that,  pitch  and   naphtha.     It  has 
men  on  the  road  selling  for  it,  and  has  already 
built   up    for   itself   quite    a   trade   in    Idaho, 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  as  well  as  in 
Colorado. 

All  work  executed  by  the  company  is 
guaranteed,  and  they  are  prepared  to  furnish 
estimates  at  any  time  for  work  to  be  done  in 
any  part  of  Denver's  trade  territory.     Their  post- 
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office  box  is  No.  2315.    The  accompanying  cut 
shows  their  works  at  Platte  Park. 

Mr.  J.  Sullivan,  1422  Lawrence  street,  has  a 
Mica  fire-proof  felt  roofing  which  has  met  with 
great  favor  in  the  East.  It  is  indestructible,  is 
the  most  durable  and  serviceable,  the  cheapest, 
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strongest,  and  lightest  roofing  in  use.  Tlie  fact 
has  been  estabhshed  by  the  severest  and  most 
unquestionable  tests  during  the  past  ten  years, 
that  it  has  no  equal  in  the  world  as  a  precau- 
tion against  fire. 

It  is  put  on  by  contract,  and  so  far  Mr.  Sulli- 
van has  only  solicited  work  on  the  large  jobs 
about  here.  It  is  one-quarter  the  weight  of  a 
gravel  roof— only  two  and  one-half  pounds 
to  the  foot.  The  pressure  on  the  walls  and 
outer  sections  of  the  building  is  therefore 
materially  lessened,  and  a  considerable  saving 
in  cost  of  lumber  for  framing  a  building  can 
readily  be  effected  by  covering  with  this  roof- 


of  the  flames  from  roof  to  roof.  In  conclusion 
it  may  be  added  that  this  roofing  is  no  new  ex- 
periment, but  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
practical  use  by  parties  far  and  near,  on  some  of 
the  finest  and  largest  public  buildings  in  the 
country,  which  is  proof  of  the  reputation  it  has 
established  as  a  first-class  roofing  for  substantial 
and  permanent  buildings.  Roofs  of  this  kind 
have  been  applied  to  the  Santa  Fe  Company's 
buildings  throughout  the  whole  Santa  Fe  sys- 
tem. 

The  W.  J.  KiNSEY  Implement  Comp.vnv, 
wholesale  dealers  in  agricultural  implements,  at 
Nos.  167  to  17o  AVynkoof)  street,  occupy  there  a 
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ing  in  preference  to  gravel  or  other  kindred 
roofs.  Unlike  tin  roofing,  which  must  be  painted 
frequently,  it  requires  no  attention  or  expense 
to  keep  it  in  perfect  order. 

It  makes  a  smooth  and  handsome  roof,  no 
loose  material  being  left  on  the  surface  to  con- 
stantly fill  up  gutters  and  conductors.  It  will 
not  run  in  the  hottest  summer,  neither  will  it 
crack  in  the  coldest  winter,  as  the  minerals  in 
it  are  non-conductors  of  heat  and  cold  ;  conse- 
quently the  roof  neither  contracts  nor  expands, 
and  will  withstand  any  climate. 

The  want  of  a  reliable  fire-proof  material  for 
roofing  has  been  severely  illustrated  by  large 
fires  occurring  in  this  country,  the  inflammable 
nature  of  roofing  greatly  hastening  the  spread 


place  which  is  located  on  property  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars.  It  is  three  stories  high 
and  covers  ten  lots — 125  feet  on  the  Fifteenth 
street  front,  and  250  feet  on  Wynkoop  street. 
Besides  this  it  has  a  warehouse  across  the  alley, 
in  the  same  block,  required  to  house  the  stock 
of  the  concern,  usually  valued  at  $150,000  to 
$200,000,  and  sufficient  to  make  an  aggregate 
business  for  the  house  of  a  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  million  a  year. 

This  company  was  incorporated  nine  years 
ago,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  to  succeed 
W.  J.  Kinsey,  established  in  1864.  Upon  the 
organization  of  a  stock  company,  W.  J.  Kinsey 
became  its  president  and  treasurer,  and  L.  L. 
Higgins,  vice-president.    Nearly  everything  that 
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could  be  mentioned  in  the  waj'  of  agricultural 
and  mining  implements  is  handled  by  this  con- 
cern, together  with  wagons,  carriages  and  other 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  probably  the 
largest  dealer  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  steam 
engines,  saw  mills,  threshing  machines,  mowers, 
reapers,  hay  rakes,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
is  quite  a  manufacturer  itself  of  heavy  transfer 
vehicles  and  freight  wagons,  which  ai-e  in  de- 
mand throughout  the  Western  country,  and  for 
which  it  has  gained  numerous  medals  at  differ- 
ent expositions.  Several  traveling  salesmen 
represent  it  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Kinsey  has  resided  twenty-seven  years  in 
Colorado,  and  is  largely  interested  here  in  local 
and  State  projects.  lie  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  for 
two  years  in  service 
duri  ng  th  e  wa  r  \v  ith 
the  Eighth  Kansas 
Regiment.  He  was 
engaged  in  building 
the  first  telegraph 
line  that  was  con- 
structed in  the  State 
of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Iliggins  is  a  capi- 
talist of  this  city; 
he  is  connected  also 
with  the  Denver  Ice 
Company  as  its 
president,  and  with 
the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Ditch  Com- 
pany. 

John  Wicii,  suc- 
cessor to  Runkel  & 
Wich,  is  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Star  • 
Boiler  and  Sheet  Iron  Works,  corner  of  Sixteenth 
and  Bassett  streets,  which  is  run  largely  on  such 
specialties  as  water  jackets,  ore  cars,  liuckets,  oil 
and  water  tanks,  roasters,  etc.,  that  are  in  de- 
mand in  the  mining  districts.  Mr.  Wich  takes 
many  large  contracts  of  this  character,  and  also 
to  make  steam  boilers  for  all  purposes.  Consid- 
erable of  the  work  of  this  establishment  has 
been  put  up  in  the  cit)',  and  the  works  are  doing 
an  excellent  and  growing  business. 

Mr.  AVich  is  a  young  man  comparatively;  but 
has  the  necessary  experience,  first  acquired  in 
the  East  on  general  work,  and  then  matured 
here  on  the  characteristic  work  of  these  new 
and  rising  communities  of  the  far  West. 

Chas.  H.  Shaw's  Denver  Steam  Boiler  Works, 
corner    of    Wazee    and    Thirty-fifth     streets. 


employ  about  thirty  hands  when  running  full, 
chiefly  on  steam  boilers  for  mines,  smelters,  and 
mills,  in  this  and  adjacent  States,  oil  and  water 
tanks,  water  jackets,  and  ore  cars.  Mr.  Shaw 
was  in  the  boiler-making  business  for  many 
years  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  before  he  came  here, 
and  has  been  in  it  nine  years  here,  formerly 
with  a  partner,  but  for  the  last  two  years  by 
himself.  His  facilities  are  as  complete  as  those 
of  any  establishment  in  the  West,  and  his 
workmanship  the  very  best.  He  does  consider- 
able repairing  and  has  most  of  the  steam  fitters 
of  this  vicinity  for  his  customers. 

The  Denver  Carri.ige  Company,  organized  in 
1888,  has  $30,000  capital;  trade  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico  ;  twenty  or 
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thirty  hands  employed,  and  tlie  following  prin- 
cipals: R.  D.  Hobart,  president;  S.  W.  Scher- 
merhorn,  vice-president  and  manager;  W.  M. 
Bliss,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Hobart  is 
an  old  resident  and  well  known  business  man. 
He  is  president  of  the  Western  Prospecting  Co. 
Mr.  Schermerliorn  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  but 
has  lived  here  about  ten  years,  and  has  been  in 
the  carriage  trade  the  greater  part  of  his  time. 
He  hails  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  a  centre  of 
carriage  manufacture,  and  having  followed  this 
vocation  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Northw'est 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  is  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced in  the  business.  Secretary  Bliss  is 
a  native  of  the  State.  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  progress  of  the  city  and  State  by  par- 
ticipation in  affairs,  public  and  private,  since 
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1871.    He  was  in^the  jobbinn;  hardware  trade 
fifteen  A'ears  with  one  of  the  largest  houses  in 
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Colorado,    and  was  elected  city    treasurer    of 
Denver  successively  no  less  than  four  times. 

This  company  makes  all  kinds  of  light  vehi- 
cles to  order  and  for  the  trade,  and  is  a  large 
dealer  in  carriages  of  Eastern  make,  harness, 
whips,  etc.,  chiefly  received  from  Buffiilo  and 
Rochester,  I\^.  Y.  It  has  already  earned  reputa- 
tion for  its  own  productions.  The  materials 
for  these  are  purchased  direct  from  the  man- 
ufacturers, and  many  parts  usually  bought  by 
other  makers,  such  as  carriage-tops, 
for  instance,  are  made  by  it.  The  very 
finest  workmen  are  employed,  and 
guarantees  are  given  with  each  sale. 
The  shops  and  offices  of  this  company 
are  at  1937  to  1943  Curtis  street. 

The  Robertson  &  Don  Carriage 
Company,  Arapahoe  street,  corner  of 
Fourteenth,  was  incorporated  in  1882, 
with  $100,000  capital,  as  successor  to 
the  Robertson  Carriage  Co.,  which  had 
previously  been  established  for  some 
years.  Mr.  Robeitson  is  president  of 
the  company,  and  JNIr.  Doll  secretary 
and  treasurer.  They  built  last  year 
one  of  the  finest  warehouses  and  repos- 
itories in  the  West,  specially  for  their 
business ;  it  is  65  x  12.5  feet,  four  stories 
high  in  front  and  five  in  the  rear,  and 
cost,  with  the  ground  occupied  by  it, 
690,000.  In  it  are  displayed,  on  a 
single  floor,  eighty-five  different  styles  of  car- 
riages, comprising  in  fulness  and  variety  nearly 
everything  in  light  work  known  to  the  trade, 
such  as  end-spring andside-bar buggies, phsetons. 


surreys,  jump-seat  wagons,  sulkeys,  cutters  and 
sleighs,  broughams,  T-carts,  cabriolets,  landaus 
and  landaulets. 

Attached  to  these  premises  is  a  factory  in 
which  they  employ  thirty-five  hands.  The  floor 
above  the  repository  contains  a  wood-work 
shop,  trimming  and  smith  shop,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  floors  are  used  for  painting.  This 
dei^artment  furnishes  employment  to  thirteen 
hands,  itself  This  house  is  said  to  carry  the 
finest  lines  of  light  work  west  of  St.  Louis,  and 
is  selling  at  prices  which  compare  with  those 
for  the  best  work  made  in  the  East.  It  has  all 
the  grades  and  all  the  fashionable  styles,  and 
salesmen  on  the  road  in  Colorado,  Nebraska  and 
New  Mexico  selling  them. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
has  been  in  this  line  here  for  twenty-six  years; 
in  fact,  is  the  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  trade. 
Mr.  Doll  is  a  native  of  Pennisylvania,  but  has 
been  a  resident  of  Colorado  for  eight  years. 
Both  are  experienced  men  in  their  business. 

The  Enterprise  Carriage  Co.,  1321  to  1327 
Twentieth  street,  has  for  its  patrons  such  partic- 
ular concerns  as  the  Morey  Mercantile  Co.,  the 
Continental  Oil  Co.,  N.  B.  McCrary,  G.  Hessler 
&  Co.,  and  Barton  &  Furey,  firms  among  the 
best  known  in  their  several  lines  in  Denver, 
and  all  ready  to  recommend  the  Enterprise 
Company's  work  as  superior  and  better  adapted 
to  the  climate,  roads  and  general  usage  here 


factory   of  the   enterprise   carriage  CO. 

than  any  imported  work  can  be,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  latter  is  made  by  persons  who 
never  repair  it  and  do  not  know  where  it  gives 
out. 
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The  Enterprise,  too,  has  reputation  among  the 
local  dealers.  The  firm,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Wahl,  J. 
H.  Ruhlen  and  M.  H.  Mitchell— all  three  exper- 
ienced in  the  business — has  over  $10,000  invested 
in  the  factory  and  its  equipment.  The  accom- 
panying engraving  is  a  good  representation  of 
the  building  they  occupy.  In  it  they  have  a 
special  repair  department  and  a  salesroom  or 
depository,  all  jobs  issuing  from  which  latter  are 
guaranteed  to  stand  the  work  they  are  con- 
structed for,  whether  used  in  city  or  country. 
Most  of  the  work  of  this  factory  is  ordered,  but 
they  fill  in  with  other  work  in  the  intervals 
between  busy  times.  They  make  both  light  and 
heavy  work ;  chiefly,  however,  mountain  and 
city  delivery  wagons.  They  employ  about 
twenty-five  hands. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  general  manager  of  the  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Ruhlen  superintends  the  blacksmith 
shops,  and  !Mr.  Wahl,  the  wood  workers.  All 
three  are  mechanics  themselves. 

The  Brown  Buildixc4  axd  Contr.^c-ting  Co., 
contractors  and  builders,  making  a  specialty  of 
bar,  office,  and  store  fixtures,  has  a  factory 
employing  thirty-five  or  forty  hands,  at  1229 
Ninth  street,  and  offices  at  1413  and  1415 
Lawrence  street.  Many  fine  jobs,  in  both  lines, 
produced  by  this  establishment,  .serve  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  Denver  mechanics  are  not  a 
whit  behind  the  rest  of  the  age  in  the  matter 
of  workmanship  and  style.    Wood  mantels  and 


here  for  the  trade,  also.    Blr.  Brown  has  had 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years'  experience  in  the 


DENVER  BOX   AND   PLANING   MILL  CO. 

specially    designed   furniture,    made    by    this 
concern,  will  compare  in  finish  and  design  with 
any  turned  out  in  other  cities. 
Considerable  band  and  scroll  sawing  is  done 


BROWN   BUILDING  AND   CONTRACTING   CO. 

business,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful men  in  it  at  Denver.  He  has  acquired 
property  by  it,  and  is  the  owner  of  several 
blocks  in  North  Denver. 

The  Denver  Bos  and  Planing  Mill  Co., 
which  has  quite  a  large  establishment  at  Tenth 
and  Water  streets,  was  organized  and  began 
business  in  June,  1888.  It  has  $40,000  capital 
and  the  following  officers:  John  ISIcPherson, 
president;  G.  W.  Chambers,  vice-president; 
L.  .1.  Huary,  secretary  and  treasurer;  T.  E. 
Trask,  manager.  Although  but  a  year  in  opera- 
tion, these  mills  have  aggregated  $100,000  of 
business  for  that  time.  The  proprietors  built 
and  equipped  a  first  class  concern, 
"  and  have  devoted  themselves  chiefiy 

to  mill  work,  for  which  the  upbuilding 
of  Denver  has  made  a  great  demand. 
They  bought  their  machinery  in  St. 
Louis,  and  have  the  latest  improve- 
ments and  labor  saving  devices.  Mr. 
Tra.sk  is  a  man  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstands management  of  this  sort  of 
business,  and  the  company  has  even 
better  prospects  in  the  future  than  its 
business  was  in  the  past. 

Mackenzie  Bros.,  house,  sign  and 
t'ecorative  painters,  employing  about 
thirty  hands,  and  established  since 
1882,  do  as  fine  work  as  anybody  in 
their  line  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  or 
any  of  the  great  Eastern  cities.  The 
brothers  are  both  practical  workmen, 
skilled  in  the  finer  branches  of  the 
art,  and  have  had  special  experience 
to  qualify  them  for  designing  and  decoration. 

They  take  contracts  for  house  work,  external 
and  internal,  and  undertake  jobs  in  any  part  of 
the  West.    They    have   executed    some    large 
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orders  for  fine  work  in  ISIontana  and  AVyoming 
as  well  as  here,  and  have  acquired  special  repu- 
tation for  their  sign  work.  They  use  only  the 
first  quality  of  stock,  and  pay  the  highest  wages 
for  good  men,  thus  insuring  the  best  results. 
Their  office  and  sign  department  only,  is  at  1722 
Cm-tis  street.  They  occupy  another  and  a 
larger  shop  for  job  work  and  storage,  at  1949 
Larimer  street,  which  they  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  vacate  for  more  commodious  quarters. 
F.  E.  Peerault,  cigar  bos  manufiicturer,  and 
dealer  in  cigar  makers'  supplies,  at  1521  to  1525 
Nineteenth  street,  is  successor  to  Lichty  & 
Pen-ault,  established  in  ISS-t.  Mr.  Lichty  retired 
in  jMavch  of  the  year  1SS9,  and  Mr.  Perrault  has 


Geo.  J.  KiNDEL,  manufacturer  of  mattresses, 
spring  beds,  etc.,  and  importer  of  brass  and  iron 
bedsteads,  was  formerly  a  partner  in,  and  is 
now,  successor  to  Kindel  &  Stewart,  established 
in  1878.  He  has  a  large  factory  at  Sixth  and 
Wynkoop  streets,  which  covers  an  area  of 
21,924  square  feet,  and  employs  about  thirty 
hands  there  the  year  round.  A  125  horse  power 
Corliss  engine  furnishes  this  place  with  motive 
power,  and  it  is  as  well  equipped  with  modern 
appliances  and  machinery  as  any  concern  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

Excelsior  and  wool  mattresses  are  his  spe- 
cialty, and  he  does  quite  a  business  in  renovat- 
ing carpets  and  feathers. 
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since  continued  the  business  without  a  partner. 
He  employs  about  a  dozen  hands  in  his  box 
factory,  who  make  about  800  a  day  ;  but  he  has 
capacity  to  make  3,000  per  day. 

He  manufactures  both  by  hand  and  steam 
power,  and  has  a  trade  extending  not  only 
throughout  the  citj^  and  State,  but  into  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico.  He  came  here  in 
1878,  and  was  formerly  with  the  Rio  Grande  and 
South  Park  railroads,  and  has  acquired,  by  long 
residence,  an  extensive  acquaintance.  He 
occupies  all  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  building  in 
which  he  is  located,  and,  if  business  increases  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  will  shortly 
enlarge  his  facilities. 


He  is  also  an  extensive  jobber  of  bedding  and 
spring  beds,  last  year  having  sold  thirty-one 
car  loads  of  spring  beds  alone,  in  his  trade  ter- 
ritory. He  turns  out  about  200  mattresses  a 
day,  and  has  salesrooms  at  15.33  Lawrence  street. 
He  is  a  man  of  property,  owning  real  estate 
here  and  ranch  lands  in  the  State,  and  has  been 
the  most  successftil  man  here  of  those  in  the 
line  he  follows. 

The  Colorado  Broom  Manufacturing  Co., 
1726  Blake  street,  Mr.  W.  H.  Seltzer's  concern, 
was  established  in  1876,  by  T.  S.  Lesley,  whom 
Mr.  Seltzer  succeeded  in  1879.  It  provides 
about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  hands  with  employ- 
ment, and  two  travelling  men  are  disposing  of 
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the  product  made  to  the  trade  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico.  This  was  the  first 
factory,  of  the  kind,  started  here,  and  its  hrooms, 
whisks,  brushes,  etc.,  have  reputation  for  their 
quaHty  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Seltzer  has  had  twenty-five  years'  experi- 
ence in  this  line,  and  is  well  known  throughout 
this  locality  both  as  a  citizen  and  business 
man.    He  has  a  mail  order  department,  supply- 


which  are  extra  heavy,  and  of  finer  mateiial 
and  workmanship  than  those  usually  sold. 
Their  place,  shown  in  the  accompanying^ 
engraving,  is  a  four  story  building  50x100 ;  in 
it  they  have  a  plant  worth  about  $50,000,  con- 
sisting of  drills,  lathes,  shapers,  planers,  etc. 
They  are  manufacturers  also  of  artesian  well 
tools,  and  have  the  best  equipped  machinery 
repair  shop  in  this  State.    They  do  also  gear 
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ing  customers  in  the  country  as  cheaply  and 
satisfactorily  as  his  city  trade.  He  insists  that 
all  goods  from  his  establishment  shall  be  first- 
class,  and  will  compete  with  any  other  house  in 
the  trade  here. 

The  Dimox  &  Johnston  Maxufactumng  Com- 
pany, engaged  in  manufacturing  brass,  steam 
and  water  goods,  at  1729  a,nd  1731  Blake  street, 
commenced  business  June  1st,  1888.  They 
employ  about  thirty  men  and  make  a  specialty 
of  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  brass  valves. 


cutting,     printing    press    repairing,    and    lool 
making. 

They  have  men  on  the  road  selling  for  them 
in  Arizona,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah, 
and  taking  orders.  In  fact,  the  business  1  ;iS 
increased  so  much  recently  that  they  have  j.ut 
in  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  additional 
machinery,  to  facilitate  manufacture,  and  addc  1 
a  blacksmithing  department,  equipped  with  .in 
eight  ton  steam  hammer  for  light  and  heavy 
forgings.     The  principals  in  this  firm  are  Chrs. 
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L.  Dimon,  jr.,  who  manages  the  machine  shops, 
and  artesian  well  department  also ;  J.  Z.  Adams, 
who  is  the  office  man  and  director  of  the  city 
sales,  and  D.  P.  Johnston,  who  gives  general 
attention  to  the  manufacturing  affairs  of  the 
company.  He  was  with  large  Eastern  manu- 
facturers, notably,  the  Russell  &  Erwin  Hard- 
ware company,  and  the  Colt's  Arms  company, 
before  he  came  to  Denver. 

Eaton  &  Bates,  manufacturers  of  plain  and 
japanned  tinware,  at  2317  and  2319  Larimer 
street,  employ  thirty  hands  and  have  over 
$60,000  invested  in  their  business.  Their  place 
is  equipped  with  machinery  brought  from  the 


EATON    A    BATES,    MANUFACTURERS    OF   TINWARE, 

East,  and  run  by  steam  power.  Among  other 
specialties  they  manufacture  fancy  toilet  ware, 
water  coolers  and  oil  tanks,  plunge,  sitz  and 
infant  baths,  and  grocer's  caddies.  Their 
japanned  work  is  particularly  good,  and  all 
their  productions  well  made  and  durable.  They 
import  their  tin  plate  dii'ect,  have  traveling  men 
selling  for  them  throughout  Colorado  and  Utah, 
and  are  building  up  the  best  trade  of  the  kind 
in  Denver. 

Among  other  appliances  and  devices,  with 
which  this  factory  is  liberally  equipped  the  fol- 
lowing are  notable:  A  soldering  machine  of 
1,100  cans  capacity  an  hour,  a  steam  roller 
20,000  cans  a  day,  a  steam  crimper  and  com- 
bination crimper,  for  bottoming  cans,  pails,  etc., 
with  a  daily  output  of  10,000.    The  large  manu. 


facturers  of  the  city,  like  the  Kuner  Tickle 
Co.,  the  cracker  bakeries,  etc.,  are  now  enabled 
to  get  wares  of  this  character,  of  first  quality, 
and  at  less  cost  than  they  could  by  sending 
East. 

So  much  for  what  this  house  is  now.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  (as  no  uncommon,  if  not  an 
every  day  fact  at  Denver,)  that  Mr.  C.  B.  Eaton 
of  the  tirm,  came  here  from  Boston  about  eight 
years  ago,  and  established  this  business  in  Jan- 
uary, 1883,  in  a  little  place  12x16  feet  only.  He 
had  been  in  the  same  line  tliere.  Mr.  Bates  has 
been  a  partner  since  1888.  He  is  a  native  of 
the  State,  and  like  his  associate,  a  very  brisk 
and  intelligent  business  man. 
He  takes  supervision  of  the 
office  details.  Mr.  Eaton, 
when  not  on  the  road,  usual- 
ly directs  the  mechanical 
afiiiirs  of  the  house. 

The    Hughes    &     Keith 
Sanitary  Supply  Co.,  of  1625 
and  1627  Curtis  street,  have 
about  sixty  hands  in  their 
employ  and  are  doing  about 
$200,000  of  business  a  year. 
They  carry  a  $50,000  stock ; 
have  large  sales  throughout 
Colorado  and  all  tliese  West- 
ern   States  and   Territories, 
and  have  executed  some  of 
the   largest    plumbing,    and 
steam,  and  hot  water  heat- 
ing jobs  given  out  in  them. 
Having    all    the  appliances 
for  sanitary  work  in  opera- 
tion the)'  make  a  specialty 
of   sanitary    plumbing,  and 
of  hot  water  and  steam  heat- 
ing work,  and  carry  the  finest  lines  of  electro- 
liers, chandeliers  and  combination  fixtures  for 
electric  and  gas  lighting.     They  are  exclusive 
agents  also  for  The  Mitchell-Vance  Co.,  of  New 
York  City,  and  for  other  manufacturers  of  the 
goods  they  handle. 

Mr.  Hughes  came  here  in  1879  and  established 
the  business.  The  corporation  was  organized 
five  years  ago.  The  interests  in  it  are  held  by 
T.  P.  Hughes,  D.  M.  Keith  and  C.  M.  B.  Keith. 
Jlr.  Hughes  is  president  of  it,  and  Mr.  D.  M. 
Keith  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  latter  was 
in  this  business  for  ten  years  in  New  York  be- 
fore he  came  here  in  1880.  The  business  has 
been  very  successful,  and  property  and  other 
interests  have  been  acquired  by  these  gentlemen 
from    it.    They    have    a    membership    in   the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  public  bodies 
of  the  city. 

Wesley  Tibbetts,  manufacturer  of  galvanized 
iron  and  copper  cornices,  at  1830  Market  street, 
is  successor  to  H.  F.  Rhoads.  He  bought  Rhoads 
out  about  two  years  ago,  and  thereby  acquired  a 
first  rate  business,  largely  jobbing  and  house 
work,  such  as  tin  roofing,  gutters  and  down 
spouts.  He  will  estimate  for  work  of  that  char- 
acter to  be  done  either  here  or  in  the  country 
comprLsing  Denver's  trade  territory,  at  any  time. 

H.  L.  TiERNAN,  manufacturer  of  tin,  sheet 
iron  and  copper  ware  and  dealer  in  stoves  and 
hardware,  at  1544  Blake  street,  has  six  to  ten 
hands  regularly  employed  in  his  shop,  and  will 
estimate  for  building  work  at  any  time.  As  a 
dealer  he  makes  a  specialty  of  trade  in  heavy 
hotel  work.  He  is  an  experienced  man  in  his 
line — has  been  established  here,  in  fact,  since 
1874. 

The  Denver  Iron  Fence  Company's  place, 
1418  and  1420  Market  street,  was,  when  first 
established,  in  1876,  a  repair  shop  only,  which 
was  run  by  Gustave  AVinter.  In  1878  he  took 
Robert  Kirkpatrick  for  a  jDartner,  and  in  1882 
JakoV)  Fitting  succeeded  Kirkpatrick.  Mr.  "Win- 
ter had  come  over  to  this  country  from  Germany 
in  188(5,  and  was  living  in  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas before  he  came  here.  Mr.  Fitting  is  also  a 
native  of  the  Fatherland,  and  was  for  three  years 
an  employe  of  Winter's  before  he  became  a 
partner. 

Messrs.  Winter  &  Fitting  have  fifteen  or 
twenty  hands  employed,  and  are  making  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  fencing,  grilles, 
window  and  other  guards,  cresting,  and  office 
fittings,  of  ornamental  iron,  wire  and  brass. 
They  have  machinery  and  facilities  for  this 
purpose,  of  the  finest  character.  They  own 
their  place  of  business,  and  have  several  profit- 
able agencies,  among  others,  that  for  the  St. 
Louis  Expanded  Metal  Co.,  whose  novelties 
they  are  introducing,  and  the  New  Jersey  man- 
ufacturers of  wire  cloth.  They  do  quite  a  busi- 
ness for  these  concerns. 

Their  sales  and  production  will  aggregate 
$50,000  a  year.  They  have  a  $2,000  contract 
to  erect  a  fence  around  the  Union  depot,  and 
have  completed  one  at  the  Broadway  engine 
house,  and  also  three  parallel  gates  for  Trinity 
M.  E.  Church,  which,  now  in  position,  are  the 
finest  example  of  wrought  iron  work  in  the 
State.  They  have  made  considerable  orna- 
mental work  for  business  blocks  here,  notably, 
the  Jacobson  block.  A  better  idea,  perhaps, 
than   this  description   affords,  can  be  obtained 


from  their  illustrated  catalogue,  which  is  mailed 
free  to  those  who  desire  it. 

The  Common  Sense  Whim  Co.  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  in  Denver  in  a  manu- 
facturing way.  The  Common  Sense  Whim  was 
invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Montgom- 
ery six  years  ago,  and  he  has  since  taken  out 
several  other  patents  on  it.  Unlike  many  East- 
ern manufacturers  of  mining  machinery,  who 
never  saw  gold  and  silver  mining  operations  in 
their  lives,  or,  at  best,  know  nothing  of  the 
innumerable  details  that  go  to  make  mining 
appliances  a  success,  Mr.  Montgomery  has  the 
advantageof  nineteen  years  practical  experience 
in  Colorado  mines,  and  his  mechanical  produc- 
tions have  been  tested  in  actual  service  under 
his  eye  in  Boulder,  Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek 
counties  of  this  State. 

At  1220  and  1222  Curtis  street,  three  blocks 
west  of  tlie  Tabor  Grand  Opera  House,  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  large  shops  of  his  own,  equip- 
ped with  forges,  coke  furnaces,  power  shears, 
power  punches,  drill  presses,  rolls  and  cast  iron 
forms  for  shaping  crooked  work — in  other  words, 
complete  facilities  for  manufacture,  under  his 
supervision  (he  is  general  manager  of  the  com- 
jjany),  of  bis  whims.  A  stock  of  materials  is 
carried,  either  in  the  shops  or  in  dealers'  hands, 
worth  several  thousand  dollars,  and  he  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish,  if  he  has  not  on  hand,  hoists 
and  whims  to  suit  any  case. 

Hoists  are  made  from  one  that  will  raise  100 
pounds  300  feet  per  minute,  to  a  derrick  whim 
that  will  raise  a  weight  of  twelve  tons ;  also 
mining  whims  from  one  to  eight  horse  power. 
He  guarantees  all  work,  because  he  personally 
oversees  it,  and  by  liberal  advertising  endeavors 
to  let  the  public  know  what  he  has  to  sell.  It 
is  safe  to  predict,  from  his  success  hitherto,  that, 
prosecuting  his  business  upon  the  method  he 
has  adopted,  his  shops  will,  in  a  brief  period, 
compare  with  the  great  machine  works  of  the 
East.  They  are  already  notable  among  the 
industrial  concerns  of  Denver. 

The  Denver  Novelty  Works,  1420  Lawrence 
street,  has  for  principals  A.  V.  Schonborn,  H. 
L.  and  S.  M.  McNutt.  They  make  a  specialty 
of  electrical  construction  and  supplies,  and  have 
workmen  employed  to  do  all  kinds  of  jobbing 
and  tine  repairing.  They  are  fevored  with  a 
considerable  share  of  that  class  of  work  done 
here  in  Denver,  and  have  a  State  trade  besides. 

Mr.  Schonborn  acts  as  manager  of  the  business. 
He  has  followed  it  many  years  and  is  an  expert 
electrician  and  mechanic.  The  Messrs.  McNutt 
are  also  well  qualified  for  it  by  experience. 
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The  Scientific  Agency,  at  corner  of  Sixteenth 
and  Lawrence  streets,  in  this  city,  has  for  its 
manager,  A.  J.  O'Brien  ;   counsel,  Z.  F.  AVilber, 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC    AGENCY. 

and  consulting  engineer,  Wm.  Kowalski.  Among 
patent  lawyers,  none  west  of  the  ilississippi 
have  a  finer  reputation  or  more  complete  facili- 
ties than  this  agency.  They  do  not  buy  or  sell 
patents  granteil,  but  confine  their  business 
strictly  to  the  procuring  and  protection  of  them. 
By  so  doing  and  by  the  careful  study  of  patent 
cases  and  law,  they  are  enabled 
to  do  much  better  work  than  if 
engaged  in  patent  speculation. 
Caveats  are  filed ,  and  labels  ami 
trademarks  registered  by  them. 

They  act  as  solicitors  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  patents, 
have  correspondents  at  AVash- 
ington  and  at  the  capitals  of 
most  of  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  world ;  and  act  also  as 
counsellors  and  experts  in  all 
matters  relating  to  patents  and 
inventions. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  been  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  practice 
for  some  years  in  this  city,  and 
Mr.  "Wilber  has  had  some 
twenty  years  experience.  He  was  for  many 
years     principal    examiner    of     the     United 


States  patent  oifice,  and  after  that,  when 
he  had  charge  of  Edison's  patent  business, 
secured  for  him  several  hundred  i)atents.  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  brings  this  agency  a  long 
and  valuable  experience,  which  will  be  at 
the  service  of  its  patrons.  These  gentlemen 
are  especially  well  posted  in  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  the  patent  office  and  in  the  various 
branches  of  mechanical,  electrical  and  mining 
patents.  They  possess,  besides,  large  general 
information  in  all  branches. 

Mr.  Kowalski  acquired  a  thorough  education 
as  a  civil  and  mechanical  engineer  in  some  of 
the  best  schools  in  Europe.  He  was  for  many 
years  civil  engineer  and  city  surveyor  for 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  he  devised  and  was  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  and  constructed  the  sewer  sys- 
tem of  Coney  Island.  He  enjoys  mcirs  than  a  local 
reputation  as  an  exjjert  and  consulting  engineer 
in  hydraulics,  steam  engineering,  mechanics,  etc. 
The  presence  here  of  this  Scientific  Agency  must 
be  a  great  convenience  to  Western  inventors. 

A.  F.  Haberl,  lapidary  and  manufacturer  of 
Colorado  jewelry,  at  1704  Lawrence  street,  car- 
ries a  large  stock  of  specimen  and  quartz  work 
there  ami  has  several  men  engaged  in  making 
that  specialty  all  the  time,  at  his  factory,  1737 
Blake  street,  which  is  under  the  supervison  of 
IMr.  Paul  A.  Haberl,  a  practical  lapidary,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  petrified  forest  exhibit  at 
the  New  Orleans  World's  Exposition.  Manu- 
facture of  jewelry  is  superintended  there  also  by 
Mr.  I.  Haberl,  who,  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  connected  with  some  of  the  largest  jewelry 
concerns  in  the  United  States,  is  well  known 
throughout  the  countrv,  as  well  as  here. 


interior  of  a.  f.  haberl  s  workshop. 


Mr.  A.  F.  Haberl  gives  his  time  to  the  business 
at  his  store.    Before  he  came  here  he  was  con- 
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nected  ^ith  Durand  ct  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
as  he  has  lived  here  t'.venty-three  years  and 
been  prominent  in  his  line  pretty  much  all  that 
time,  his  own  experience  has  not  been  at  all 
limited.  He  handles  a  general  line  of  jewelry, 
watches  and  silverware  for  a  state  as  well  as  city 
trade,  for  one,  in  fact,  that  extends  over  Colo- 
rado, AVyoming,  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and 
that  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  River  and  R.vil   Electric   Comp.wy  is 
a  branch  of  the  New  York  company,  which  is 


wires  for  the  territory  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming  and  New  JNIexico ;  also  the 
agencies  of  several  of  the  largest  incandescent 
lamp  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

The  organization  of  the  company  was  effected 
only  a  few  months  ago,  and  they  have  now 
opened  their  handsome  offices  at  No.  1517  Lari- 
mer street,  Denver.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are :  O.  Metcalf,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
president;  J.  T.  Lynch,  of  New  York,  vice- 
president  ;   Stetson  Leach,  of  Denver,  general 


A    RIVER    AND   RAIL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEM  CAR. 


known  as  the  River  and  Rail  Electric  Light 
Company,  of  which  the  following  named  gen- 
tlemen are  the  directors :  Stilson  Hutchins,  S. 
B.  Chittenden,  George  L.  Wright,  F.  F.  Ran- 
dolph, AVilliam  :NLiin,  51.  H.  Phelphs,  F.  H. 
Halls  and  Albon  iSIan. 

The  Denver  company,  known  as  the  River  and 
Rail  Electric  Company,  has  the  exclusive  right 
for  Colorado,  to  sell  tram  cars,  dynamos,  motors 
and  storage  batteries,  and  has  a  paid-up  capital 
stock  of  $.500,000.  The  company  has  the  exclu- 
sive agency  for  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  &  Co., 
of  Trenton,   N.   J.,   for  all   kinds  of  insulated 


manager,  and  W.  F.  Reed,  of  Denver,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Metcalf,  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  com- 
pany, is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Met- 
calf, Paul  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  president  of 
the  Elk  Mountain  Railroad,  and  formerly  the 
second  vice-president  of  the  Colorado  IMidland 
Railroad.  He  came  to  Colorado  some  twelve 
years  ago  and  located  at  Colorado  Springs  and 
became  interested  in  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
State,  ijrincipally  at  Aspen,  where  he  has  large 
investments.  During  his  career  Mr.  Metcalf  has 
had  the  honor  of  being  at  the  head  of  some  of 
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the  most  extensive  manufacturing  industries  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  one  of  the  firm  of  the 
Knapp  Foundry  which  furnished  all  the  large 
cannons  for  the  government  during  the  late 
rebellion,  and  has  in  his  possession  a  telegram 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  directing  him  to 
confiscate  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  because 
they  did  not  furnish  cars  promptly  enough  to 
load  the  guns  for  the  AVar  Department.  "When 
the  officials  of  the  road  founil  that  he  had  the 
authority  to  take  charge  of  the  line  they  pro- 
vided the  cars. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lynch,  the  vice-president,  resides  in 
New  York  and  occupies  his  time  principally 
in  investing  money  and  negotiating  loans. 
He  is  one  of  the  oldest  importers  of  dia- 
monds in  New  York,  and  the  firm  of  which 
he  is  a  member  has  an  enviable  reputation  in 
that  line.  efs''n 

r  Mr.  Stetson  Leach,  the  "general  manager,  is 
originally  from  Boston,  and  was  for  some  years 
interested  in  business  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Colorado  Eastern 
Railroad,  and  still  retains  his  interest  in  chat 
line.  During  the  past  two  years  he  has  centered 
his  energies  to  the  thorough  study  of  all  the 
electrical  appliances  in  use,  and  is  now  attend- 
ing to  the  practical  part  of  the  business  of  the 
River  and  Rail  Company. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Reed,  the  secretary  and  trea.surer, 
■was  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the 
Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  in  the  capacity 
of  assistant  to  the  treasurer  and  as  confidential 
secretary  to  the  general  manager. 

The  tram  cars  which  this  company  has  exclu- 
sive sale  of,  are  eighteen  feet  in  length,  resemble 
the  ordinary  street  cars  now  in  general  use,  and 
can  be  run  on  any  street  car  track.  They  are 
run  by  a  motor  placed  on  the  side  and  under- 
neath the  car,  and  connected  on  the  same  shaft 
with  the  mechanical  movement,  which,  in  the 
simplest  manner,  drives  both  axles  with  but 
one  motor  instead  of  two,  as  used  by  other  sys- 
tems. Fourteen  storage  batteries  (seven  on  each 
side)  are  placed  under  the  seats  in  the  car  and 
power  is  generated  from  these  to  run  the  motor. 
The  front  and  rear  platforms  are  furnished  with 
a  reverse  automatic  lever  and  automatic  brake, 
which  are  very  simple  in  construction  and 
effective  in  their  uses. 

In  starting  one  of  these  cars  the  lever  is 
pushed  over  to  the  left,  the  engineer  sacrificing 
speed  for  power,  and  when  he  has  overcome  the 
inertia  in  starting,  the  lever  is  placed  in  the 
center,  sacrificing  power  for  speed.  To  back 
the  car  the  lever  is  thrown  to  the  right  —  revers- 


ing the  motor  —  the  cars  running  as  well  back- 
wards as  forwards. 

In  this  system  the  objectionable  features  of 
all  the  other  systems  of  electric  railways  for 
rapid  transit  purposes  are  overcome,  viz. :  There 
are  no  overhead  wires  whereby  the  car  is  depend- 
ent for  its  power  on  a  wire  that  at  any  moment 
is  liable  to  become  short  circuited  by  reason  of 
an  electrical  storm  or  other  cause  ;  or  where  if 
the  dynamo  stops  for  an  in.stant  the  whole  line 
of  cars  stops;  where  the  trollies  which  connect 
the  cars  with  the  "  overhead "  wires  are  liable 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  where  the  traffic  of  the 
entire  line  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  dyna- 
mos and  wires. 

There  are  no  conduits,  each  car  having  its 
own  electrical  energy  and  power  entirely 
independent  of  any  other  power ;  and  no 
unsightly  poles  cumbering  the  streets.  The 
cars  can  be  run  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per 
hour  when  necessary,  or  even  faster.  When 
the  batteries  become  exhausted  the  work  of 
replacing  them  with  others,  thoroughly  charged, 
requires  but  a  moment.  Among  the  advantages 
of  this  system  over  any  other  in  operation,  may 
be  mentioned,  increased  speed ;  no  poles  or 
overhead  wires;  no  conduits;  each  car's  inde- 
pendence of  all  the  others,  and  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  cost. 

The  actual  I'eduction  of  cost  is  one  half  of 
that  of  any  other  system.  AVhere  it  costs 
$100,000  per  mile  for  cable  system,  $15,000  to 
§25,000  for  overhead  wire  system,  the  cost  of 
these  cars  placed  ready  for  running  on  the 
track  will  not  exceed  $5,000.  This  price  does 
not  include  a  power  house  in  which  batteries 
are  recharged  by  the  dynamos ;  but  as  this  sys- 
tem only  requires  a  small  plant  for  the  recharg- 
ing, the  great  reduction  in  the  cost  as  compared 
with  any  other  system  can  be  readily  seen. 

The  "  Julien  "  system  of  storage  battery  tram 
cars,  requires  5,600  pounds  of  electrical  energy 
to  run  its  cars  thirty -three  miles;  by  the  River 
and  Rail  system  it  only  requires  2,300  pounds  of 
battery  force  to  run  the  cars  forty  to  sixty  miles 
and  by  reason  of  the  very  light  mechanical 
movement  and  the  single  motor,  the  car  com- 
plete weighs  only  about  the  same  as  a  car 
equipped  for  the  overhead  wire  system. 

The  superiority  as  to  cheapness,  quality  and 
steadiness  of  the  electric  light  from  this  com- 
panies storage  batteries  and  the  many  meritori- 
ous points  they  claim  and  sustain  in  their 
behalf,  are  facts,  which  alone  should  give  them 
precedence  over  all  others. 

It  it  universally  admitted  that  a  system  using 
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storage  batteries  must  be  superior  to  one  in 
wiiich  the  light  is  directly  dependent  ujMn 
moving  machinery,  which  produces  a  con- 
stantly varying  current  that  is  ruinous  to  the 
eye  and  destructive  to  the  lamp.  By  this  system 
which  the  River  &  Rail  Company  are  handling, 
they  furnish  the  most  beautiful  light  yet  devel- 
oped, with  a  perfectly  uniform  current,  thereby 
avoiding  the  strain  on  the  eye  and  greatly  pro- 
longing the  life  of  the  lamp.  For  house,  block, 
or  town  lighting,  and  for  the  propulsion  of 
every  kind  of  motive  power,  this  storage  bat- 
tery stands  to-day  unrivalled.  The  demand  for 
electric  lights  being  steadily  on  the  increase, 
individuals,  by  using  this  system  of  storage 
batteries,  can,  on  a  comparatively  small  inve.st- 
ment,  in  localities  where  ample  power  already 
exists,  establish  separate  central  stations  from 
which  to  supply  electric  light  to  blocks  of  resi- 
dences or  stores,  thus  assuring  to  themselves  a 
steady  income,  with  a  handsome  profit  on  a 
limited  outlay. 

These  storage  batteries  are  being  used  in  a 
large  number  of  prominent  business  houses  and 
public  buildings,  in  the  East  for  illuminating 
purposes,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  power  to  run 
elevators  and  the  like.  The  batteries  are  placed 
in  the  basement  of  the  building,  where  they  are 
charged  by  a  dynamo,  either  in  the  building  or 
by  wire  connected  with  the  power  house.  The 
risk  of  fire  by  the  use  of  the  battery,  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  batteries,  after  being 
charged,  can  be  cut  off  from  the  dynamos,  and 
ttie  occupants  of  the  house  having  their  incan- 
descent lights,  with  the  storage  batteries  acting 
as  reservoirs,  are  independent  of  dynamos. 

The  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  large  Eastern 
cities  have  made  a  thorough  examination  into 
the  system  of  storage  batteries,  and  noting  the 
total  absence  of  risk  from  fire,  have,  in  many 
cases  where  these  are  in  u.se,  reduced  the  rate 
of  insurance,  giving  as  their  reason  the  impossi- 
bility of  short  circuits  being  formed,  which, 
under  the  old  system,  causes  the  entire  current 
of  oOO  to  1,500  volts  of  electricity  to  run  into  a 
house,  and  cause  fire ;  whereas,  under  this 
system,  there  is  but  fifty  volts  used  at  any 
one  time  from  the  battery  for  illuminating 
purposes. 

The  street  car  companies  in  the  United 
States,  have  now  in  use  over  25,000  cars.  That 
means  an  immense  number  of  cars  to  be  sup- 
plied, sooner  or  later,  with  these  storage 
batteries,  which  will  prove  superior  to  all  others 
in  economy  of  original  outlay,  durability,  safety 
efliciency,  lightness,  and  cost  of  maintenance. 


From  tests  made  by  Professor  Chandler,  of  New 
York,  it  is  demonstrated  that  this  company 
possesses  that  accumulator,  and  they  are  pre- 
pared to  sustain  their  claim  as  to  its  superior 
serviceability. 

The  River  &  Rail  Electric  Company  will 
establish  branch  offices  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
with  general  offices  in  this  city.  They  are  now 
prepared  to  do  business,  and  will  give  an  exhi- 
bition of  their  tramway  electric  car  as  soon  as  it 
arrives  from  the  East.  The  company  owns  over 
thirty  valuable  patents  beside  a  number  of  new 
ones  pending.  The  illustration  accompanying 
this  matter  shows  one  of  their  cars. 

The  Eickemeyer  Dynamo  &  Motor  Company 
has  recently  been  organized  in  Denver,  and  will 
occupy,  with  the  River  &  Rail  Electric  Com- 
pany, the  offices  at  No.  1517  Larimer  street.  At 
a  meeting  of  its  board  of  directors,  the  following 
named  officers  were  elected  to  serve  during  the 
ensuing  year:  J.  T.  Lynch,  New  York,  presi- 
dent; Stetson  Leach,  Denver,  vice-pi'esident 
and  general  manager ;  AV.  F.  R.  Reed,  Denver, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Eickemeyer  dynamos  and  motors  are 
covered  by  United  States  patents,  bearing  date, 
February  22d,  1887,  and  February  14th,  1888. 
Their  machines  combine  the  simplest  construc- 
tion and  highest  efficiency  yet  obtained  in 
dynamos  and  electrical  apparatus. 

There  is  perfect  electrical  balance  in  the 
armature  coils,  and  no  radiation  of  field  magnet- 
ism; no  magnetism  apparent,  in  fact,  at  any 
exposed  surface  of  the  machine.  All  the  lines 
of  force  are  concentrated  within  the  machine,  in 
passing  through  the  armature,  and  there  is  no 
sparking  at  the  commutator.  These  machines, 
of  any  required  capacity,  will  be  sold  by  this 
company  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  guaranteed 
to  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

Efficiency  and  durability  are  their  marked 
features.  The  fact  that  the  Pullman  Company, 
after  trying  every  other  machine,  has  adopted 
the  Eickemeyer  machines  exclusively,  built  all 
their  fast  trains  service  with,  and  used  them 
over  a  year,  is  a  substantial  guarantee  of  their 
merits. 

C.  Tuengel's  steam  grinding  establishment, 
1425  Lawrence  street,  has  been  the  principal 
place  of  that  sort  here  since  1875.  Mr.  Tuengel 
is  a  manufacturer,  dealer  in  and  repairer  of 
cutlery  of  all  kinds,  including  all  kinds  of 
knives,  shears,  and  surgical  instruments.  He 
handles  strops,  hones,  stones,  and  combs,  and 
fills  mail  or  express  orders  as  soon  as  they  are 
received. 
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The  Denver  Manufacturing  Company,  than 
which  few  houses  in  the  Great  West  are  better  or 
more  favorably  linown,  had  its  origin  in  a  modest 
beginning,  made  in  1876,  to  produce  a  class  of 
goods  expressly  calculated  for  the  Rocky  JMoun- 
tain  trade.  Gradually,  but  uniformly,  it  grew; 
steadily  it  flourished,  and  at  length  became  the 
ranking  establishment  of  its  class  in  tlie  West. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  house,  and  in  its  purpose 
it  is  entirely  successful,  to  maimfacture  and  sell 
every  necessity  for  the  horse,  the  carriage  and 
the  stable.  Over  100  styles  of  harness,  embrac- 
ing everything  from  a  dog  or  goat  harness  to 


most  elegant  and  elaborate  design  and  workman- 
ship, many  and  various  styles  may  be  noted. 
The  stock-saddles  are  just  now  being  sent  East 
and  to  Europe  in  large  numbers,  and  the  demand 
for  them  will  increase  as  the  horsemen  there 
di.scover  the  comfort  and  protection  they  afford. 
Here  also,  in  this  department,  are  side-saddles, 
cheap  and  plain  or  finely  stamped  and  orna- 
mented, and  worth,  some  of  them,  §1-50.  Here 
too  is  a  complete  line  of  English  saddles  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  celebrated 
Whitman  saddles,  for  which  the  house  is  sole 
agent  in  the  West. 
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the  fine  road  or  the  elaborate  coach  harness, 
and  ranging  in  price  from  $5  to  §500  per  set,  are 
manufiictured  by  it. 

An  almost  bewildering  assortment  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  saddle  department  of  the  house. 
Between  the  light  and  shapely  race-saddle, 
weighing,  complete,  less  than  two  pounds,  and 
the  indestructible  and  comfortable  stock,  or 
"  cow-boy  "  saddle  of  fifty  pounds  weight,  and  of 


In  the  turf  department  are  sweat  blankets 
and  suits,  horse  boots,  protective  of  every  part 
of  the  legs  or  feet  of  the  trotter  or  runner;  and 
also  a  large  line  of  veterinary  remedies,  to 
strengthen  him  for  the  race  or  to  cure  the  ail- 
ments he  is  heir  to.  The  variety  here  indi- 
cates that  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place 
is  a  friend  to  both  the  horse  and  his  owner, 
for  here  is  the  latest  and  best  of  everything 
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for    the    care   and    comfort   of   highly    prized 
animals. 

But  few,  if  any,  of  all  the  houses  of  Denver 
have  a  more  wide-spread  trade  than  the  Denver 
Manufacturing  Co.  Its  salesmen  cover  all  Col- 
orado, Xew  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Montana ;  and,  by  means  of  the  mail  and  the 
agency  of  the  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  house,  orders  are  received  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  these  valuable 
catalogues  can  readily  select  any  article  of  the 
lines  handled  by  the  hoase  that  he  may  desire. 


has  for  its  principals  J.  W.  Macrum  and  Pierre 
Meqnillet,  e.xpenenced  men  both.  They  are 
prepared  to  take  large  contracts,  and  for  that 
purpose  have  regularly  employed  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  hands.  They  are  agents  for  The 
Western  Electric  Company's  goods,  the  Ameri- 
can watchman's  time  detector  and  Zimdars  & 
Hunt's  pneumatic  bells  and  annunciators.  Elec- 
tric wiring  in  buildings  is  their  specialty. 

They  also  manufacture  all  kinds  of  steel  dies, 
copper,  brass  and  rubber  stamps,  brass  signs, 
key  tags,  baggage  checks,  etc.,  and  they  are 
headquarters  for  keys  and  key  blanks. 


W.  H.  KISTLER   &   COMPANY,   MANUFACTURIXCi  STATIONERS. 


The  house  stands  so  well  in  the  general  esti- 
mation that  many  Eastern  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers sell  the  Rocky  Mountain  trade  through 
it.  The  company's  store  and  factory,  situated 
at  1332  to  133S  Seventeenth  street,  corner  of 
Market,  is  a  five-story  building,  the  basement, 
the  trunk  and  hand  bag  factory  and  sales 
department.  Strangers  in  the  city  are  cordially 
welcomed  and  frequently  shown  through  the 
building.  It  is  an  interesting  place  to  visit ;  an 
establishment  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise that  seems  to  animate  all  of  Denver. 

The  Novelty  Manufacturing  Co.,  112(j  Six- 
teenth street,  chiefly  engaged  in  electrical  con- 
struction and  as  dealers  in  electrical  supplies, 


W.  H.  KisTLEK  &  Co.,  w^holesale  stationers 
and  job  printers,  are  the  only  manufacturing 
stationers  between  Kansas  and  California,  and 
are  well  known  in  all  the  States  looking  to 
Denver  for  supplies.  They  have  an  especially 
tine  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  blank 
books,  and  have  about  535,000  invested  in  their 
plant  and  stock.  They  employ  fifty  hands, 
have  three  men  on  the  road  selling  for  them, 
and  do  all  of  $12.5,000  a  year  of  business. 

They  are  sole  agents  forthe  Eagle  Pencil  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  for  the  Sanford  Ink  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  for  the  A.  J.  Reach 
Philadelphia  Baseball  Company,  and  their  lines 
of  office  stationery  can  hardly  be  excelled  for 
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variety  and  fullness  in  any  part  of  the  land. 
They  do  ruling  and  book-binding  for  the  trade, 
and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  school  stationery 
and  fancj'  goods,  such  as  albums,  mirrors,  cut- 
lery, etc.  Mr.  Kistler,  the  head  of  the  house, 
has  been  seven  years  established  in  this  line 
here,  and  has  been  quite  successful  in  it,  as  the 
foregoing  account  discloses.  This  house  is  at 
1221  to  1227  Fifteenth  street. 

J.\MES  M.  Culver,  1744  Blake  street,  is  the 
only  exclusive  manufacturer  of  printers'  rollers 
and  composition  between  the  Missouri  river 
and  the  Pacific.  He  is  furnishing  rollers  to  all 
but  one  or  two  of  the  offices  in  the  city,  and  is 
supplying  many  outside  of  it.  He  carries,  also, 
a  stock  of  printers'  supplies  and  handles  print- 
ing presses  of  all  descriptions.  He  is  sole  agent 
for  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico,  of  the 
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Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  is  doing  quite  a  business  for  them. 

As  an  old  newspaper  man  and  publisher,  Mr. 
Culver  has  the  requisite  experience  for  the  bus- 
iness and  is  generally  favored  with  trade  by  the 
craft. 

F.  W.  Gro.mm,  trunk  manufacturer,  doing  a 
■wholesale  and  retail  business  in  that  line  here 
for  many  years,  has  his  factory  at  1219  Sixteenth 
street,  and  a  branch  at  1810  Arapahoe  street. 
The  main  factory  occupies  the  whole  of  three 
basements  under  the  Brunswick  Hotel.  The 
Arapahoe  street  place  is  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  boxes  and  frames  for  trunks,  and  for 
fittings.  His  salesrooms,  in  which  he  does  quite 
a  retail  business,  are  at  935  Si.^teenth  street.  He 
employs  a  considerable  number  of  hands  in  the 
factory,  and  has  on  hand  a  very  large  stock, 
indeed,  is  turning  out  about  225  trunks  every 


month,  besides  sample  cases — the  latter  of  which 
are  a  specialty  with  him.  He  manufactures  all 
grades,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  costliest,  and  is 
making  a  seasoned  wood  trunk  that  finds  favor 
wherever  it  is  on  sale.  Mr.  Gromm's  trade 
extends  through  Colorado  and  the  neighboring 
States  and  Territories.  He  has  been  continu- 
ously in  business  in  Denver  since  1873.  He 
started  in  a  small  way,  but  has  built  up  a  busi- 
ness that  makes  him  the  leading  trunk  manu- 
facturer of  Denver. 

George  G.  McCoy,  manufacturer  of  boots  and 
shoes  and  uppers,  and  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer  in  them  also,  has  forty-five  hands  at  work 
in  his  place  at  1733  Larimer  street.  They  make 
about  ninety-six  cases  of  product  a  month, 
mostly  shoes  and  uppers  of  the  finer  grades. 
These  sell  everywhere  in  the  mountain  country 
and  in  every  settlement  between 
here  and  California. 

Mr.  IVIcCoy  has  had  many 
years  experience  in  this  line. 
He  was  in  it  before  he  came 
here  and  has  followed  it  eleven 
years  here.  He  has  been  quite 
successftil,  and  is,  to  use  the  ver- 
nacular, "well  fixed"  in  real 
estate  and  other  resources. 

The  Phillip  Zaxg   Brewing 
Co.  owns  and  operates  the  estab- 
lishment    delineated     in     the 
engraving    accompanying    this 
matter.    It  is  situated  in  North 
Denver,  and  is  the  largest  and 
best  appointed  establishment  of 
the    kind  between   the  ^lissis- 
sippi  river  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  has  an   output  of  from   125,000  to  150,000 
barrels  a  year,  and  furnishes   employment  to 
100  persons ;  has  sales  of  its  fine  Pilsener  and 
other  brands  in  all  the  States  between  Kansas 
and  California,  including  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  Montana ; 
has  railroad  siding  for  shipping  purposes,  and 
every  convenience  and  facility  for  the  business 
that  ingenuity  has  provided  or  that  money  can 
purchase.     In  brief,  is  a  model  concern. 

It  was  in  1859,  when  Denver  was  a  mere 
mountain  camp,  that  John  Good  made  the  first 
brew  here  of  the  amber  draft  of  old  Gambrinus, 
out  of  which  enterprise  has  grown  this  vast 
brewing  concern.  It  was  known  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  career  as  the  Rocky  IMountain  Brew- 
ery, and  was  run  by  Good,  under  that  name, 
until  1870.  Phillip  Zang  &  Co.  then  acquired  it, 
and  in  1888  they  organized  a  stock  company 
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with  the  title  that  heads  these  paragraphs.  The 
principals  in  this  company  now,  are  non-resi- 
dents. Adolph  J.  Zang,  a  well  known  German- 
American  resident  of  Denver,  and  a  substantial 
citizen  of  Colorado,  is  secretary,  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  it.  He  is  also  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Denver  Brewing  Co., 
also  described  herein.  Mr.  Edward  Siemon  is 
manager,  with  office  at  the  Denver  Brewery. 

The  Denver  Brewing  Co.mpany,  which  has 
the  second  largest  establishment  of  the  kind 
west  of  St.  Louis,  has  capacity  of  seventy-five 
to  a  hundred  thousand  barrels,  and  60,000  bar- 
rels of  the  very  e.xcellent  beverage  that  has 
given  it  distinction  in  this  part  of  the  country 


complete  in  the  matter  of  its  appointments  and 
equipment  as  any  brewery  in  the  land.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick,  and  the  apparatus,  ma- 
chinery and  vaults  are  all  of  the  very  latest 
pattern.  Two  Linde  ice  machines  of  seventy 
tons  daily  capacity  cool  the  vaults.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  company  provides  7.5  men  with  em- 
ployment, and  incidentally  is  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood to  even  a  larger  number.  The  resident 
manager  of  this  company  is  Mr.  Edward  Siemon. 
The  Milwaukee  Brewery,  223  to  227  Larimer 
street,  makes  from  50  to  100  kegs  a  day  of  as 
fine  a  quality  of  beer  as  is  sold  here.  Mr.  Mels- 
heimer,  its  owner,  mastered  the  trade  in  Mil- 
waukee, (whence  the  name  of  his  establishment) 
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were  made  in  1888.  It  will  probably,  from 
present  appearances,  have  a  greater  output  than 
that  for  1889.  Beginning  in  1870  with  merely 
a  local  business,  it  has  grown  with  its  environ- 
ment and  is  now  shipping  much  of  its  product 
throughout  Colorado,  AVyoming,  New  Mexico 
and  Utah.  A  large  bottling  establishment  is 
maintained,  and  the  "  Vienna  bottled  beer,  for 
Export,"  made  by  it,  meets  with  especial  favor 
wherever  sold. 

The  company  has  two  concerns  here,  chief  of 
them  that  shown  in  the  engraving  illustrating 
this  matter,  and  situated  at  the  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Lawrence  streets.  The  other  is  a  branch 
used  for  storage  purposes ;  it  is  at  Eighth  and 
Larimer  street.    The  first  of  these  place  is  as 


and  is  thoroughly  posted  in  all  the  processes  for 
making  and  bottling  lager.  He. owns  the  whole 
property  and  has  about  $75,000  invested  in  his 
plant,  and  although  most  of  his  brewings  goes 
to  the  city  trade,  he  ships  considerable  also  to 
the  country.  He  has  been  ten  years  located 
here. 

His  brands  of  ales  and  porters  are  recom- 
mended by  leading  physicians  as  pure  and 
superior  beverages.  He  makes  his  own  malt, 
and  does  his  own  bottling,  and  has  fine  large  cel- 
lars in  which  to  store  and  ripen  what  he  brews. 

The  Villa  Park  Ice  Co.,  Mr.  Ira  A.  Scott's 
enterprise,  has  its  offices  and  depot  at  1431 
Nineteenth  street.  It  was  established  in  1887 
on  a  small  scale  by  him,  but  has  gained  steadily 
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in  patronage.  All  the  company's  ice  is  cut  in 
Green  Mountain  Lake,  which  is  a  sheet  of 
strictly  pure  spring  water.     INIr.  Scott  puts  up 
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about  7,000  tons  of  ice  every  season  and  disposes 
of  it  without  any  trouble.  He  runs  tive  wagons 
for  delivery  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Scott  came  here  in  1876  from  Vermont, 
where  he  was  born  and  raised.  He  had  l;ieen 
connected  as  manager  and  foreman  for  the  large 
ice  companies  here  before  venturing  on  his  own 
account,  and  in  that  way  gained  knowledge  and 
experience,  which  has  been  of  gi-eat  benefit  to 
him  in  his  present  venture. 

The  Queen  City  Ice  Co.,  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  twelve  that  are  supplying  the  people  of 
Denver.  Mr.  .T.  H.  Nugent,  proprietor  of  the 
Queen  City's  business,  hails  originally  from 
Canada,  but  has  lived  here  ten,  and 
been  in  this  trade,  six  years.  He 
handles  the  best  of  lake  ice  to  the 
extent  of  perhaps  8,000  tons  a  season, 
and  gives  full  weight  for  the  ruling 
prices.  His  storehouses  are  situated 
on  the  west  side,  two  blocks  west  of 
the  waterworks.  He  lives  at  12.59 
South  Sixth  street. 

A.  G.  Ehoads,  cracker  manufacturer, 
of  1811  and  1813  Market  street,  has 
three  men  on  the  road  selling  for  him 
in  this  and  all  the    adjacent  States 
and    territories,    and    twenty    hands 
employed,  who,  with  the  a.ssistance  of 
improved  machinery,  turn  out  about 
400  boxes  of  product  a  day.    This  output  includes 
all  the  staples  of  the  trade,  and  many  specialties 
besides,  the  whole  comprising  over  a  hundred 
different  brands  of  crackers  and  cakes,  put  up  in 


tin,  glass,  and  wood,  according  to  its  character, 
all  made  of  the  very  best  materials  that  money 
can  buy,  and  sold  with  the  regular  trade  dis- 
counts. 

Mr.  Rhoads  has  followed  this  business  for 
twenty-three  of  the  thirty  years  he  has  lived 
here,  and  may  be  considered  to  have  mastered 
it,  if  that  length  of  experience  is  of  any  value. 
He  buys  his  flour  from  the  Golden,  Longmont, 
Fort  Collins,  and  other  first  class  Colorado  mills, 
and  has  put  into  his  factory  in  the  Hallack 
Block,  for  the  manipulation  of  his  product, 
extremely  valuable  machinery  bought  in  the 
East.  He  does,  probably  $100,000  worth  of 
business  a  year.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  a  director  of  the  Colorado 
and  Utah  Investment  Co.,  and  interested  in 
other  i^rojects  local  to  this  section,  and  as  a  man 
and  merchant  is  much  esteemed. 

The  Kuner  Pickle  Co.,  whose  establishment 
is  represented  in  the  engraving  illustrating  this 
matter,  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  it  is  not  the  very 
largest,  concern  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  The  venture  of  which  it  is  the 
outgrowth,  was  originally  established  in  1872  by 
J.  C.  Kuner,  who  afterwards  admitted  his 
brother  to  an  interest.  In  1886  the  stock  com- 
pany was  incorporated  with  §50,000  capital 
stock,  now  all  paid  in.  The  company  employs 
usually  about  fifty  hands,  and  sometimes  many 
more,  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  pickles, 
mustards,  sauces  and  sauer ,  kraut,  and  in  the 
canning  of  Colorado  tomatoes  and  beans,  and 
Kuner's  brands,  especiallj'  the  Eureka  catsup, 
which  has  no  superior  in  America,  are  esteemed 
as  of  standard  grades  wherever  Denver  has  trade 
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territory.  The  company  has  several  men' on 
the  road  in  Colorado,  and  all  the  States  and 
Territories  adjacent  to  it,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
known  houses  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country. 
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Besifles  the  works  here,  which  are  of  brick 
and  quite  vahiable,  the  company  has  salting 
works  at  Greeley,  whicli  havecapacity  of  150,000 
bushels  and  are  chiefly  run  on  cucumbers. 
During  August,  September  and  October,  the 
canning  season,  they  sometimes  employ  250 
hands,  and  they  will  put  up  20,000  cases  of 
tomatoes  alone  this  year.  They  have  electric 
lighting  facilities,  very  fine  refrigerator  facilities, 
and,  among  other  machinery,  apparatus  made 
especially  for  them  in  Syracuse  and  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  They  have  the  only  mills  west  of  the 
ISIissouri  for  the  grinding  and  preparation  of 
French  mustard,  and  they  are  about  to  put  in 
additional  vats  for  pickling  and  new  equipment 
for  canning  and  bottling,  to  cost  a  couple  ot 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Kuner  Bros,  are  ranked  with  the  best 
business  men  of  Denver.  They  started  first  in 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  here,  as  has  been 
said,  in  1872.  They  have  been  very  successful, 
and  have  accumulated  quite  a  little  property. 
They  are  Germans  by  birth,  but  have  been  in 
this  country  since  1847.  Their  place  of  business 
is  at  Twenty-second  and  Blake  streets. 

The  Denver  Soap  Company,  occupying  a  large 
brick  building,  50  x  133  feet,  and  three  stories 
high,  with  a  cellar  under  all,  at  the  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Market  streets,  is  a  pioneer  manufac- 
turing institution  of  the  State.  It  located  here 
in  1S7G,  and  devoted  its  capital  and  energies  to 
the  work  of  .supplying  the  State  and  surrounding 
Territories  with  a  pure  article  of  soap. 

During  this  time  its  business  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  west  of  Chicago. 


soaps  are  "Poole's  Denver  Best  Soap,"  which  has 
a  sale  amounting  to  nearly  ten  million  pounds  a 
year.    This  and  other  brands  of  soap  are  man- 
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Its  factory  is  supplied  with  all  the  latest  and 
most  recently  improved  machinery,  enabling  it 
to  meet  any  competition  on  equal  grades  of 
goods.    Among  its  leading  brands  of  laundry 
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ufactured  to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
trade  of  this  locality.  Among  the  toilet  soaps 
manufactured  by  this  firm  is  Poole's  famous 
"  Hard  Water  Bar,"  which  has  no  rival  for  the 
alkali  waters  of  this  region.  Its  complete  line 
of  milled  toilet  soaps  which  are  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  Western  trade,  known  under  the 
brands  "]\Ianitou,"  "LaVeta  Bouquet,"  "Queen 
Bath,"  &c.,  merit  special  attention.  This  com- 
pany has  been  highly  complimented  by 
the  award  of  large  government  contracts,  in 
consequence  of  superior  quality  and  purity 
demonstrated  under  rigid  chemical 
analysis  in  competition  with  other 
manufacturers  of  the  country. 

SuAiN  &  Simmons,  manufacturers  of 
soda  water  and  syrups,  bottlers  of  Ph. 
Zang's  Pilsener  lager,  and  agents  for 
Philadelphia  cream  phosphate,  at  2163 
Larimer  street,  supply  many  of  the 
leading  establishments  of  the  city,  like 
the  AVindsor,  Albany,  St.  James  and 
Markham  hotels,  and  the  Arcade  res- 
taurant and  saloon,  and  have  customers 
throughout  the  State  to  whom  Mr. 
Shain,  as  the  traveling  man  for  his 
firm,  is  engaged  in  selling.  He  has 
been  twenty-one  years  in  the  busi- 
ness, (some  six  or  seven  years  here 
with  the  Dascombe  Bottling  Co.,)  and  his 
partner,  whose  time,  and  the  assistance  of  two 
employes,  is  given  to  their  city  trade,  is  also 
an  experienced  man.    They  manufacture  fine 
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fruit  syrups  in  a  specially  prepared  basement, 
and  have  quite  a  trade  in  bottled  beer  and 
porter.  Their  goods  are  the  finest  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  are  paclced  for  shipment  so  as  to  keep 
fresh  and  palatable.  They  certainly  do  the 
largest  business  of  the  kind  in  Denver. 

Wareen  &.  Phillips,  manufacturers  of  flavor- 
ings and  perfumes  at  1254  and  1256  Eleventh 
streets,  have  fifteen  hands  employed  in  their 
establishment,  and  are  carrying  complete  lines 
of  druggists'  and  grocers'  sundries,  including 
flavoring  extracts,  soda  water  supplies,  essences, 
nks,  bluings,  baking  powder,  etc.,  and  also  a 
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number  of  other  specialties  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. They  employ  four  men  on  the  road 
traveling  in  their  interest,  and  selling  for  them 
throughout  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Mon- 
tana, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas.  They 
have  been  about  three  years  established  and 
have  grown  with  the  trade  territory  they  have 
to  supply  every  year  since  ihey  started. 

Mr.  0.  C.  Warren,  of  the  firm,  has  followed 
this  line  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  was  in 
it  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  before  he  came  here, 


and  is  an  expert  in  all  its  details.  His  partner, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Phillips,  was  formerly  in  the  drug 
trade  here,  and  has  recently  re-embarked  in  it, 
without,  however,  abandoning  his  connection 
with  this  establishment. 

All  their  goods  are  packed  in  attractive  shape, 
and  are  of  superior  quality.  Hence  their 
success. 

The  Aebuckle  B.vkixg  Powder  Co.,  success- 
ors to  Guy  D.  Arbuckle  &  Co.,  1518  Eighteenth 
street,  are  manufiicturers  and  jobbers  of  the 
celebrated  Golden  State  baking  powder.  West- 
ern agents  for  Arbuckle's  baking  powders,  and 
are  dealers  in  supplies  for  druggists  and 
bars,  among  others  for  Liebig's  extract  of 
beef;  beef  juice;  beef  bouillon  ;  beef,  wine 
and  iron ;  and  chicken  broth,  and  for 
Gordon's  clam  juice.  Mr.  Arbuckle  was 
in  tlie  drug  trade  here  from  1867  until  he 
bouglit  out  J.  P.  Schlink  &  Co.,  and 
established  himself  in  this  line,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1888. 

The  Gonzalez  Cigaes,  of  Denver  manu- 
facture, have  reputation  throughout  all 
this  Western  country.  They  are  made  by 
the  fort)'  hands  employed  by  Mr.  Eduardo 
Gonzalez  in  his  factory,  at  1851  Larimer 
street,  to  the  extent  of  about  50,000  a 
weel'C,  and  they  sell  readily  wherever  they 
li;ive  been  introduced  in  this  and  the 
neighljoring  States  and  Territories. 

To  facilitate  distribution,  Mr.  Gonzalez 
has  two  branch  stores  in  the  city — one  at 
Seventeenth  and  Lawrence,  and  at  1851 
Jjurimer.  He  is  a  native  of  Havana,  and 
Ills  place  is  known,  appropriately,  as  the 
Cuban  Cigar  Factor}',  and  he  has  liv,ed  in 
Colorado,  and  been  prominent  in  this 
business,  for  the  last  ten  years.  His  lead- 
ing brands  are  :  "Gonzalez'  Puros,"  the 
"Boquet,"  "Cuban  Maid,"  "Denver  Boys," 
and  "La  Flor  de  Gonzalez." 

Smith  &  Butlee,  manufactui-ers  of  and 
dealers  in  fine  cigars,  at  1411  Larimer 
street,  make  and  sell  about  30,000  per 
month  of  the  following  brands;  "Blandura,"  "Sil- 
ver Queen,"  "Ladiso,"  "Rosadera,"  "City  Hall," 
and  "D.  &  R.  G."  These  are  much  preferred  by 
smokers,  and  are  supplied  the  trade  at  prices 
which  permit  retailing  at  five  and  ten  cents. 
The  last  two  of  these  brands  are  the  best  five 
cent  cigar  sold  here. 

The  Mitchell  Optical  and  Instrument  Co. 
is  successor  to  M.  J.  Mitchell,  who  was  in  the 
business  here  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  when  the 
company  was  organized.     He  is  still  a  principal 
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in  it,  and  is  its  manager.  Several  of  the  work- 
men in  tliis  company's  shop,  1552  Lawrence 
street,  over  the  store,  are  men  of  extraordinary 
skill,  and  high  salaries  are  paid  them.  Besides 
optical  work  of  all  sorts,  a  very  considerable 
business  is  done  at  this  place  for  engineering 
corps,  scientists,  and  others  requiring  extra  fine 
instruments.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  some  mining 
interests,  also,  but  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
business  treated  of  here. 

The  Denver  Optical  Comp.\ny,  manufactur- 
ers and  repairers  of  optical  instruments  and 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  them,  at  626 
Sixteenth  street,  have  been  something  over  a 
year  established,  and  have  trade  throughout 
Colorado,   Kansas  and    Nebraska.      I\Ir.   B.   I. 


Price,  an  expert  optician,  is  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's business.  Associated  with  him  are  A. 
AV.  Fritz  and  M.  M.  Price.  Mr.  Price  has  had 
sixteen  years  experience  in  the  business  in  Kan- 
sas, Pennsylvania  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 
He  is  the  owner  of  a  copyrighted  prescription 
blank  for  lenses,  and  for  spectacle  frames,  and 
is  patentee,  also,  of  a  spectacle  frame,  to  sell 
which  it  is  proposed  to  organize  a  stock  com- 
pany. At  present,  however,  the  business  is 
chiefly  order  work  for  prescription  lenses  and 
spectacle  frames.  A  notable  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  first  twelve  months'  business, 
and  the  indications  are  even  more  satisfactory 
for  the  future.  jMail  orders  sent  to  this  house 
will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
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I FIILE  gallant  and  knightly  De  Soto 
Li  was  pursuing  that  fateful  march 
i/(*^  of  his  to  the  Mississippi,  Francisco 
?rt  Yasquez  de  Coronado,  subaltern 
to  the  then  Jlexican  Viceroy  Men- 
doza,  was  prosecuting  as  toilsome  a  search,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Continent,  for  the  seven  treas- 
ure cities  of  Cibola  ;  seated — so  the  wild  figment 
of  Indian  tradition  ran,  that  lured  to  repeated 
disaster  the  too  credulous  cavaliers — somewhere, 
on  some  far  off  mountain  or  mother-lode  of  gold  ; 
and  in  this  quest  he  is  said  to  have  traced  the 
course  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  source.  It  was 
in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  1540, 
an  age  of  amazing  achievement ;  but  the  perils  of 
the  expedition  unhinged  the  mind  of  its  leader, 
and  the  event  of  it  was  barren  of  result  to  Cor- 
onado's  sanguine  superior,  and  flattering  only, 
by  the  shadowy  title  of  sovereignty  extended, 
to  his  most  puissant  and  illustrious  master. 

Over  these  profound  mid-continental  soli- 
tudes, then,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  roll, 
ere  there  is  another  intruder.  At  the  dawn  of 
the  nineteentli  centurj'-  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the 
original  path-finders,  while  engaged  in  the  set 
task  of  exploring  President  Jefferson's  Louisiana 
purchase,  made  arduous  head-way  through  them ; 
and  in  1805,  Lieutenant  Zebulon  Pike,  sent  upon 
a  like  mission,  was  vouchsafed  first  sight  of 
those  sublime  altitudes,  the  Rockies,  one  of  the 
loftiest  of  which,  and  most  interesting  in  asso- 
ciations, bearing  his  name,  still  keeps  his  well- 
earned  lam-els  green. 

Col.  Long  in  1819,  and  Capt.  Bonneville, 
employed  by  the  American  Fur  Company  in 
1832,  crossed  what  was  formerly  known  as  the 
great  American  desert — now  over  nearly  all  its 
vast  expanse  induced  to  bloom  and  blossom  as 
the  rose— and  "scaled  the  lofty  heights  that  hid 
the  setting  sun  beyond."  The  adventurous 
Fi-emont,  in  1842-44,  penetrated  the  fastnesses 
of  the  great  range,  and  blazed  a  passage  for  the 


sturdy  pioneers  of  the  Pacific,  who  cleared,  in 
turn,  a  route  through  the  defiles  and  the  passes 
for  the  stage  lines  afterward  established.  Tlie 
expatriated  Mormons  journeyed  by  on  their  way 
to  the  Dead  Sea  of  L'tah,  and  few,  even,  of  the 
white  nomads  that  consorted  with  or  defied  the 
red  bravos  of  the  prairie,  were  at  all  familiar 
with  this  isolated  region  of  precipitous  peaks 
and  cloud-capped  mountains.  It  was  little 
known  and  less  esteemed,  until  the  discoveries 
of  the  gold  hunters,  in  California  Gulch,  in  1858, 
disclosed  its  hidden  treasures  and  revealed  its 
awe-inspiring  grandeurs  to  the  world. 

Report  of  gold  di-ew  thousands,  and  confir- 
mation of  the  accounts  dispersed  multitudes 
throughout  the  ranges  in  search  of  it.  The 
stirring  scenes  of  life  in  the  high  California 
Sierras  were  reproduced,  on  the  trails,  in  the 
placers  of  the  canyons  and  gulches,  and  in  the 
mining  camps  of  the  Rockies,  but  with  the  color 
and  inspiration  of  another  environment.  Here, 
as  there,  communities  sprang,  mushroom-like, 
into  existence  ;  some  doomed  to  speedy  dissolu- 
tion or  .slow  decay ;  some  to  decline,  perhaps 
with  other  expectations,  to  revive ;  and  some, 
like  Denver,  rooted  deep  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Platte,  to  foreshadow  early,  a  fuller  measure  of 
greatness. 

In  18(51  a  Territory  was  carved  out  of  lands 
ceded  to  the  general  government  by  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  out  of  wliat  was  partitioned  from 
Kansas  upon  the  final  federation  of  that  long 
debatable  ground.  The  name  chosen  for  the 
new  Territory,  Colorado,  meaning  red,  was  de- 
rived from  the  tongue  of  the  mixed  Spanish 
races  of  the  Southwest,  whose  nomenclature  is 
about  all  that  preserves  for  the  antiquary  and 
the  student,  the  spirit  and  charm  of  the  early 
local  traditions. 

The  population  continued  to  multiply  as  the 
mineral  production  augmented,  and  the  M'ider 
prospect  of  vast  (juartz  and  gravel  deposits  was 
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unfolded  l)y  expert  inspections  and  official  sur- 
veys. The  stockmen  came  with  their  fiocks  and 
hei-ds,  and  then  the  liusbandman,  and  presently 
nearly  every  honest  pursuit  in  life  had  its  repre- 
sentatives. The  railroads  constructed,  the  schools 
built,  the  peace  and  order  and  prosperity  pre- 
vailing, the  efficacies  of  the  climate  and  the 
matchless  attractions  of  scenery  —  these  drew 
those  who  cherish  the  household  gods  and  the 
domestic  virtues ;  and  in  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  years  the  permanent  structure  of  tlie 
State  of  Colorado  was  raised  upon  a  solid  fabric 
of  the  industries  and  institutions  of  civilization. 
Admitted  in  the  Centennial  year  of  the  inde- 


pendence of  the  country,  187fi,  Colorado,  with 
less  than  40,000  inhabitants,  was  thirty-eighth 
in  rank  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  By  ISSO  it 
had  advanced  to  the  thirty-fifth  place,  and  had 
194,327  people,  more  than  a  four-fold  increase. 
It  is  to  be  within  bounds  to  estimate  the  popu- 
lation now  at  half  a  million.  The  National 
census  of  18S0  reported  684  miles  of  railroad  in 
Colorado ;  now  there  are  4,.j00.  The  several 
new  lines  recently  finished  to  Denver  from  the 
East,  and  the  realization  of  the  possibilities  for 
this  extraordinary  State,  are  promise  of  a  much 
greater  accession  of  settlere  in  the  near  future 
than  has  distinguished  any  period  of  the  past. 


COLOU.VDO  covers  four  degrees  of  latitude 
and  seven  of  longitude,  or  280  by  380  miles 
of  area,  is  larger  than  the  New  England 
States  with  Ohio  added,  or  than  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  combined,  and  is  about  two- 
fifths  the  size  of  Texas.  It  has  a  situation 
central  as  to  the  rich  States  west  of  the  ilis- 
sissippi,  and  is  more  affluent  than  any  of  them 
in  the  resources  that  give  to  States  a  command- 
ing influence  in  the  industries.  The  lay  of  the 
land  is  such  that  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
natural  divisions,  mountains  and  plains.  About 
three-eighths  of  the  State — the  eastern  part — is 
jilains.  The  "  parks  "  and  high  mesax,  or  table 
lands,  and  foothills,  are  classed  generall}-,  with 
the  mountain  division,  which  comprises  an  area 
of  230  by  280  miles. 

The  Rocky  ilouxT.MXs  attain  their  greatest 
bulk  and  elevation  in  Colorado.  They  traverse 
the  State,  nearly  due  north  and  south,  about  the 
middle  of  it.  AVhere  they  encroach,  in  mid- 
passage,  upon  the  eastern  half  of  it  for  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  three  parallel  ranks  of 
these  Cordilleras,  having  the  breadth  of  two 
meridians,  are  known  as  the  Front  or  Colorado 
range,  the  Park  range,  and  the  Saguache  Sierra 
JIadre,  or  National  range.  These,  with  their 
continuations  trending  to  the  northwest  and 
southwest,  immutably  partition  the  Eastern 
and  Western  slopes,  and  fix  the  tortuous  but 
positive  line  of  the  "  great  Continental  divide," 
demarking  the  waters,  climate,  soils,  and  pro- 
ductions of  each.  The  Colorado,  easternmost 
of  these  ranges,  confronts  the  City  of  Denver, 


presenting  full  in  view,  to  the  dwellers  of  the 
plain,  among  a  number  of  lesser  landmarks, 
the  majestic  mass  of  Long's  peak,  symmetrical 
as  a  cone,  towering  in  the  northwest,  Gray's 
in  the  foothills  to  the  west,  and  Pike's  peak, 
ninety  miles  southwest — all  three  o'er-topping 
14,000  feet  of  elevation. 

From  Mt.  Lincoln,  200  peaks,  nearly  13,000 
feet  high,  and  twenty-five,  from  14,000  to  14,400 
feet,  can  be  descried.  Twent)'  in  Park  i-ange 
exceed  13,000  feet,  and  two  are  over  14,000. 
Graven  by  the  Divine  Hand  with  His  own  sym- 
bol, the  ^Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross  terminates 
the  Saguache  national  divide,  with  14,170  feet 
heighth  of  summit — nearly  equalling  Grand 
Mountain  of  the  same  range,  for  fifty  miles 
south  of  which,  elevations  of  thirteen  to  fourteen 
thousand  feet  are  frequent— Elbert,  LaPlata, 
Harvard,  and  Yale,  rising  highest  of  these. 
Sierra  Blanca,  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo,  which, 
with  the  Culebra,  are  eastern  links  of  the  great 
chain  in  JSouthern  Colorado,  rears  its  hoary 
head  14,464  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  loftiest  of 
all  the  mountains  in  Colorado.  The  Spanish 
peaks  are  impressive  features  of  the  Raton 
range,  which  is  the  southern  confine  of  the  State. 
The  San  Juan  range  is  the  southern  extension 
of  the  great  divide ;  the  San  Miguel,  Uncom- 
pahgre  and  La  Plata,  the  south-western  range 
systetn  of  it. 

It  would  be  difficult,  even  if  it  were  essential 
here,  to  impart  any  new  conception  of  the 
wondrous  physical  character,  and  of  the 
environments  of  these  everlasting  hills.     Laud- 
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ation  has  been  all  but  exhausted  upon  the 
panorama  of  stupendous  eminences,  with  crests 
that  pierce  the  vault  of  Heaven,  and  canyons 
where  Night  and  Silence  reign  supreme, — of 
Manitous,  and  Royal  Gorges,  and  Gardens  of 
the  Gods,  and  Kivers  of  Lost  Souls, — unfolded 
along  the  lines  of  the  railroads  of  Colorado  ;  and 
yet,  these  marvels  of  nature  are  only  the 
envelopment  of  Arcana,  from  which  have  been 
extorted  the  riches  of  an  Ophir,  and  a  Potosi, 
combined.  And  rugged  as  they  are,  and 
sparsely  settled,  except  where  mining  is 
pursued,  the  arable,  that  is  to  say,  the  irrigable, 
acreage  of  the  mountain  division  of  Colorado, 
would,  by  itself,  support  in  abundance,  the  over- 
teeming  populations  of  many  older  States. 

Of  Plains,  P.-irks,  and  Plateavs,  there  is  in 
Colorado,  a  princely  domain  ;  greater  in  area, 
by  a  fifth  at  least,  than  the  Emerald  Isle.  The 
plains-lands  of  the  State,  lying  east  of  the 
mountains,  have  the  general  features  of  the  far 
Western  prairies.  The  strip  along  the  foot  hills 
of  the  Rockies,  excepted,  they  are  flat  and  tree- 
lees,  but  have  fair  natural  drainage  conditions, 
and,  all  along  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  border, 
seasonable  rainfalls.  This  division  has  desir- 
able lands — in  "Weld  county,  originally  settled 
under  the  patronage  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  the 
most  productive  farming  district  of  the  State ; 
in  Logan,  formerly  a  part  of  Weld,  and  much 
like  it  in  quality  ;  in  Arapahoe,  140  miles  long 
by  30  wide,  watered  by  ditch  in  the  vicinity 
of  Denver,  which  is  its  county  seat,  and  net- 
worked by  the  railroads  that  rendezvous  there ; 
in  Elbert,  chiefly  a  stock  range,  but  resembling 
Arapahoe  in  characteristics ;  in  Bent,  trans- 
formed from  a  grazing  to  an  agricultural 
province,  by  the  immigration  that  has  been 
stimulated  by  irrigation  of  much  of  it ;  in 
Pueblo,  two-thirds  of  which  is  plains,  and  which 
has  important  cattle,  farming  and  manufacturing 
interests,  the  latter  sustaining  "the  Pittsburg 
of  the  West ;"  in  Las  Animas,  a  stock,  agricul- 
tural, and  coal  county,  and  in  other  parts. 
Canals  and  ditches,  projected,  and  in  progress, 
promise  vastly  to  extend  the  farmable  areas  of 
this  division. 

The  Parks  of  Colorado  are  no  mere  garden 
plats,  such  as  the  name,  perhaps,  implies ;  they 
are  estates,  broader  than  many  of  the  old  world 
principalities,  and  of  products  as  prolific.  The}' 
are  situated  between  the  parallel  ranges  of  the 
Rockies,  heretofore  described.  North  Park, 
2,500  square  miles  in  area,  .300  of  them  grass 
lands,  an  irregular  plateau,  diversified  with  hill 
and   valley,  forest  and  stream,  walled   in  on 


neaily  every  side ;  Middle  Park,  comprising 
3,000  square  miles,  likewise  begirt,  and  as  re- 
sourceful ;  the  vale  of  Egeria  adjoining ;  South 
Park,  ten  by  fifty  miles,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
State,  and  with  sites  for  a  hundred  thrifty  can- 
tonments within  it ;  and  San  Luis,  a  grand 
alpine  valley,  200  miles  long,  40  to  70  wide,  and 
already  sufficiently  irrigated  to  sustain  a  com- 
monwealth of  50,000  souls.  The  central  and 
northerly  parks  have  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet 
elevation ;  San  Luis,  as  elsewhere  described,  is 
considerably  lower. 

The  Western  Slope  of  the  State  partakes  of 
the  modified  climate  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
continent,  which  is  the  more  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  the  tenderer  fruits  and  vegetation. 
This  is  especially  the  chai-acter  of  the  counties 
formed  from  the  old  reservation  of  the  White 
River  Utes— Garfield,  Ouray,  Delta,  Mesa  and 
Montrose.  Garfield  and  Routt  stretch  from  the 
Rocky  IMountains  to  the  Utah  line.  The  former 
is  well  timbered,  and  the  latter  exceedingly 
varied  in  resources.  Pending  irrigation,  for 
which  there  are  alreadj'  some  facilities  in  the 
three  last  named  of  these  western  counties, 
farming  is  carried  on  in  a  moderate  way,  but, 
as  in  the  central  or  mountain  division,  stock- 
raising  and  mining  are  leading  pursuits. 

Eight  Rivers,  the  Arkansas,  the  South  Platte, 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  San  Juan,  the  Gunnison, 
the  AVhite,  the  Yampa  and  the  Grand,  consti- 
tute, with  their  tributaries,  the  drainage  system 
of  Colorado.  These  all  laave  their  sources  in  the 
central  division  of  the  State,  and  their  several 
courses  take  them,  the  Platte  eastward  into  the 
plains,  the  Arkansas  east  into  Kansas,  the  Rio 
Grande  southeast  into  New  Mexico,  the  San 
Juan  southwest  into  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  the 
AVhite,  also  into  the  Mormon  territory  west- 
ward, the  Gunnison  to  a  junction  with  the 
Grand,  which  carries  its  waters  into  "  Dcseret," 
and  the  Yampa  northwest  to  a  confluence  at 
the  State  line  with  the  Green  river  of  L^tah  and 
AVyoming. 

None  of  them  are  navigable;  their  importance 
arises  from  their  utility  for  irrigation,  for  manu- 
facturing powers,  and  as  a  general  water  supply. 
They  were  formerly  particularlj'  serviceable  as 
guidance  for  the  hardy  pioneers  and  prospectors, 
and  in  recent  years  have  been  as  indispensable 
as  the  trans-monfane  lines  for  railroad  engineer- 
ing. The  South  Platte,  the  Arkan.sas,  the  Gun- 
nison and  the  Grand,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the 
Rio  Grande,  are  the  most  beneficial  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view.  But  minor  streams, 
without  name  or  number,  "which,  like  useful 
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men  in  the  under-cnrrent  of  life,  are  unknown 
to  fame,"  minister  also  in  the  restoration  of  the 
waste,  and  in  leaching  the  virgin  soils  of  Colo- 
rado. 

These  Several  Streams,  fed  b}-  the  melting 
snows  and  drainage  of  the  Rockies,  are  des- 
tined to  perform  for  Colorado  what  the  Nile 
and  the  Ganges  do  for  Egypt  and  n:iyriad- 
l^eopled  Hindoostan,  whose  rivers  of  old  were 
divinities,  to  be  propitiated  and  worshipped. 
From  aimless  meanderings  diverted,  they  have 
already  been  turned  into  canals  and  ditches, 
having  more  than  six  thousand  miles  length, 
and  their  fertilizing  elements  are  distributed 
over  1,500,000  acres  of  the  sterile  lands  of  the 
State  by  systems  that  have  twice  that  scope ;  so 
that  now  Agriculture,  with  Irrigation  for  her 
liandmaid,  engages  speedily  to  bring  greater 
renown  to  Colorado  than  all  her  fame  from 
mining. 

Irrigation  Projects  are  regulated  in  Colorado 
by  statute,  and  legislation  wisely  favors  all  that 
are  genuine.  The  principle  has  been  established 
that  the  water  is  the  property  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  canal  companies  are  simply  common 
carriers  of  it.  The  first  agricultural  ditch  dug 
in  the  State  was  excavated  by  the  city  of  Den- 
ver; it  waters  the  farms  in  her  environs  and 
refreshes  the  shade  trees  set  out  on  her  streets  ; 
but,  with  this  notable  exception,  nearly  all  the 
public  works  of  this  character  in  the  State  have 
been  provided  by  private  enterprise,  which, 
however,  has  been  handsomely  fostered  by  the 
liberal  public  policy  pursued.  Sale  of  the  water, 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  the  lands  as  well,  yields 
the  profit  on  these  investments. 

The  Expense  to  Farmers  for  water  rent, 
according  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Chamberlin,  of  Denver, 
who  is  largely  interested  in  irrigation  concerns, 
is  61.00  to  61.75  an  acre,  no  great  burden  where 
the  mere  bringing  of  abundant  water  to  arid 
lands  is  considered  to  have  enhanced  their  value 
from  the  nominal  government  estimation  of 
SI. 25  an  acre  to  620  an  acre  market  price  ;  and, 
where  the  fertility  gained,  augments  production 
so,  that  it  is  reckoned,  in  the  case  of  well-tilled 
farms,  the  equivalent,  at  least,  of  the  interest  on 
•6100  an  acre  valuation.  It  is  often  very  much 
more,  and  frequently  exceeds  the  returns  from 
the  same  character  of  soils  in  the  rain  belt  so 
much,  as  almost  to  stagger  belief.  Lands  are 
sold  with  perpetual  rights  to  the  water  rental ; 
prices  of  such  lands  vary  according  to  their 
character  and  situation ;  the  average  value  of  a 
perpetual  water  privilege  is  610  an  acre ;  and 
where  farmers  own  ditch  stock  in  mutual  com- 


panies, no  charge  is  made  them  tor  the  water 
they  use  from  the  ditch  they  have  thus  bought 
into ;  they  pay,  of  course,  for  maintenance  of 
the  ditch  instead. 

A  Lucid  Description  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  irrigation  in  Colorado,  ascribed  to  Orange 
Judd  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  is  the  clearest  expo- 
sition of  the  subject  in  print.  With  some  few 
deviations  froni  the  test,  it  is,  in  substance,  as 
follows:  The  water  is  conveyed  in  a  canal,  or 
large  ditch,  from  one  of  the  many  mountain 
streams  of  the  State,  which  may  be  a  mile  or 
two,  or  a  hundred  miles,  from  the  fields  they 
are  led  captive  to  supply.  These  canals  wind 
their  way  out  upon  the  plain,  over  and  around 
intervening  highland  obstacles,  and  are  some- 
times carried  by  skillful  engineering — paradox- 
ical as  it  may  seem  —  up  hill  as  well  as  down  dale. 
Leading  from  the  main  ditch  to  the  farms  to  be 
irrigated  are  smaller  ditches,  run  where  the 
grade  is  high  enough  to  tap  them,  with  laterals 
extending  into  and  through  the  fields.  Furrows 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  apart,  made  with  the  plow, 
connect  with  these  laterals. 

The  AVater  is  JIeasured  by  gauge,  as  it 
proceeds  from  the  canal.  A  farm-hand  opens 
and  closes  the  furrows  with  spade  or  hoe. 
When  they  are  full  the  water  seeps  through  or 
trickles  over  the  sides;  soon  the  surface  soil  is 
uniformly  moist;  and  if  it  be  desired  the  land 
can  be  thoroughly  flooded,  and  the  same  effect 
obtained,  as  by  a  down-pour  from  the  clouds. 
The  number  of  irrigations  necessary  for  a  crop 
and  the  amount  of  water  required  for  each,  de- 
jiends  upon  the  subsoil,  the  crop  seeded  or  to  be 
put  in,  and  other  circumstances,  and  is  largely  a 
matter  for  experience  to  determine.  Most 
farmers  employing  irrigation  methods  desire  no 
rain  at  all,  and  prefer  instead  a  hot  sunshine 
that  will  stimulate  growth. 

The  Adv.vxtages  of  Irric-ition  are  these :  I. 
Immunity  from  drought  and  freedom  from 
floods.  II.  The  choice  aflbrded  the  crop  grower 
of  plants  requiring  much  or  little  water ;  and 
in  a  measure  the  power  to  make  crops  late  or 
early.  III.  The  facility  gained  for  preparation 
of  the  ground  and  tilth.  IV.  The  enrichment 
of  the  soil  with  fertilizing  silt,  and  the  leaching 
of  it  by  percolation.  These  all  are  consumma- 
tions devoutly  to  be  wished ;  but  most  import- 
ant of  them  is  this  reinforcement  of  the  soil, 
that  so  lastingly  increases  fertility  and  piNiduct- 
iveness.  Moreover,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
lands  once  thoroughly  saturated,  long  retain 
sufficient  moisture  to  furnish,  by  evaporation, 
the  sustenance  for  crop  roots;  and  thus  some 
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floodings,  "with  the  incidental  labor,  may  be 
dispensed  with.  In  a  word  the  benefits  derived 
from  in-igation  are  both  certain  and  cumulative. 
It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  exj)ound  a  sub- 
ject so  vast,  in  a  few  brief  paragrajihs,  for  space 
has  been  permitted  only  for  a  sketch  of  it :  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  at  home  and  abroad 
with  irrigafion — to  cite  the  example  of  British 


directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  proposed  Far 
AVestern  reservoir  projects,  this  State  must 
profit  by  it  as  much  as  any  of  those  atfected ; 
and  whether  this  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
nation,  in  the  general  interest  or  no,  the  time 
approaches  when  it  will  certainly  be  done. 
For  Water— to  use  a  metaphor,  borrowed,  but 
much  in  vogue  in  the  Centennial  State — "Water 
is  Kinal" 
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India,  or  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  Mission 
aceijuias  of  Xew  and  Old  ^Mexico,  the  Mormon 
ditches,  or  the  reclamations,  with  water,  of  the 
desert  stretches  of  Southern  California.  It  is 
sufficient  in  this  connection  to  say,  that  in  these 
public  enterprises  Colorado  is  fully  abreast  of 
the  foremost  of  her  sisters,  and  that  lier  far- 
siglited  capitalists  have  provided  canals  enough 
for  all  the  farming  settlers  of  many  years  to 
come.  Should  the  general  government,  for  the 
improvement   of  the  public  domain,  embark 


AVith  this  new  destiny  unfolded  by  lier  irri- 
gation systems,  Colorado  presents  herself  to  the 
migratory,  the  landless  and  homeless  of  the 
world,  with  34,560,000  acres— 54,000  square 
miles,  more  than  half  her  total  area — as  arable 
lands ;  such  as  respond  to  cultivation  under  irri- 
gation. Ten  million  of  these  acres,  however, 
are  assessed  to  owners  already,  and  5,000,000 
are  considered  grazing  and  waste  lands ;  and 
yet  besides  this,  there  are  19,000,000  acres,  says 
the  State's  Hand-book — 118,750  quarter  section 
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farms — of  public  lands,  unclaimed,  and  subject 
to  pre-emption  and  homestead  entry.  The 
State  has  herself,  between  three  and  four  million 
acres  of  school  and  other  land-grants,  for  sale, 
upon  instalment  terms,  quite  as  eas}'  consider- 
ing the  relative  conditions,  as  the  prices  fixed 
for  those  of  the  nation.  Allotments  were  made 
of  the  public  domain  in  Colorado  during  1888, 
to  the  number  of  32,000;  L',G12,741  acres  of 
agricultural  lands,  were  thus  disposed  of,  and 
the  vear  now  drawing  near  a  close,  has  been 


F.  C.  GouDY,  32  and  34  Railroad  Building 
is  manager,  with  headquarters  here,  for  the 
following  land  and  water  enterprises  of  San 
Luis  and  other  valleys  in  Colorado,  which  lie 
in  the  counties  of  Saguache,  Costilla,  Eio 
Grande,  Conejos,  Mesa,  Montrose  arid  Morgan, 
of  this  State,  viz:  The  Colorado  Valley  Land 
Co.,  the  Rio  Grande  Land  and  Canal  Co., 
the  Monte  Vista  Canal  Co.  and  the  jS'orth  and 
South  farms  of  Jlonte  Vista  district,  the  Grand 
Valley    Canal    Co.,  of    Grand    Junction;    the 


ILLUSTK.iTIoX    OF    IKP.IG-VTIOX    METIIODS. 
SYSTE.M  OF  Colorado  V.4.LLEY  L.ind  Co.,  Rio  Geaxde  Land  axd  Caxal  Co.,  Etc. 


quite  as  brisk  in  this  department ;  there  were 
8,000  farmers  in  Colorado  in  1884,  and  20,000  at 
last  accounts ;  but  many  million  acres  of  United 
States,  of  State  and  corporation  lands,  are  still 
available  for  settlement.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  irrigation  is  indispensable  to  success- 
ful tiirming  in  the  greater  part  of  Colorado,  and 
that  it  is  recommended  even  by  experts,  for  the 
rain  belt.  (.)f  tracts  irrigated  or  in  process  of 
irrigation,  the  best,  perhaps,  are  offered  for  sale 
liy  the  land  and  cattle  and  canal  companies, 
instanced  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 


Montrose  Canal  Co.,  of  Montrose;  the  Fort 
IMorgan  Canal  Co.,  of  Fort  ^Morgan,  and  the 
Fruita  Improvement  Co.,  of  Fruita. 

Some  of  these  land  and  canal  companies  wei-e 
organized  under  a  law  of  the  State,  authorizing 
sale  of  the  lands  in  San  Luis  Park  to  such  per- 
sons and  corporations  as  would  provide  irriga- 
tion facilities.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded 
was  eagerly  seized  by  capitalists  of  this  city  and 
State,  and  what  was  practically  a  desert  for- 
merly has  been  made  a  veritable  Eden.  AVithin 
the   past  two  or  three,  years  this  valley  has 
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attracted  widespread  attention.  Tlie  salubrious 
climate,  fertile  soil,  and  availability  of  the  lands, 
now  that  water  has  been  provided,  has  made 
this  part  of  the  State  popular,  and  for  a  radius 
of  thirt}-  miles  aronnd  the  town  of  Monte  Vista 
houses  and  structures  dot  the  landscape  in 
every  direction,  just  as  in  longer-settled  districts. 

It  seems  a  work  of  supererogation,  after  what 
has  been  said  of  it  herein,  to  attempt  to  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  irrigation,  by  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  husbandman  and  crop 
grower  is  practically  independent  of  the  rain- 
fall, and  indeed  may  make  it  a  mere  subservient. 
"What  has  been  done  in  other  lands  is  being 
repeated  in  the  Silver  State,  and  those  who  keep 
themselves  posted  on  the  development  of  the 
country,  know  how  successfully  the  problem 
of  irrigation  has  been  mastered  by  the  intelli- 
gent and  enterprising  people  of  Colorado.  San 
Luis  is  only  one  example  of  many  in  which  the 
flooding  system,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  per- 
fected and  applied,  at  so  little  cost,  considering 
the  advantages,  as  to  be  merely  nominal. 

The  several  companies  named,  as  has  been 
seen,  control  sale  of  fine  lands  rendered  remark- 
ably productive  by  the  water  brought  to  them, 
and  are  disposing  of  these  lands  at  jirices 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  will  permanently 
settle,  or  will  lease  lands  with  water  on  easy 
terms.  The  thriving  towns  that  have  grown  up 
from  the  influx  of  population  are  peopled  by  a 
thrifty  class,  and  many  business  opportunities 
are  presented.  The  luxuries  and  refinements, 
education  and  society,  and  all  that,  develop 
with  growth  of  these  places. 

Monte  Vista  has  a  flour  mill,  two  banks, 
himber  yards,  planing  mills,  churches,  schools, 
newspapers,  a  public  library,  an  electric  light 
plant,  military  company,  and  band,  and  a 
675,000  hotel.  Its  business  in  1888  aggregated 
8300,000,  and  bids  fair  to  show  twice  as  much  for 
1889.  The  other  towns  in  the  Park  have  as 
bright  a  future.  There  are  openings  for  business 
of  all  kinds — mercantile  and  manufacturing, 
and  detailed  accounts  of  the  agricultural 
possibilities  are  circulated  by  the  companies 
interested  in  the  lands.  Suffice  it  to  say  here, 
that  San  Luis  Park  is  200  miles  long  and  40  to 
70  wide ;  that  the  water  sujjply  is  obtained 
from  the  Rio  Grande  del  Xorte,  one  of  the  great 
streams  of  the  continent,  and  from  its  affluents, 
and  that  crops  are  produced,  which  would  else- 
where be  considered  marvelous. 

The  San  Luis  Valley  As.sociation  publishes 
a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  methods  of 
irrigation,    of   the    climate,     soil,    advantages 


natural  and  applied,  and  prospects,  in  the 
Valley.  Mr.  F.  A.  Wadleigh,  58  Chesman 
Block,  Denver,  is  their  representative.  The 
^lonte  Vista  Canal  is  forty  miles  long.  It 
waters  100,000  acres.  The  company  owning  it 
has  25,000  acres  for  sale.  The  Rio  Grand  Co.'s 
Canal  is  thirty-five  miles  long,  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  six  feet  deep.  It  irrigates  200,000  acres. 
This  company  owns,  and  has  for  sale  in  the 
Valley,  in  tracts  to  suit,  125,000  acres.  The 
Monte  Vista  Town  Co.  has  lots  for  sale.  The 
four  Canals  of  the  Grand  Valley  Co.,  the  Mont- 
rose, Fort  JNIorgan,  and  Fruita  Companies, 
aggregate  120  miles  length.  Fort  Morgan  is  in 
the  South  Platte  Valley,  Fruita  in  !Mesa 
county,  Montrose  in  Uncompahgre  Valley, 
Grand  Junction  in  Grand  Valley. 

"The  Jlutual  Life,"  "The  Travelers  Insurance 
Co."  of  Massachusetts,  and  some  other  Eastern 
companies,  who  are  the  principals  in  these 
ventures,  are  all  prominent  business  concerns 
that  have  invested  largely  in  Colorado  inves- 
tigation and  land  projects. 

The  Trin'chera  Estate  Company  was  organ- 
ized two  years  ago  with  a  capital  stock  of  $600,- 
000,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  450,000  acres  of 
land  near  Fort  Garland,  40,000  of  which  is  the 
very  choicest  farming  lands  in  all  Colorado,  irri- 
gated by  canal,  and  in  every  way  desirable  for 
settlers.  It  is  located  in  Costilla  county,  is 
watered  by  the  Ute  creek,  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
river  and  the  Trinchera,  from  which  the  com- 
pany takes  its  name.  These  lands  are  title  per- 
fect ;  the  water  rights  are  perpetual,  and  they 
are  for  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 
Fort  Garland  is  the  nearest  settlement ;  they 
are  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  and  225  miles  from 
Denver.  Within  view  is  the  Sierra  Blanca, 
14,443  feet  high,  which  overlooks  a  stretch  of  the 
valley  sixty  miles  in  width.  There  is  heavy 
timber  on  this  tract,  in  parts,  and  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Road  runs  through  it.  The  lands 
are  irrigated  from  the  canal,  which  is  furnished 
with  its  water  out  of  the  rivers  mentioned. 

In  the  language  of  those  who  have  this  tract 
in  hand,  "It  is  a  far  better  thing  than  most 
people  understand,"  and  it  will  pay  those  who 
contemplate  purchasing  to  see  it  and  judge  for 
themselves.  Immense  crops  are  raised  in  the 
San  Luis  valley,  and  farming  is  a  surety  when 
properly  attended  to ;  farm  products  bring  good 
prices.  The  company  has  lands  under  fence, 
which  would  suit  market  gardeners  especially 
well.  There  are  bottom  lands,  with  running 
streams  and  timber,  close  to  town,  which  would 
make  fine  stock  or  dairy  farms.    The  price  of 
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railroad  tickets  to  the  ground  will  be  deducted 
from  the  first  payment  of  all  purchasers  of  KiO 
acres  or  more. 

The  president  of  the  company  which  lias 
disposition  of  these  lands,  is  Dr.  W.  A.  Bell,  of 
Manitou,  Colo.  Ex-Governor  AV.  H.  Myers  is 
general  manager,  resident  at  Fort  (Tarland ;  C. 
B.  Nelson  is  general  agent,  with  Denver  office  at 
19  McClintock  Block,  Sixteenth  street.  Mr. 
Xelson  is  a  native  of  Denmark,  but  has  lived  in 
this  country  for  twenty-seven  years;  he  left  his 
native  land  a  graduate  of  the  military  school  to 
embark  in  our  civil  war ;  served  with  the  First 
New  York  engineers,  and  after  the  war  drifted 
to  the  \\'est.  He  was  at  (!)maha  twenty  years 
in  this  same  business,  and  also  in  Hastings, 
Neb.,  for  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  Railway 
Company,  and  for  C.  E.  Peikins'  private  lands. 
He  has  sold  as  much  as  half  a  million  acres  of 
land  during  his  stay  in  Nebraska,  and  he 
intends  to  bring  from  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe  settlers  to  colonize  the  lands  of  the 
Trinchera  Companj-.  President  Bell  is  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  State,  and  !\Ir.  Myers 
has  reputation  all  over  and  throughout  this 
part  of  the  country. 

The  Colorado  Loan  and  Trust  Company, 
organized  in  1883  to  handle  loans,  bonds,  real 
estate  and  other  securities,  to  act  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity  and  to  transact  a  general  banking  bus- 
iness, was  incorporated  the  same  year,  chiefly 
through  the  eti'orts  of  T.  C.  Henry  and  H.  J. 
Aldrich.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of  830,000,  and 
its  business  entirely  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 
T.  C.  Henry  is  its  president,  and  S.  O.  Henry, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  It  is  l?,rgely  engaged 
— in  fact  almost  altogether  now — as  trustee  for 
various  enterprises  and  individuals,  and  is 
administering  afi'airs  and  managing  estates  here 
for  them.  President  Henry  is  interested  in  and 
is  prosecuting  a  number  of  important  ventures 
here,  for  the  most  part  land  and  irrigation  in 
character.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Empire 
Land  and  Canal  Company ;  the  Pawnee  Land 
and  Canal  Company,  and  is  manager  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Land  and  Canal  Company,  and 
is  a  capitalist  of  local  prominence.  The  secre- 
tary is  his  brother.  TJie  offices  of  this  company 
are  in  the  Tabor  Block,  Denver. 

The  Arkansas  River  Land  &  Canal  Com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1886  with  $100,000  capital 
stock,  by  O.  L.  Haskell  and  associates,  has  con- 
structed a  canal  in  Otero,  Bent  and  Bowers 
counties,  with  its  headgate  at  La  Junta.  It  is 
116  miles  long,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  irri- 
gating canal  having  a  system  of  reservoirs,  in 


America.  It  furnishes  water  to  50,000  acres  of 
land.  The  company  itself  owns  12,000  acres 
adjoining  Las  Animas,  7,000  of  which  are  in 
crop,  most  of  it  in  alfalfa.  JNIr.  T.  C.  Henry, 
who  mastered  the  irrigation  business  in  this 
State,  and  who  has  applied  himself  to  it  here 
for  the  last  six  years,  is  manager  of  the  affairs  of 
this  company,  which  are  in  a  remarkably  pros- 
perous condition.  Associated  with  him  in  the 
management  are :  J.  R.  Burton,  president ; 
J.  R.  Mulvane,  treasurer;  and  S.  O.  Henry, 
secretary.  !Mr.  Burton  is  a  prominent  lawyer 
and  politician  of  Kansas,  resident  at  Abilene, 
and  Mr.  Mulvane  is  president  of  the  Topeka 
Bank. 

The  E.mpire  Land  &  Canal  Company,  is  also 
managed  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Henry ;  it  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1SS4,  and  has  S500,0o6  capital  stock.  Its 
canal,  thirty-three  miles  long,  is  in  Rio  Grande 
and  Conejos  counties.  It  cost  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  and  drains  an  area  of  100,000 
acres.  This  company  has  for  sale  in  one  of  the 
finest  farming  regions  in  the  West,  some  30,000 
acres  of  land  suitable  for  general  ranching  and 
farming.  Most  of  it  is  w'ell  watered,  and  what 
is  not,  can  be  irrigated  from  the  canal. 

The  Pawnee  Land  &  Canal  Company,  in- 
corporated January  1st,  1889,  has  $200,000  capital 
stock,  and  is  the  owner  of  a  canal  thirty  miles 
long,  in  Logan  county,  which  waters  2.5,000 
acres  of  the  Platte  valley.  This  company  has 
3,000  acres  for  sale  near  Sterling,  the  county 
seat  of  Logan,  which  is  on  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  Mr.  Henry  is  president  of  this  company 
also. 

The  San  Lris  Land,  Canal  &  I.mprovement 
Company,  incorporated  in  1888  with  ?200,000 
capital  stock,  is  the  owner  of  a  canal  in  Costilla 
county,  thirt}^  miles  long,  with  branches  twent}' 
miles  additional,  which  waters  100,000  acres. 
The  company  owns  itself  6,000  acres  near  Ala- 
mosa— bottom  lands  with  a  sandy  loam  soil — 
which  are  very  productive.  T.  P.  Dunbar, 
treasurer  of  the  Rollins  Investment  Companj', 
is  president  of  the  San  Luis  Canal  Company ;  T. 
C.  Henry,  vice-president  and  manager ;  John  R. 
Hanna,  cashier  of  the  City  National  Bank,  treas- 
urer; S.  0.  Henry,  secretary.  All  these  concerns 
have  offices  at  room  11,  Tabor  Block,  Denver. 

The  Colorado  Mortgage  and  Investment 
Company,  of  London  (limited),,  was  organized 
and  incorporated  in  1876,  in  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  loaning  money  and  making  invest- 
ments in  real  estate  in  this  country.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  company  began  operations  here, 
and  started  in  by  building  the  Duft'  Block,  cor- 
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ner  Eighteentli  and  ijarimer  streets,  at  a  cost  of 
§150,000.  Tliey  are  the  owners  of  the  otlier 
three  corners  at  that  location,  and  afterwards 
built  on  one  of  theui  the  property  known  as  the 
Windsor  Hotel  also.  Besides  the  Duff  Block, 
tliey  own  the  Barclay  Block,  the  London  Block, 
and  several  others.  They  have  cattle  ranches, 
also,  farms  and  grazing  lands,  and  irrigating 
ditche.5.  in  various  parts  of  Colorado. 

Their  projects  have  been  of  great  benefit  both 
to  tlie  city  and  State.  They  have  a.ssisted  much 
in  the  upbuilding  of  Denver  by  the  important 
character  of  the  improvements  which  they  have 
put  upon  their  ground,  and  have  increased 
values  in  the  country  districts  by  the  redemji- 
tion  of  vast  stretches  of  waste  lands  since  they 
have  turned  the  water  through  them.  They 
have,  in  the  aggregate,  a  vast  sum  loaned  on 
])roperty  throughout  Colorado  and  the  adjacent 
States  and  Territories  at  low  rates  of  interest, 
and  for  long  time  ;  and  have  properties  for  rent 
and  for  sale,  such  as  are  hereinafter  described. 
It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  stake  they  have 
in  this  community  to  say  that,  next  to  the  rail- 
roads, they  are  the  largest  taxpayers  in  the  city. 
The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  Lon- 
don is  J\Ir.  .las.  W.  Barclay,  M.  P.,  in  whose 
honor  the  Barclay  Block  was  named;  and  the 
company's  first  manager  here  was  Mr.  Jas.  Duft", 
from  whom  Duft'  Block  derives  its  title.  Mi-. 
Duff  was  succeeded  four  years  ago  by  Mr.  .Tolm 
F.  Bell,  with  whom  Mr.  Walter  P.  Miller  is 
associated  as  secretary. 

The  Denver  M.vxsiox  Company  is  a  corpora- 
tion subordinate  in  organization  to  the  Colorado 
Mortgage  and  Investment  Co.  It  has  the  same 
officers  and  directors,  and  headquarters  in 
London  also.  John  F.  Boll  is  its  manager  here. 
The  ^lansion  Company  manages  the  AVindsor 
Hotel  and  other  citv  property  of  tlie  Colorado 
Mortgage  and  Investment  Co.  This  hotel  is 
said  to  be  worth  S750.000,  and  the  company  will 
shortly  enlarge  and  improve  it  so  as  to  make 
the  property  more  valuable  even  than  it  is  now. 
It  is  now  leased  to  ^lessrs.  Bush  c*c  ^lorse,  and 
is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

Otheh  Org.vxizatioks,  subordinate  to  the 
parent  corporation,  the  Colorado  ^Mortgage  and 
Investment  Co.,  are  the  following :  The  Platte 
Land  Co.,  managed  here  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Gilmore. 
This  company  has  purchased  (30.000  acres  of 
land  from  the  Union  Pacific  Kailway,  a  large 
]iart  of  which  is  irrigated  through  another  cor- 


poration closely  allied  to  it,  known  as  the 
Northern  Colorado  Irrigation  Co.  Some  2.5,000 
acres  have  already  been  sold,  and  the  remainder 
is  disposed  of  readily  at  from  SO  to  S150  an  acre, 
according  to  location.  It  is  prairie  land  entirely, 
is  slightly  rolling,  and  is  well  adapted  to  general 
farming  purposes. 

The  Platte  Valley  Irrigation  Cojipaxy,  is 
in('orporated  here,  and  is  engaged  in  extending 
the  Platte  Valley  Canal,  thirty  miles  long  and 
twenty-five  feet  wide,  from  the  town  of  Platte- 
ville  to  Box  Elder  Creek.  This  canal  was  dug 
in  1884,  and  by  means  of  it,  20,000  acres  of  the 
valley  are  already  irrigated.  The  ])resident  of 
this  company  is  Mr.  S.  J.  Gilmore.  James 
Thompson  is  secretary. 

The  Lovelaxd  &  Grkely  Irrigation  and 
Land  Company  was  organized  in  1882,  by  Capt. 
McKenzie  and  others,  to  complete  a  Canal  for 
irrigation  purposes  from  Loveland  to  Greely,  as 
is  indicated  by  its  title.  This  work  has  been 
concluded.  It  is  thirty-five  miles  long,  and 
cost  8150,000,  and  irrigates  20,000  acres. 
Messrs.  Gilmore  and  Thompson  are  managing 
officers  of  this  company,  also. 

The  Northern  Colorado  Irrigation  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1877.  It  has  half  a 
million  dollars  capital,  and  the  same  officers  as 
the  company  last  described.  The  purpose  of 
this  organization  was  the  building  of  the  Platte 
Canal,  commonly  called  the  Highline  Canal, 
which  jiasses  by  the  city  eight  miles  out,  and  is 
eighty-five  miles  long.  It  is  forty  feet  wide, 
and  cost  §050,000,  all  of  which  was  paid  directly 
Ijy  the  stockholders  without  the  issue  of  bonds. 
The  water  flowing  through  it  comes  from 
Platte  river,  with  which  it  connects. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  who  is  jiresident  and  general 
manager  of  this  company,  and  of  the  others 
described,  has  lived  in  this  part  of  the  country 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  has  been 
identified  with  this  sort  of  business  very  nearly 
all  that  time.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the 
land  department  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Raihoad  ; 
was  land  commissioner  for  that  road  and  the 
Denver  Pacific,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  of  those  engaged  in  the  development  of 
the  e.\traordinary  resources  of  the  State  by  means 
of  irrigation.  All  these  concerns  have  offices  in 
the  Dufl"  Block,  corner  Eighteenth  and  Larimer 
street.  Circulars  describing  the  comi^any's  lands 
ai'e  issued  frequently,  and  every  effort  put  forth 
to  accommodate  those  who  desire  to  invest. 
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OF  the  30,000,000  acres,  susceptilile  in  gross, 
of  cultivation,  the  insignificant  fraction  of 
2,000,000  only  has  been  broken  by  the  plow, 
and  yet  this  desert  of  the  old  geographies,  pro- 
claims its  fruilfulness,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, by  a  production  that  may  be  compared, 
with  no  discredit  to  the  State,  acre  for  acre,  with 
the  yield  of  any  equal  district  in  the  land. 
From  the  soil  alone  §35,000,000  was  derived  in 
Colorado  during  1888,  a  sum  approximating  its 
far  famed  mining  output,  and  of  this  aggregate 
$18,000,000  was  obtained  from  cereals  and  root 
crops;  the  remainder  came  from  orchard  and 
dairy  and  garden,  from  the  wool  clipped  and 
cattle  bred.  The  staples,  according  to  the 
reports  made,  were  wheat,  harvested  to  the 
extent  of  2,516,843  bushels;  oats,  1,563,385  bush- 
els; corn,  908,224  bushels;  barley,  197,016 
bushels;  rye,  38,641  bushels;  potatoes,  2,856,864 
bushels;  hay,  467,800  tons;  wool,  9,878,586 
pounds.  These  are  assessor's  figures,  and  may 
be  swelled  considerably  without  departure  from 
facts. 

The  greatest  acreage  was  devoted  last  year  to 
alfalfa,  the  fodder  favored  now  for  feeding 
stock.  A  million  tons  were  raised  on  250,000 
acres;  three  times  as  much  is  expected  this  year 
(1889),  and  twice  as  much  corn  as  last.  Colorado 
potatoes  are  shipped  as  far  as  New  Orleans ;  the 
apple  and  the  hardier  fruits  of  the  State,  are  of 
superior  quality ;  the  peach  and  pear  mature 
well  on  the  genial  AVestern  slope ;  grapes  and 
small  fruits  and  melons  thrive ;  500,000  pounds 
of  fine  honey  was  marketed  by  the  apiarists  of 
the  State  last  season;  tobacco  and  sorghum 
cane,  have  been  grown  in  the  southern  counties 
— variety  and  diversity  are  as  characteristic  of 
the  productions  of  the  State  as  of  its  uncommon 
topography. 

The  producer  has  a  home  market  in  the 
expanding  commercial  and  manufacturing  cen- 
tres like  Denver  and  Pueblo ;  and  in  the  mining 
districts  that  still  draw  much  of  their  supplies 
from  without  the  borders  of  the  State ;  be 
has  comprehensive  transportation  facilities, 
(described  in  the  chapters  of  this  work  relating 
to  Denver,)  provided  to  reach  it ;  and  between 
what  he  must  buy  and  what  he  can  sell,  has  a 
very  fair  margin  for  profit.  It  is  true  that  the 
methods  of  husbandry  in  Colorado,  diti'er  much 
from  tho.se  of  other  States,  but  they  present  no 
obstruction  that  an  intelligent  and  a  deter- 
mined man  may  not  surmount. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  quite  overshadows 
what  was  once  the  industry  next  most  import- 
ant to  mining  in  the  State,  the  ranging  of  cattle. 


The  plowmen  have  invaded  the  pastoral  valleys, 
and,  where  herds  once  ranged  a  tliousand  hills, 
they  are  rounded  up  in  small  enclosures.  It 
was  estimated  in  1884  that  there  were  1,000,000 
cattle  in  Colorado  on  the  ranges,  and  500,000  on 
farms,  and  now,  by  some  accounts,  the  figures 
are  reversed.  The  public  lands  once  dominated 
by  the  cattle  baron  are  largely  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  who  combine  stock  breeding 
and  agriculture,  and,  with  improved  breeds  of 
stock,  the  interest  is  none  the  less  important. 
Ranges  there  are  still  with  cattle  on  them,  and 
metes  and  bounds  have  been  put,  not  so  much 
to  the  breeding  industry,  as  to  the  extravagant 
and  unbusinesslike  management  of  the  cowmen 
in  the  past. 

The  Color.vdo  Cattle  Growers'  Union,  or- 
ganized in  1867,  has  for  its  object,  primarily,  the 
promotion  of  the  industry,  but  has  also  a  special 
purpose,  namely,  the  detection  and  capture  of 
cattle  thieves,  and  tlie  prevention  of  the  prac- 
tice of  branding  and  seizing  "mavericks,"  or 
unbranded  and  estray  stock.  No  member  is 
permitted  to  increase  his  possessions  in  that 
manner  or  allowed  to  countenance  it  in  his 
employes ;  and  to  carry  out  these  provisions  of 
the  con.stitution  of  the  a.ssociation  a  complete 
record  of  all  the  brands  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  is  kept. 

The  State  Board  of  Inspection  Commissioners, 
an  adjunct  to  the  Growers'  Association,  in  con- 
formity with  the  State  law,  exercises  control 
over  the  cattle  business  through  its  district 
inspectors.  Its  members  hold  office  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor ;  it  has  offices  at  the  same 
place  with  the  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  viz., 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  Denver, 
and  inspectors  located  at  Chicago,  Omaha  and 
Council  Blufis,  Kansas  City,  Pacific  Junction, 
la.,  Denver,  Las  Animas,  Pueblo,  Aspen  and 
Glenwood  Springs,  Leadville,  Durango,  Elbert 
Trinidad  and  Newcastle,  Colorado.  In  1888 
these  employes,  at  their  various  stations,  in- 
spected 271,210  head,  and  3,790  "strays  and 
caught"  were  confiscated  under  the  law,  the 
proceeds  from  which  recoveries  paid  in  were 
$27,430,  an  increase  of  a  third  over  the  year  pre- 
vious. 

This  association  is  now  in  its  twenty-second 
year.  It  has  had  gradual  but  sure  growth.  In 
1883  it  had  71  members ;  now  it  has  over  400,  an 
increase  significant  of  the  development  of  the 
industry.  The  interest  it  nurtures  and  defends 
may  be  comprehended  when  it  is  learned  that, 
besides  cattle  figuring  in  the  statement  just 
made,  during  the  past  season  (1888)  58,264  head 
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have  been  driven,  and  57,523  shipped  from 
Texas,  through  this  State,  to  Wj'oming  and 
Montana.  Only  about  11,000  head  of  these 
remained  in  Colorado,  and  the  value  of  stock  in 
the  State  has  been  raised  by  reduction  of  those 
on  the  ranges,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreed  policy. 
One  of  the  conspicuous  services  of  the  associa- 
tion has  been  the  collection  of  130,680  for  stock 
killed  by  the  various  railroads  of  the  State  in 
1888,  the  greater  part  of  which  sum  would  never 
other\vi.se  have  been  recovered.  "The  trail"  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  State's  sanitary 
inspection  is  of  benefit  to  all  concerned.  Many 
millions  are  invested  in  stock  and  in  ranges  for 
them,  and.'as  has  been  already  remarked,  far 
from  the  growth  of  agriculture  placing  bounds 
to  it,  the  change  has  merely  resulted  in  a  more 
progressive  character  for  stock  breeding. 

A  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
association  would,  howevei-,  be  too  voluminous 
for  general  reading ;  the  magnitude  of  the  ser- 
vice performed  surprises  those,  even,  longest  on 
its  rolls.  It  has  been  the  sentinel  ever  on  guard 
to  protect  the  stock-grower  of  Colorado,  and 
deserves  his  consideration,  more  from  the  sense 
of  security  and  relief  it  imparts,  than  for  any 
amount  of  savings  effected. 

The  officers  of  this  association  are  Jacob 
Scherrer,  whose  ranch  is  on  the  South  Fork  of 


the  Republican  river,  president;  Geo.  W.  Bal- 
lantine,  a  rancher  of  the  same  district  of  country, 
who  is  also  manager  of  the  Denver  Union  Stock 
Yards,  vice-jire-sident ;  J.  A.  Cooper,  governor 
of  the  State,  and  a  cattleman  of  the  Platte  river, 
treasurer;  H.  PI.  Metcalf,  ranchero  of  the  Big 
Sandy,  secretary  and  resident  manager;  H.  B. 
Cullum,  largely  interested  in  the  business  in  New 
Mexico,  assistant  secretary.  Messrs.  Ballantine, 
Metcalf,  Thos.  Niblock,  D.  C.  Wyatt,  Geo.  K. 
Peasley,  Wm.  AVithers  and  A.  A.  Mermod  are 
the  executive  committee.  The  board  of  inspec- 
tion commissioners  are  Wm.  Withers,  president ; 
H.  B.  Cullum,  secretary;  A.  A.  Mermod,  D.  B. 
Wyatt,  M.  Fulwider,  John  Niblock,  AVm.  H. 
JNIyer,  A.  M.  Pryor,  D.  E.  Chase  and  H.  B. 
Cullum. 

As  WITH  C.vTTLE,  SO  wlth  sliecp  and  horses ; 
breeders  act  upon  the  theory  that "  blood  will 
tell."  There  are  said  to  be  3,000,000  sheep  in 
the  State,  and  room  enough  and  to  spare  for 
25,000,000.  Colorado  produces  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  wool  clip  of  the  Union.  There  are  700,000 
horses  in  the  State.  Among  these  are  thorough- 
bred and  draft  stallions  and  many  fine  lirood 
mares.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  hogs  until 
the  corn  crop  of  the  state  assumed  such  striking 
proportions;  but  lately  very  many  breeding 
porkers  have  been  introduced. 


THE  account  of  the  business  of  farming  in 
Colorado  that  follows,  is  contributed  by 
Capt.  L.  W.  Cutler,  of  the  Denver  Field  and 
Farm.  It  is  a  clear  and  concise,  a  comprelien- 
sive  and  accurate  presentation  of  the  subject. 

Colorado,  he  says,  has  been  settled  thirty 
years.  The  first  five  of  those  years  witnessed 
but  little  of  agriculture.  A  few  vegetables  were 
produced,  but  no  grain  to  speak  of.  In  1801, 
two  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  some  corn  was  raised  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley.  Itr  found  a  market  in  Denver,  and  in 
the  mountain  towns,  at  from  five  to  ten  cents 
a  pound.  In  1860,  the  second  year  after  the 
settlement,  potatoes  were  grown  in  limited 
quantity,  in  the  Platte  Valley,  near  Denver, 
without  irrigation,  and  sold  readily  in  the 
market  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  Some 
wheat  was  grown  in  Boulder  county  in  1862, 
but,  as  there  were  then  no  mills  to  grind  it,  it 
was  saved  for  seed,  or  used  for  horse  feed.    The 


Mexican  settlers  on  the  Purgatore  river,  near 
Trinidad,  grew  moderate  fields  of  wheat  as 
early  as  1861  and  1862 ;  they  threshed  it  by  a 
simple  and  time-honored  mode — tramped  out 
the  grain  with  goats,  and  cleaned  it  in  the 
wind.  Some  of  this  was  carried  to  towns  in 
New  Mexico  to  be  floured,  but  the  bulk  of  it 
was  primitively  ground  between  stones,  and 
pulverized  by  hand.  Thus,  slowly,  Colorado 
advanced  in  agriculture  during  the  first  five 
years  after  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the 
gold  seekers. 

Progress  was  slow  in  this  period,  from  the  fact 
that  irrigation  was  not  understood  by  the  early 
farmers,  and  from  the  other  fact  that  nine  of 
every  ten  of  them  came  not  to  stay,  but  for  gold, 
and,  if  successful,  expected  .soon,  to  fold  their 
tents,  like  the  Arabs,  and  silently  steal  away. 

In  ISlU,  however,  farming  began  in  earnest  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  Platte, 
on  the  Boulder  and  the  Cache  La  Poudre.    At 
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about  the  same  time,  though,  it  was  quite  aban- 
doned in  the  South.  The  men  from  Texas  came 
in  with  large  herds  of  cheap  cattle  and  tm-ned 
them  loose  on  the  prairies,  and  a  craze  for  graz- 
ing pursuits  soon  absorbed  all  minds.  For  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  thereafter,  the  plow  was  permit- 
ted to  rust  along  the  Arkansas,  and  in  the 
Southern  valleys,  and  the  country  was  given 
over  to  the  lowing  herds.  This  went  on  until 
the  hard  winters  of  1882,  '83  and  '84  killed  sixty 
per  cent  of  all  the  stock,  and  the  people  turned 
to  ditch  building  and  agriculture,  since  which 
time  a  thousand  miles  of  main  ditches  have 
been  excavated  and  a  million  acres  in  the  South 
have  been  turned  by  the  plow  and  planted  to 


as  well  as  grass,  in  the  last  few  years.  In  this 
year  (1889)  there  will  be  produced  in  Colorado 
three  million  bushels  of  wheat  —  about  three-' 
fifths  of  which  is  of  the  spring  variety.  There 
will  also  be  produced  from  seven  to  eight  million 
bushels  of  corn,  two  million  bushels  of  oats,  as 
many  more  of  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat,  and 
six  million  bashels  of  potatoes.  Three-fifths  of 
all  these  crops  have  been  grown  in  the  irrigated 
districts,  two-fifths  where  dependence  is  placed 
in  the  rainfall.  The  State  now  has  five  thousand 
miles  of  irrigating  ditches  constructed,  besides 
five  hundred  reservoirs,  big  and  small,  for  the 
storage  of  water.  An  hundred  thousand  acres 
have  been  planted  to  winter  wheat  the  present 
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grass  and  grain.  But  a  few  years  more,  now, 
and  five  millions  or  more  acres  in  this  great 
valley  will  be  made  to  respond  to  cultivation. 

Best  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  six 
or  seven  years,  since  the  alfalfa  plant  was  intro- 
duced. It  has  proven  the  most  profitable  crop 
for  the  country,  and  in  these  few  years  has  be- 
come the  agricultural  staple  of  the  State.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  million  acres,  possibly,  are  now 
planted  with'it,  producing  each  in  the  season, 
when  dried,  fi-om  three  to  six  tons  of  hay.  This 
hay  has  an  average  value  in  the  market  of  §.5.00 
the  ton,  and  is  worth  that  to  feed,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  grain  production. 


fall,  and   three  times  as  many  more  will  be 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1890. 

The  cost  of  raising  wheat  per  acre  varies  with 
the  yield  and  difficulties  attending  its  cultiva- 
tion. The  average  cost  of  seeding,  irrigating, 
harvesting  and  jareparing  it  for  market,  sacked, 
is  about  .?12..50  per  acre.  JIany  farms  lay  so 
■well  and  have  water  so  convenient  that  some 
crops  are  produced  for  half  that  amount.  The 
average  yield  of  the  State  in  1889  will  be  twenty- 
seven  bushels  an  acre.  Many  fields  have  gone 
as  high  as  forty  bushels.  The  oat  j-ield  ha.s 
been  sixty-five  bushels.  Wheat  can  be  made  to  ' 
yield  forty  bushels  every  year  by  jjlowing  under 
a  crop  of  alfalfa  as  fertilizer. 
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ARGENT  and  (_)r  may  well  be  blazoned  on 
the  State's  coat  of  arms.  From  1859 
to  I88S  inclusive,  bullion  valued  at 
§283,1)37,546  has  been  extracted  from  her  gold 
and  silver  bearing  ores;  §240,408,000  of  this 
grand  total  was  precious  metals,  $38,121,552  the 
lead,  and  §5,143,847  the  copper,  intermingled 
with  them.  Large  as  this  sum  is,  the  steady- 
progression  in  output  of  the  last  decade,  the 
ampler  surveyance  permitted  by  lapse  of  time, 
the  continuous  advances  made  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  mining  and  of  metallurgy,  jus- 
tif}'  the  assertion  that  production  of  gold  and 
silver  in  Colorado  has  but  just  begun.  To  a 
certain  extent,  as  in   many   other    pursuits — 


and  purpo.se,  is  as  profitable  and  as  sure  as  many 
callings  commonly  considered  far  less  precarious. 

Reports  made  by  officials  of  llie  I'nited  States 
Treasury,  show  that  Colorado,  with  §35,240,994 
of  gold  and  silver  ore  production,  led  all  the 
States  in  1888;  but  this  is  certainly  an  under- 
estimate of  it ;  for  only  about  700  mines  are 
represented  in  the  sum  total,  and  many  smaller 
paying  properties  were  not  included.  The  lead 
taken  from  these  ores  was  valued  at  f  7,006,691, 
the  copper,  §203,255 ;  a  considerable  percentage 
of  zinc,  which  is  also  a  component,  went  entirely 
to  waste,  for  lack  of  the  art  to  save  it. 

The  Surveys  of  Colorado  discover  a  womb 
of  earth  burdened  with  the  germinals  of  indus- 
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maritime  for  instance — the  business  of  mining 
must  always  be  a  hazard ;  but  the  element  of 
chance  and  uncertainty  has  been  largely  elim- 
inated, by  accumulated  experiences  gained,  in 
repeated  conquests  of  those  capricious  dames, 
^Nature  and  Fortune.  A  legion  of  indefatigable 
prospectors  is  still  sounding  all  the  outer  strata  of 
Colorado,  and  the  best  informed  believe,  that  in 
the  bowels  of  the  State,  is  a  rarer  store  of  wealth 
than  has  ever  been  uncovered.  Chicanery  and 
manipulations  occasionally  practiced — mad  eras 
of  speculation  and  inflation,  are  phases  of  human 
life  and  character  rather  than  of  this  particular 
industry  ;  and  mining  conducted  with  judgment 


tries  unborn  ;  they  determine  such  astonishing 
profusion  of  mineral  resource  as  confounds  the 
Gradgrinds  who  would  e.xact  precise  accounts 
of  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  the  coal  fields  of 
Colorado  that  they  underlie  an  area  equal  to 
36,000  square  miles  of  surface,  that  both  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  varieties  are  mined, 
and  that  shipments  are  made  of  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  West ;  of  the  iron  beds,  that  vast 
bodies  have  been  found  in  proximity  to  coking 
coals  and  the  limestone  for  fluxing,  under  con- 
ditions in  fact,  as  favorable  for  the  location  of 
furnaces  as  in  Alabama,  that  pig  was  made 
from  native  ores  so  long  ago  as  1863,  that  the 
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successful  issue  of  the  attempts  of  the  Colorado 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  to  utilize  this  raw- 
material  demonstrates  its  superior  quality ;  of 
the  oil  -wells,  that  they  also  supply  her  neigh- 
bors ;  of  the  quarries  of  building  stone,  and  the 
unrivalled  water  powers  of  the  State,  that  to 
measure  and  describe  them  would  be  the  task 
of  a  lifetime.  Supplementing  these  materials 
available  for  manufacture,  are  a  superfluous 
store  of  wool  and  hides,  and  10,600,000  acres  of 
forest,  clothing  mountain  and  mesa,  from  which 
100,000,000  feet  of  lumber  was  cut  in  1888. 

Statistics  of  eighteen  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State,  Denver  and  Pueblo  chief  among  them, 
show  that  the  proceeds  of  manufactures  in 
-them  during  1888  were  $50,181,710,  of  which 
§29,217,631  was  credited  to  the  smelters  of  gold 
;ind  silver,  lead  and  copper.  The  remainder  is 
the  value  of  miscellaneous  manufactures.  The 
wages  paid  to  the  14,650  persons  employed  in 
the  021  establishments  of  these  eighteen  places 
was.?ll,061,0Sl. 

The  Fixaxxes  of  the  State  are  in  well  ordered 
condition.  Colorado  has  no  bonded  debt.  A 
nominal  floating  indebtedness  of  |95S,000  does, 
indeed,  stand  against  the  State,  but  this  is 
not  .005  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuations, 
which  are  §195,000,000,  a  sum  very  much  less 
than  the  true  equivalent  of  the  wealth  of  the 
people.  The  State's  tax  rate  is  but  2\l  mills  on 
the  dollar,  which  levy  sustains  the  University, 
Agricultural  College,  School  of  ]\Iines,  JIute  and 
Blind  Asylum,  and  pays  also  for  stock  inspection 
and  construction  of  the  new  Capitol  building. 
Poll  tax  is  §1  a  head,  male.  The  school  tax 
varies  in  the  different  school  districts. 

The  Public  S^chool  Svsteii  of  Colorado  has  a 
comprehensive  organization  of  State  Superin- 
tendent, State  Board  of  Education,  County 
Superintendents  and  District  Boards.  These 
officials  govern  the  ungraded  district  country 
schools,  and  town  and  city  graded  schools  with 
high  school  courses.  The  special  State  institu- 
tions are  the  State  University  at  Boulder;  the 
School  of  ]Mines,  Golden ;  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Fort  Collins ;  the  Industrial  School  for 
refractory  and  uncared  for  children,  Golden, 
and  the  Mute  and  Blind  Institute,  Colorado 
Springs.    At  last  accounts  there  were  820  school 


houses  in  1)90  school  districts,  76,212  children  of 
school  age,  and  50,745  enrolled ;  and  1,704 
teachers  employed  at  salaries  of  $35  to  §50  in 
the  ungraded  schools,  and  §50  to  §150  in  those 
graded.  The  value  of  the  school  property  was 
§3,238,021 ;  the  amount  of  money  expended  for 
education  by  the  State,  in  1888,  §1,152,411.  The 
tax  for  school  purposes  is  moderated  by  the 
income  from  3,000,000  acres  of  school  lands,  the 
revenue  from  which,  in  18S8,  was  §2  per  cajiita 
for  all  the  youth  between  six  years  and  twenty- 
one,  in  the  State. 

The  Highland  Atmosphere  of  Colorado,  is 
dry,  mellow,  and  exhilarating  to  those  in 
health,  and  is  recommended  by  phj'sicians  the 
country  over,  for  its  superlative  virtues  in  the 
restoration  of  the  asthmatic,  the  consumptive, 
and  those  debilitated  by  ordinary  ailments. 
Many  who  are  now  prominent  in  the  State, 
came  to  it  for  such  relief,  and  have  been  entirely 
cured  by  taking  up  a  residence  here.  The  sea- 
sons are  distinctly  marked  in  Colorado,  but  the 
heat  and  cold  are  seldom  excessive,  and  the 
climate  is  truly,  one  of  means.  A  Denver 
record  exhibits  the  curious  fact,  that  during 
twelve  years  Old  Sol  withdrew  the  light  of  his 
countenance  from  that  favored  cit}'  for  only 
thirty-three  days.  Mineral  springs,  rivalling 
the  spas  of  Europe  in  the  vivifying  properties 
of  their  waters;  health  resorts,  prepared  for 
entertainment  of  the  tourist  and  the  invalid, 
abound.  The  State  indeed,  is  one  grand  health 
resort  itself. 

A  climate  like  this  is  an  incentive  to  activity ; 
it  develops  a  forceful  social  spirit,  bolder  and 
broader  of  view  than  mere  ordinary  enterpris- 
ing purpose.  Wealth  has  been  eagerly  wrested 
from  a  land  so  prodigiously  favored,  and  the 
tokens  of  its  possession  are  seen  in  the  emblems 
of  the  taste  and  culture  and  refinement  to 
which  it  aspires.  Churches  and  schools  and 
eleemosynar_v  institutions,  costly  and  elaborate 
architecture  in  the  cities,  are  the  primary  man- 
ifestations of  this  inclination ;  the  dedications 
to  science,  the  endowments  of  art,  the  historic 
memorials,  the  si^lendid  trophies  of  power 
and  prestige,  these  will  all  rise  presently,  as 
the  founders  of  the  State  proceed  with  its 
upbuilding. 
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